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TheVictor Record catalog 
isthe most complete catalog of music 
in all the world 


It has required 19 years of constant research, of steady application, 
of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than 
Eleven Million Dollars to place this catalog in your hands 


This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative index to 


. the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 


Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in 
gathering the best music from every portion of the globe. They reflect the 
hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording their 
superb art for the delight of all generations. ‘They attest to the enormous 
amount of time and millions of dollars spent in developing the art of record- 
ing to its present state of perfection. And through each and every page 
runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music 


Everybody should have this book, whether 
or not they have a Victrola. All will appreci- 
ate it because of the information about artists, 
operas and composers, and the numerous por- 


traits and illustrations it contains. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a 
copy of this great catalog of music, or we will 
mail you a copy free, postage paid. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Besliner G hone Co., M 1, Canadian Di 
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Peter B. 
Kyne’s 
Latest Story of 


Tib Tinker 


a HE SOCIETY BEE’”’ 

is the title of this 
joyous new story by the 
author of ‘‘Cappy Ricks,”’ 
‘“*The Sheriff of Panamint”’ 
and ‘‘A Man’s Man.’’ When —! 
the social honey-gatherer stings Tib Tinker, a whole series of surprising things 
happen—which, narrated in Mr. Kyne’s peculiarly delightful style, make one 
of the most engaging stories we have ever printed. 

















" Ransom ! “a By Arthur Somers Roche 


N this new novel, the author of that widely praised mystery story ‘‘Loot’’ has 
far surpassed his former achievement. We think you’ll agree with us that 
this is just about the most alluring story of this type that you’ve ever read. 


“Vagabonds of Chance” 


OOM days in Oklahoma—the rush of land-seekers and the exciting events 

that ensued: these are the outstanding features of this striking new serial. 
And you’ll find the characters, especially the heroine, people wel! worth knowing. 
. . . This fine novel, which we expect to publish complete in four generous 
installments, is— 








By George 
Washington Oaden 


Author of 


“Tennessee Todd,” 
“The Long Fight,” etc. 


JANUARY 


Now on sale 
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“The 
Yukon Trail” 


A Complete Book-Length Novel 


By 
William MacLeod Raine 














ne YOMING,”’ ‘‘The Vision Splendid,’”’ ‘‘A 

Daughter of the Dons’ and ‘‘Steve 
Yeager’’ are some of the novels which have won 
for William MacLeod Raine his reputation as a 
writer of different-from-the-ordinary novels. 
This latest and best of his stories is laid up in 
Alaska, and is a fine big story wherein romance 
and adventure live vividly on every page. You’ll 
like ‘‘The Yukon Trail,’’ and tell your friends 
about it. 





A “New Story of Tarzan” 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs 











ARZAN, the white boy who grew to manhood without 

knowledge of his kind, living in the dark African jungle 
among the apes and other wild forest folk, has some new and keenly exciting ad- 
ventures in the story in our January issue. Don’t miss it. 


Other Notable Stories 


““(~UPID on the Medway Road,’’ by Walter Jones; ‘‘Art is Art,’’ by Ellis 

Parker Butler; ‘“The Man with One Ear,’’ by Edwin L. Sabin; ““The White 
Wolf,’”? by Robert J. Casey — these and many other unusual stories all appear 
in the — 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Story-Préss Corporation, Publisher, North American Bldg., Chicago 
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- COLUMBIA 
RECQRDS 








As ‘‘Lucia’’ in 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


BARRIEN TOS 


HE new-found treasure-voice of the Metropolitan Opera 

—the world’s greatest coloratura soprano—can now be 
heard on Columbia Records exclusively. 

All the exquisite art of Barrientos is reflected in her first Columbia 
recordings of ‘‘Silence O’er All’’ and the ‘‘Mad Scene’”’ from ‘‘Lucia,”! 
and the ‘‘Valse’’ from Gounod’s ‘‘Mireille.”’ 

Columbia Records are living reflections of the art of the greatest singers 
of opera. They have the voice, the interpretation, the personality of such 
world-famed artists as Lazaro, Fremstad, Sembach, Barrientos, Bonci, 
Gates, Macbeth. 

Hear these wonder-records at your dealer’s 
today—and you will have heard Barrientos herself! 

‘*Hearing is believing!”’ 
New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE FOUR BEST NOVELS OF THE DAY 


We Can’t Have Everything 
A new novel of New York: the story of the girl who had 
never had anything and of the man who had always had 
everything—by the author of ‘“‘What Will People Say?” and 
“The Thirteenth Commandment.” 


A 


He’s a very real person, this Man’s Man; and the saga of 
his adventures and his love-affair makes the most fascinating 
story the author of “The Parson of Panamint’’ and the 
Cappy Ricks and Tib Tinker stories ever wrote. 


The Heart of a Man 
The novel which a hundred thousand book-lovers greeted 
with enthusiasm and which many times that number of 
magazine-readers have been following with keen pleasure. 


The Sins of the Children 
The conclusion of this startling novel of present- day family 
life in these United States by the author of ‘‘The Blindness 
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A man-hunt in Central America, 
her heart to her prey: by the author of 
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Competing with Silas 
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very much of a man. 
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A vividly exciting story of the West Western, 
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This is the season when Hinds Cream proves its greatest 
worth, for not only will it soften the skin that’s roughen- ary gs 


[ Hinds Cream .. 
*. 







ed by frosty winds, but ‘twill quickly restore the imitated, . oe 
chapped and very sore skin. The delicate complexion 
Ws will retain its charm of velvety smoothness and natural a4 oe 
ae color by using the cream morning and night. Let us send ~ 


you free samples of Liquid and Cold Cream. Write 1oW get] 
enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price Milly 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
re A. S. HINDS 220 West St. Portland, Maine 




















RY HINDS CREAM SOAPS 


deal for delicate complexion 
» Trial size cake postpaid, 5c. 
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INA CLAIRE 
in "The Ziegfeld Follies’ 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 
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Photograph by National Studios, New York 
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MARION DAVIES 
in “Betty” 
Photograph by Campbell Studios. 
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HE charm of the Colonial is the in- 

spiration for many of the most beau- 
tiful homes of today. Fortunately the 
return to white and mahogany comes at 
a time when almost every housekeeper 
knows the easy, successful way to take 
care of finely finished woodwork and 
furniture. 


Like most other articles that cannot be 
cleaned safely or satisfactorily by ordi- 
nary methods, enameled wood trim and 
choice pieces of cabinet work require only 
the judicious application of Ivory Soap 
to look their best. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt without 
harming the finish. Its mild, white, pure, 
neutral lather does nothing but cleanse. 


IVORY SOAP 


ir FL OA 


neg 


COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMALE CO., CINCINNAT 


Being free from alkali and all harsh ma- 
terials, it is perfectly safe. Being free 
from unsaponified oil, it leaves no greasy 
film. 


Just the usual care which common sense 
suggests when applying water to a fin- 
ished wood surface—lukewarm suds, 
dampening only a small part at a time, 
prompt drying with a chamois skin— 
insures success with Ivory Soap. 


Directions for cleaning over a hun- 

dred articles not ordinarily washed 

with soap and water are included 

in this booklet, ‘Unusual Uses of 

Ivory Soap”. Thousands of wo- 

men have found it very helpful. 

You should have a copy. It is free. {/ 
Address The Procter & Gamble /__ 


Co., Dept. 28-A, Cincinnati, O. 
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By 
Holworthy 
Hall 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY R. F. JAMES 





HOSE at Broad Beach who 
still formed their opinions 
of artists from the pages of 
“Trilby” and the lyrics of 








perhaps even a trifle disappointed, to dis- 
cover that the young man named Strick- 
land was a painter of considerable merit 
and reputation. Indeed, until the mo- 
ment of that sudden discovery, the 
Beach had privately set him down as a 
successful bond-salesman. 

Nevertheless, there was the photo- 
gravure section of the Sunday news- 
paper, with its reproduction of a land- 
scape bought by a Detroit millionaire; 





Tobacco 
Money 


“Bohéme” were vastly astonished, and | 
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and there were the inset features of 
Strickland. Broad Beach gasped, and 
awoke to the realization that here was a 
man who apparently didn’t know that he 
was a Bohemian. He didn’t act the 












part; he didn’t speak it; he 
didn’t look it. He had no 
back hair to speak of, no cor- 
duroys at all. His ties, judged by the 
standard of the opera and the novel, were 
miserably scanty. His vocabulary was 
thoroughly modern. He had a check- 
book. But Broad Beach,—at least the 
feminine half of it,—promptly forgave 
these lapses from the convention of 
romance, and fell upon Strickland with 
the obvious intention of making a lion of 
him whether he liked it or not. 

As a matter of fact, he liked it but 
little. He had turned his mind toward 
a pleasant vacation: he found that his 
personality was mortgaged to a long 
row of petticoats. Pretty girls demanded 
sketches from him; mothers with more 
money than tact suggested portraits of 
their daughters—at summer rates. 

Out of all the bewildering maze of 
girls, there was one who didn’t bother 
him. She was as friendly as a well- 
bred girl ought to be on such brief ac- 
quaintance; she was charmingly spon- 
taneous and energetic and purposeful. 
Strickland appreciated that sort of 
rationalism because it was also his own; 
and he further appreciated Miss Amory’s 
constant attitude of indifference toward 
his profession. Evidently she had no 
more intention of talking shop to an 
artist than she would have had to a 
doctor or to a civil engineer. 

So Strickland, before he knew it, was 
rushing to her society for the relief it 
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TF a ae gave him; and very 


logically, before he knew 

it, he was in love with her; and 

thirty days from the date of his arrival 

at the Beach, she promised to marry him 
in the autumn. 

Not since a whale was caught in the 
weirs off Pine Island had there been 
such universal excitement in the hotel 
colony ; and a number of skirted guests 
held morning and afternoon sessions on 
the veranda to go into the history of the 
case categorically, somewhat after the 
style of a grand jury. These were the 
people who, failing to perceive that 
Strickland and Miss Amory were far too 
deeply absorbed in each other to know 
or care what was said about them, dis- 
cerned in the abrupt departure of the 
two young people on the same train a 
mutual consciousness of diplomacy gone 
wrong, and a mutual recognition of their 
offense against the peaceful plans of a 
score of mothers. In other words, the 
Beach brought in a true bill against 
them. 


A S a matter of fact, Miss Amory went 
“™“ home to make her trousseau; and 
Strickland went home to work. 

“If I’d ever thought anything like 
this would happen,” he confided to her 
in the chair-car, ‘‘I’d have saved some 
money. I’ve been awfully careless, I 
suppose. But money does buy such bully 
things. Why, I—” 

“But I can’t understand,” reflected 
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Miss Amory, “how 
you could spend it 
all. When a picture that 
doesn’t take you a month = 
to do sells for a thousand 
dollars—” 
“Fifteen hundred,” 
“unless I’m in a hurry.” 
“That’s all the worse. 


said Strickland, 


We never had 
She added 


fifteen hundred a year.” 
hastily, as she observed his amazement: 
“T told you how I came to the Beach, 
didn’t I? It was a birthday gift from a 


cousin out in Oregon—a vacation for a 
gift—clothes and everything. So I can 
do so much with a little money, dear—” 

“You wont have to,” Strickland as- 
sured her. “You see, I’ve been loafing 
along, working when I felt like it, and 
now I’ve got an incentive, I’m going to 
hustle! By October—why, by October I 
ought to have four or five thousand 
saved up. I want nice things for us, 
and I intend to have ’em. We can take a 
house up in Westchester—I’m tired to 
death of camping in New York. I can 
build a studio right in the house, and 
that’s my idea of living!” 

Miss Amory laughed happily. 

“IT do wish I could do something too.” 

“How do you mean?” he puzzled. 

“Well—Mother and I have lived on 
our little annuity for a good many years, 
dear—and it’s demoralizing. It’s nar- 
rowing. I’d like to carn money—I know 
I could if I tried. Women can do any- 


Strickland, be- 
fore he knew it, 
was in love with 
her; and thirty ‘ 
days from the 
date of his arrival 
at the Beach, she 
promised to marry 
him in the autumn. 


a 
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I'd like to be a real 
business woman—not a_ stenographer, 
you know, but in for myself. Only 
Mother—you can imagine! She’s so ter- 
ribly shocked if I suggest anything—” 

Strickland, contemptuous of publicity, 
patted her hand. “Well, I’m glad you 
can’t do anything, Peggy,” he said. 

“You are!” 

He leaned forward and lowered his 
voice, 


thing nowadays. 
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“I’m just beginning to realize that a 
great big part of the pleasure of being 
married is going to be in working for 
you—actually working, and working 
hard. It—it sort of glorifies the work— 
to have it for you. When it was just 
for me, it hardly counted one way or the 
other. Oh, I liked it—-but there wasn’t 
any big motive back of it. I want to 
work hard for you. And if you had an 
independent income, or if you had some 
sort of craftsmanship that brought in 
money, that might sort of spoil things.” 

Peggy raised her eyebrows. 

“T can’t see how. I should think you’d 
want to let me help.” 

“Help, yes. I certainly do want you 
to help. But you help in one way, and I 
help in another. I can make money 
enough—I need you to make a home. 
What did you think you’d do?” 

“Hats,” murmured Miss Amory. 

“Hats!” 

“Yes—make ’em. I can—” 

“But, Peggy, that’s ridiculous. You 
couldn’t—” 

“They do in England. Lady Duff- 
Gordon and—” 

“T don’t care if the Queen of England 
makes hats! I couldn’t ever let you do 
that! Don’t you see how unnecessary it 
is—and how it would look? Try to see 
it from my side, dear; I’ve got to work, 
and you haven’t. What’s imperative for 
me would be just play for you. We don’t 
need any more than I can make for us. 
Please, dear, don’t ever think of earning 
money—not while I’m _ alive and 
healthy !” 

Since every course of action was yet 
pleasurable, Miss Amory tasted the 
pleasure of the first renunciation. 

“All right, dear,” she smiled. “TI 
hoped you wouldn’t mind my helping in 
every way, but if you don’t like it, why 
—I—I'll try to understand.” 

“T knew you would,” said Strickland 
proudly. “I know you always will.” 


N spite of his great joy in her pres- 

ence, in spite of the general theory 
that lovers have no use for clocks, he was 
impatient at the slothfulness of the 
train. His craving to be in the city, to 
be in his studio, to be at work again, 
overbalanced his finer emotions. 





This mood of nervous determination 
didn’t quit him, as it very easily might 
have done, when he actually stood before 
his easel again and sniffed the odor of 
raw turpentine. It was rather accentu- 
ated by the disturbing fact that his bank- 
statement showed even less to his credit 
than he had supposed. Twelve hundred 
dollars was the amount ; and between to- 
day and October it must be augmented 
to cover the complete furnishing of the 
ideal house in Westchester, the expense 
of his own ceremonial raiment and of 
the wedding-trip—a big wedding-trip, 
Strickland decided, for Miss Amory 
hadn’t traveled and there were many 
glorious places he must show her. Strick- 
land concentrated on the image of five 
one-thousand-dollar bills, and smeared 
ground-color on a fresh canvas. 

He experienced, during that first day, 
a curious and annoying diffidence in the 
muscles of his right arm and wrist. They 
obeyed him, but tardily ; he felt cramped 
and hampered. He told himself that 
the proximate cause was undoubtedly his 
long idleness in a cool climate—the 
stiffness would gradually disappear 
under the influence of exercise. 

In the morning, however, the arm 
wasn’t appreciably improved; instead, 
his shoulder seemed to have gone on a 
sympathetic strike, and his neck was as 
the neck of one from the country who 
has stared too hard at the Woolworth 
Building. A queer, boring pain had 
come into being; and sundry nerves of 
the existence of which Strickland had 
hitherto been blissfully ignorant leaped 
into pronounced sensitiveness. Never- 
theless he goaded himself to work, with 
all the self-scorn of a man who thinks 
himself immune to physical disaster be- 
cause nothing serious has previously 
harassed him. 





UT on the morrow, when Strickland 

woke from a restless doze, he couldn’t 
raise his arm at all. The doctor whom 
he summoned spent hardly a cursory 
glance at it before he mentioned a word 
at which Strickland went sickly white. 

“Not—not permanent!” said Strick- 
land, half whispering. 

“Not necessarily—not probably. It’s 
a simple treatment—” 
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“But I can’t understand,” reflected Miss Amory, ‘‘how you could spend it all. When a picture that doesn’t 
take you a month to do sells for a thousand dollars—” 


“But—Doctor!” Strickland’s pupils 
were extraordinarily dilated, and his 
breathing was stertorous. ‘How long—” 

The physician looked carefully at the 
opposite wall. 

“How long could you afford to rest, 
Mr. Strickland ?” 


“Two weeks?” suggested the painter 
gs 


dubiously. 
“Two weeks !” 
“At the outside—the very outside. 


You can do something—you've got to! 
Why, I’m going to be married in the 


What’s the soonest I can possibly get 
back to work? That’s what I—” 


“The soonest,” said the doctor deliber- 
ately, ‘“‘would be about the first of Febru- 
ary or March.” 

Strickland stared dazedly. 


His lips 
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parted, but he didn’t speak; he stared 
blindly at the doctor sitting beside him, 
and drew a deep, slow breath, exhaled 
as slowly, and suddenly shut his eyes. 
“And it might be—a year from then,” 
finished the doctor. “I’m  sorry—but 
there’s no use deceiving ourselves. We 
can’t predict the duration of these 
things—it’s pure speculation. You have 
a sort of paralysis—neuritis; any one 
of a number of things might account for 
it. Strain, cold, pressure—I don’t know. 
I don’t know where it came from, and 
I don’t know how long it’s going to 
stay. But it’s not a trivial case; I can’t 
guarantee that you’ll be out of it in six 
months; I can’t swear that you'll be 
out of it in twelve. It depends on how 
you behave.” He rose, and twiddled 
his watch-chain uncertainly. “I’m going 
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to send a man nurse up for a couple of 
days, anyhow. You can decide later 
what you’ll do. Anyway. you can’t stay 
here alone. I’ll drop in to-morrow, and 
in the meantime—don’t worry!” 

“No,” said Strickland without the 


slightest emphasis. ‘“That’s right.” 


MISS AMORY took the news with 

amazing calmness and philosophy. 
Adequately chaperoned by a maiden ac- 
quaintance who was over sixty, she came 
straight to his studio, cried over him 
briefly, put away her handkerchief as 
though she were utterly sure of her 
future demeanor, and began to make 
sensible plans. At the end of ten minutes 
Strickland was somewhat appalled to 
learn that he was to be married not in 
October but in August. 

“This is where you need me,” said 
Miss Amory decisively, “and we’re not 
going to be silly about it.” 

“But it’s impossible! It’s imprac- 
tical—”’ 

“Don’t you want me?” she asked him. 

“You know I do, but—” 

“Then we wont be silly about it. You 
don’t know how long you'll be ill. The 
doctor said so. And we can take that 
beautiful trip any time—and the house 
can wait. The thing now is to make 
you comfortable and happy—” 

Strickland groaned—not at the pros- 
pect of being married, but at the very 
paradox Miss Amory had committed. 

“Where could we Jive?” he queried. 

“Why not here?” said Miss Amory, 
including all four walls in her gesture. 
“Tt’s a lovely place—and I could make 
it ever so much more pleasant for you. 
It’s more like a barracks than anything 
else just now—but after I’m through 
with it—” 

“But—” Strickland glanced at the 
maiden lady, who, after examining one 
or two charcoal sketches in the corner, 
had blushingly placed herself at the 
window and given her whole attention 
to incidents of the sidewalk. “What are 
we going to live on? Suppose I’m laid 
up a year?” 

“We'll have enough,” said Miss 
Amory with supreme confidence. ‘You 
wait and see how I can manage. It 
wont do you the least good to argue, 
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dear—because I’m not going to desert 
you just when you need me. This is 
an emergency—and I’m here! I’m going 
to take care of you. So that’s settled!” 

And Strickland, subsequent to a little 
argument and a little pleading, was con- 
vinced that it really was settled—settled 
so thoroughly that he never fully re- 
covered from it. His personality suffered 
from that first conflict of judgment ; 
somehow it so merged into Miss Amory’s 
that all at once she was in charge of 
the situation to the last detail. 

Strickland simply accepted the facts 
as they were and lived on faith. He was 
too weakened physically to protest or 
to combat; he had to rely upon Miss 
Amory, because he was incapable of 
relying upon himself. His man nurse 
was discharged, and another—a more 
capable one—was engaged by Miss 
Amory. The studio—in reality it was 
a suite of three rooms—was cleaned and 
put in order according to Miss Amory’s 
directions and under her supervision. 

Sundry pieces of Miss Amory’s fur- 
niture arrived—and crowded professional 
apparatus to the wall, and eventually 
out of sight behind a gorgeous Japanese 
screen. The characteristic odor of oil- 
paints diminished under the compelling 
attack of castile soap and of somewhat 
more subtle perfumes peculiar to Miss 
Amory. The studio itself lost its iden- 
tity; it became a pleasant living-room, 
rather more feminine than masculine in 
its appointments. 

And then at last, on a sunny morning 
in early August, a little group of friends 
stocd in the north light and listened 
while Strickland and Miss Amory ex- 
changed pledges which at that particular 
time and under those particular condi- 
tions, might easily have been reversed 
without affecting the sense of the obliga- 
tions. As it was, Strickland couldn’t 
help smiling a bit cynically when he en- 
dowed Miss Amory with all his worldly 
goods. They amounted, at that period 
of civic history, to eight hundred and 
some dollars, and the chattels in sight. 

For days he had tortured his brain 
with figures. For nights he hadn’t slept, 
because of his worries. And now, hope- 
lessly incapacitated, condemned for two- 
thirds of each day to lie motionless on 
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the old divan, he had a wife on his hands 
—he had increased expenses; he had 
doubled responsibilities. He couldn’t 
analyze his reasons; he couldn’t justify 
his reckless and selfish improvidence. 

Reflection told Strickland that it 
wasn’t due to his volition at all; it was 
due to Miss Amory, who had insisted 
on taking care of him. He hadn’t mar- 
ried her: she had married him. 


UT in reality Miss Amory had mar- 

ried him soberly and with prudence 
aforethought. One week after the 
wedding, she removed the evidences of 
the breakfast-table, put on her hat, and 
kissed him with some significance. 

“Going out?” he inquired casually. 

“Honeymoon’s over,” she laughed. 
“I’m going to work.” 

“Work!” said Strickland. 
you mean by that?” 

She sat on the arm of his chair and 
laid her cheek against his. 

“Dear,” she said, “you mustn’t be 
cross—you must try to see things my 
way now. It’s what I’ve always wanted 
to do, and this is exactly the right time 
to do it. I planned it all out the day you 
telephoned me, and I got a lot of advice, 
and then I borrowed some money from 
a cousin of ours out West, and—and 
I’m in business!” 

“Business!” said Strickland. 
ness!” 

She nodded affirmatively. 

“Hundreds of women are—and you 
mustn't feel hurt, dear. I’m just as 
happy to be working for you as you 
would have been to work for me—per- 
haps even happier. It’s—it’s a tiny 
little place near Fifth Avenue—” 

“A shop!” said Strickland. With a 
sudden inrush of accurate memory he 
saw through the whole design. “Is it a 
shop—and you're going to sell hats— 
after what we said?” 

“Ves, dear. It’s the sweetest little 
shop—I’ve got a girl to help me, and 
I’ve sent out announcements to loads 
and loads of people. We had to do 
something, you know, and—you’re not 
angry, are you?” 

“No,” said Strickland slowly. 
not—angry. No, I’m not angry. 


“What do 


“Bust- 


“T’m 
But 


—I wish I’d known of it before—” 
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“What would it have 
made ?” 

“T’m not sure,” he said gravely, “that 
I’d have agreed to be supported by my 
wife.”’ 

“You'd do anything I want you to do,” 
she told him’ gayly. “You couldn’t help 


difference 


it! I said I’d take care of you! And 
as soon as you're well again—” 
“Oh, don’t!” said Strickland mis- 


erably. There was a short silence. 

“You are angry, though!” 

“No—I told you I’m not. J haven't 
any cause to be angry. It’s something 
to be ashamed of.” 

“Ashamed ? when I’m only trying—” 

“If I’d remotely imagined this—do 
you think I’d have let you do it?” 

“But you knew we had to find an in- 
come somewhere !” 

“IT don’t know if I did, or not! I 
don’t know what I thought. I’ve been 
too hurt to care what happened. Nothing 
had any effect on me. But if I’d known—” 

“You’re not sorry we’re married ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Strickland bit- 
terly. “I tell you, I don’t know!” 

Again there was silence. Presently 
the girl arose, and kissed him lightly. 

“Good-by, dear,” she said. “Your 
lunch is all ready—all but the tea, and 
all you have to do is to boil the water. 
I’ll be home at six. And you think it 
all over—and be nice to me when I come 
back, because I’ll probably be tired.” 

He caught at her sleeve. 

“Peggy—don’t go off like that! -It’s 
—it’s a horrible thing—to have you do 
this! I can’t tell you how it makes me 
feel! You fired it at me so suddenly—” 

She disengaged herself gently. 

“It can’t be helped, can it? And I 
didn’t tell you, because I knew you'd 
object. But why shouldn’t I do what 
I can—one of us has to earn something! 
You would if you could—but you can’t. 
And I can—in a way I’ve always wanted 
to try. You think it over, dear—lI’ve 
got to hurry.” She bent over him for 
the last time. “I’m only doing it because 
I love you so much,” she whispered, 
and fled incontinently. 


T was a long and a difficult day for 
Strickland. He experienced a 
moral agony which only a sensitive man 
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and a man of- normally high earning 
power could appreciate, and by dusk 
he had reached a conclusion which nearly 
overwhelmed him. Literally, he didn’t 
care. He was sorry, and he felt abased ; 
but he was too much worn out and too 
deeply chagrined at his own weakness 
to care whether Peggy 
wanted to make hats, or 
whether she didn’t. He 
missed her desperately; but 
he said to himself that con- 
versely she would very likely 
have missed him. Nothing 
mattered, anyway. 

He touched his right arm 
gingerly, and winced. Across 
the studio an unframed fig- 
ure study caught his eye. 
Strickland dropped his head 
and said disconnected sen- 
tences under his breath. He 
had loved to paint, and he 
had loved the consciousness 
of work well done and of 
rewards well deserved. And 
—Peggy was uptown in the 
sweetest little shop, financed 
with borrowed money, selling 
hats! 

“T don’t care! 
aloud. “I don’t care! 
be hanged if I care!” 

When she returned to him, 
he was quiet and unenthusiastic. He in- 
quired politely if the day had satisfied 
her, and showed a superficial interest. in 
what she had ‘to relate. Without lengthy 
discussion, they already seemed to have 
reached a state of compromise; Strick- 
land wouldn’t bother to oppose his wife, 
because he knew in advance that he’d be 
unsuccessful; and Peggy wouldn’t ir- 
ritate him with reports of the venture 
he detested. They passed a congenial 
evening; and when, the following 
morning, Peggy put on her hat, Strick- 
land smiled at her as cheerily as though 
she were merely going out to market. 
During her absence he fortified himself 
by almost continuous statements that he 
didn’t care. As long as he couldn’t paint, 
he didn’t care about anything. And so, 
day by day, they lived until the routine 
was firmly established; and after that, 
there was small possibility of retreat. 
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he said slowly. 
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before—” 
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“No,” said Strickland 
“I’m not—angry. 
No, I’m not angry. But 
—I wish I'd known of it 








RACH Monday Strickland had written 

for his wife, laboriously, and with 
a perilous finger-movement, a check for 
general expenses ; there came in October 
a Monday when Peggy shook her head. 

“T wont need it this week,” she said. 

Strickland’s heart almost stopped. 

“Why not?” 

“We're doing so 
she explained, almost apolo- 
getically, “that I drew a 
little money out on Satur- 
day.” 

Strickland scowled at the 
check. 

“You'd 
anyway.” 

“Oh, no. 
balance must be 
shaky, dear—’”’ 

Strickland bit his lip. 
Hour by hour he had ex- 
pected this contingency; he 
had tried to prepare himself 
for it; he had hoped never 
to see it; and he had realized 
that if it should come, their 
domestic affairs would 
suredly tremble on the edge 
of a financial crisis. The 
contingency had arrived — 
and Peggy was independent. 

“You’d better take this, 
anyway,” he said thickly. 

For a marvel, she comprehended. She 
perceived what was in his mind ; he had 
signed away the last atom of that self- 
respect which makes some men million- 
aires and other men good husbands. 
From now on, Strickland, with his use- 
less right arm, was a charge upon her. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said. She 
took the pink slip, and later tucked it 
away in a leather jewel-case with her 
most precious treasures. It was, 
recognized, of far greater sentimental 
value than it purported on its face to 
be. It represented the determining act 
of one who by virtue of it ceased to be 
the head of a family. 

Fortunately for the two Stricklands, 
the little shop uptown had caught on. 
It had about it that mysterious quality 
of exclusiveness which excludes only 
those limited to a slight expenditure. 
It breathed an atmosphere which created 
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in the brain of every client the impression 
that because she was in that precise shop, 
she was measurably superior to the 
woman in the next one. It served the 
greats and the near-greats and many 
who where yet climbing and hoping ; and 
it enjoyed in consequence a great popu- 
larity among suburbanites, who naturally 
patronized it to show that their taste 
was metropolitan. 


T was in February—and Strickland’s 

arm was no better—that one or two of 
Peggy’s patrons suggested an improved 
location and larger quarters ; and it was 
in March that Peggy, having repaid her 
loan to the Western cousin, inquired of 
those same patrons if stock in a small 
corporation would appeal to them as an 
investment. It was in April she wrote 
her first letter on the new stationery, 
with her name joined to the title of 
president, and it was in May that the 
company declared its initial dividend. 
By this time she had seen visions of 
enormous profits—for when three dol- 
lars’ worth of material and two dollars’ 
worth of time make a forty-dollar con- 
fection, the only serious problem is the 
number of customers—and Strickland 
was alternately puffed with pride and 
submerged in gloom. 

She had suggested to him, timidly, 
that he might do worse than associate 
himself with her: from widely diverging 
motives he denied it. The origin of the 
company, its progress, its success, were 
due to her efforts; he preferred, he said, 
not to detract in any way from her 
glory. He even declined to become a 
director of the corporation; indeed, he 
had never even entered its doors, al- 
though there were days when he 
could have made the trip without dis- 
comfort. Long since, he had ceased to 
deprecate Peggy’s acumen; he was over- 
joyed when he heard of her accomplish- 
ments; but always he reacted strongly, 
and always his mind returned to the one 
numbing fact—that almost from the day 
of their wedding she had supported 
him. 

He still refused absolutely to take 
money from her. She could pay the 
household bills if she liked, but as for 
furnishing him with actual cash—that 
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was beyond the limit of his pride. He 
had clothes enough for another season, 
—Norfolk jackets and tweeds are peren- 
nial—and his personal expenses were 
small. Out of his meager bank-balance 
he bought for himself his sole luxury 
—tobacco; and after Peggy had once 
made the gross error of bringing him 
a box of imported perfectos, she never 
erred again. She endured his unlovely 
pipes rather than add the final touch to 
what he considered his degradation. 


EFORE the Stricklands had _ been 
married a year they were house- 
hunting in Westchester; the rent of the 
house they selected, however, wasn’t 
paid by the one who had first thought 
of that county for residential purposes. 
Peggy, greatly changed in manner from 
a year ago, signed the lease, after very 
businesslike negotiations; and Peggy 
ordered the equipment ; and Peggy hired 
the servants; and Peggy went to town 
to her office every morning, leaving 
Strickland invalided and resentful in a 
steamer chair on the lawn. He wasn’t 
appreciably soothed by the improvement 
in his surroundings; nor was he notice- 
ably exalted in spirits by what Peggy 
said to him at the end of a month of 
commutation ! 

“TI wouldn’t have believed,” she said 
thoughtfully, “that I would miss all the 
old frivolous things so little. Honestly, 
dear, it seems as though I’d never done 
anything else but manage a business! 
And the joy of realizing that it’s for 
you—” 

Strickland sighed wearily. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “you make me 
feel as though you're glad this darned 
old soup-bone of mine is out of com- 
mission.” 

“Oh, no! You now it’s not that, dear ! 
But it’s been such a wonderful ex- 
perience to work for both of us—it’s 
made me feel so—sort of imperial!” 

“Yes.”” He regarded her impassively. 
“You're going through one set of emo- 
tions that every married man has.” 

“It’s a beautiful emotion, though— 
and it’s made me love you infinitely 
more to work for you.” : 

“T suppose,” he said, “you really 
prefer this combination now. You'd 
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want to keep it up, no matter whether 
I’m in shape or not.” 

“I’d certainly hate to give up my 
business,” she admitted. “I don’t know 
if I could.” 

“So that if I ever get to painting 
again—” 

Peggy started, and after a moment 
laughed softly. 

“You really scared me,” she said. 
“I’m so used to being a business man 
that it was a bit of a shock—”’ 

“You'd rather I wouldn’t paint if I 
could ?” 

“No, of course not! But it has been 
a glorious feeling—” 

“Even when it tires you so very 
much ?” 

“Oh, that’s part of the work. Nobody 
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As Peggy gazed, he stepped back for the perspective—nodded in evident satisfaction, and moved forward. His right 
precision. He had made not more than a dozen motions when he paused, as though 


can help getting tired. Why shouldn't 
I be? I never mind it—as long as it’s 
for you—” 

“You'd give it up if' I asked you to, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Her expression was one of in- 
credulity. 

“Why, how would we dive?” 

“Oh—assuming that I could support 
us,” he said, smiling wryly. 

“T—don’t—know,” said Peggy in 
great seriousness. ‘““Why—I don’t know! 
I don’t. know if I could give it up! The 
idea of not being—quite free—” 

“Perhaps you can imagine how /’ve 
felt,” said Strickland. “7 had ten years 
of freedom. It’s rather a come-down 
to have to be a housekeeper.” 

Peggy nodded sympathetically. 
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“IT know—I hope I know. But if you 
were well again, and I were just keep- 
ing house for you, I don’t think I’d 
take things as hard as you do, dear. I 
wish you'd let me treat you as you'd 
want to treat me.” 

Strickland’s mouth straightened. 

“We've been through all that—” 

“But I want you to have luxuries too, 
dear. You'd buy them for me if you 
could—and before we were married, you 
said you didn’t want me to earn any- 
thing for myself; you wanted to give 
me everything I had. And now you can’t 
earn pin-money or  tobacco-money,— 
whatever you call it——and I can. And 
you must have spent every cent of what 
you had when we started. If you'd 
please let me—” 


arm swung painfully; once she heard him say “‘Ouch!” but he selected a fresh brush, and dabbed on with confidence and 
listening, held himself tense—then slowly turned and saw his wife in the doorway. 


“No, dear,” said Strickland. “So you 
do see the point at last, do you?” 

“What point?” 

“The wage-earner’s. Truly, now— 
aren’t you a tiny bit glad I haven’t any 
income? Doesn't it please you to come 
up the walk, and know that you’ve paid 
for all of this—every atom of it? And 
wouldn’t your satisfaction be a tiny bit 
less if you hadn’t done it all—if all the 
credit wasn’t yours ?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“I’m afraid it would. I’m just as 
sorry for you as I can be, but—it’s been 
a great joy to do it. And if you’d only 
let me give you little presents—the way 
you’d give them to me—” 

“Let’s not discuss that,” said Strick- 
land. 
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AND on other occasions, too, Strick- 
“land declined to discuss it. Out of 
that small fund he still provided tobacco, 
and occasional inexpensive personal 
items; and Peggy, observing him, and 
noting how firmly he clung to the ragged 
remnant of his estate, hesitated to think 
of his utter desolation when at last he 
must rely upon her for the most trivial 
solace of his inactivity. She dreaded 
that event; and yet, because sooner or 
later it must come, she waited eagerly 
for it. She wanted to put the wretched 
day behind her. She wanted to give him 
unreservedly the books and the pictures 
he craved: she wanted to bring him un- 
expected cravats and scarfpins: she 
wanted to heap upon him all manner 
of surprises—whereas now he refused 
unconditionally to permit her this simple 
pleasure. Apparently by the use of ex- 
traordinary caution Strickland was able 
to maintain his position rigidly. At 
least, he said, he wasn’t reduced to the 
extremity of having her buy pipe- 
cleaners for him. 

She waited for him to become in- 
solvent—that was what it amounted to 
—with a heart bursting to aid him. She 
kept watch over his smoking-stand, re- 
joicing as his supply of tobacco grew 
lower and lower, and sorrowing as a new 
tin appeared, shining and generous. She 
felt that when the day of reckoning 
finally arrived, when he was absolutely 
penniless, there would be one mighty 
struggle, and after that, Strickland 
would concede her the greatest pleasure 
of all—and she longed for it. Perhaps 
he would even compromise on the whole 
question and accept half of her income, 
as he had told her that he expected to 
give her half of his. 

So she waited and watched until 
Strickland, wearying of his pipes, took 
to cigars ; and then she knew that the 
end must be very near. The cigars im- 
proved in quality; the situation began 
to grate on Peggy’s nerves. Strickland 
kept two boxes now: and Peggy went 
apprehensively to a tobacconist’s and 
learned about prices. Her resultant 
estimate was that Strickland must be 
practically bankrupt; her judgment was 
that he was completing his ethical in- 
dependence in a blaze of glory and 
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Havana fillers. Then Strickland ordered 
another box, and Peggy exploded. 

“If I were in your place,” she said, 
“T wouldn’t deprive you of any happi- 


ness! You can afford almost anything 
you want! We're paying a dividend 


every month! And—well, you see, to have 
you insist on buying cheap cigars and 
that awful stuff you smoke in a pipe is 
— it’s discouraging! I want you to have 
all the fun you can—” 

“That ‘awful stuff,’”’ said Strickland 
cheerfully, “is a darned good mixture. 
And these aren’t cheap cigars.” 

“But why wont you let me 

“Now, look here,” he said, “this isn’t 
the most tranquil state of existence for 
me, Peggy ; you ought to see that ; and—”’ 

“But you wouldn’t have let me make 
hats for pin-money if I hadn’t had to—” 

“That’s entirely different.” 

“T don’t see it. And it’s merely a 
question of time—” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“It’s merely a question of time when 
you'll have used up all your money. It 
isn’t only that, dear—I feel as though 
you wont take things from me just be- 
cause /’ve earned the money. You hurt 
me.” ° 

“I’m very far from intending to hurt 
you—on the contrary.” 

“Then wAy wont you take some of—” 

“T don’t want it.” 

Peggy stared at him for ten seconds. 
Then she rose and went to her desk 
and searched a handbag she found there. 

“In this drawer,” she said over her 
shoulder, ‘I’m putting a hundred dollars 
—see? And I’m going to put more in 
there every week. That’s yours! It’s 
yours just as much as it is mine. I’m 
not going to look to see whether you 
use it or not—it’s in an envelope. But 
if you want to make me stop feeling dis- 
credited,—if you want me to stop think- 
ing you wish you hadn’t married me, 
you'll use it.” Her voice trembled, and 
she averted her face. 

“Is it as bad-as that?” he asked, 
following a period of strained silence. 

“Yes—it is!” 

“Very well,” said Strickland. He 
crossed the room and put his left arm 
around her. “You're a good girl— 
and—” 
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“Please,” she whispered, “wont you 
do just that much to please me?” 

“Tf—taking money out of that drawer 
will make you any happier, I’ll take it 
out,” he said. 

For the first time in a year she was 
thoroughly contented. 

HERE were five successive weeks 

during which she was radiant. Five 
times she had slipped a white envelope 
into the desk drawer, and five times she 
found the drawer empty. Strickland had 
bought two new Norfolk suits; he had 
bought books; he had a hundred small 
indications of delightful extravagances. 
His arm was evidently losing its stiff- 
ness, too, and his optimism was in- 
fectious. He talked of the future,— 
something he hadn’t previously been 
willing to do,—and he talked commer- 
cially rather than artistically. The pair 
had never been so congenial. 

There were interludes, however, when 
Peggy seemed to detect in Strickland’s 
manner a reminiscence of his former 
depression, a return of his old bitterness, 
and somehow these moments were, per- 
haps by comparison, especially fearful 
to her. There was one morning when 
at breakfast his whole attitude was so 
terrifying that she went to town in great 
distress; and shortly after noon, unable 
to withstand her own imaginings, she 
hurried over to the Terminal and caught 
an express. She didn’t quite know why 
she was going home; she didn’t know 
what she expected to do when she got 
there ; she was actuated by an intuition, 
and she obeyed it. 

From the station she went to the 
house as rapidly as a taxicab could take 
her; she ran up the steps, and into the 
living-room. Over the back of a chair 
was the coat of one of Strickland’s new 
suits; from the pocket some papers and 
cards had fallen to the floor ; she stooped 
mechanically to pick them up. One of 
the envelopes disgorged its contents— 
and Peggy gave a little gasp of aston- 
ishment. Her eyes widened. She stooped 
again; then suddenly she sat down and 
began to open the other envelopes. 
There were five of them, and each con- 
tained exactly the sum she had placed 
in it. 
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For a space which may have been two 
or twenty minutes she sat dumb, baffled, 
bewildered. Finally she rose, and with 
the five exhibits in her hand she passed 
into the library. Strickland wasn’t there. 
She climbed the stairs to the second 
floor: overhead she heard, in the attic 
room he had claimed as his private do- 
main, his cheery whistling. On tiptoe 
she achieved the uncarpeted flight; she 
stood at the threshold of the attic room. 
At the farther end, near a window 
through which came the precious north 
light, stood Strickland before an easel. 
He had an old apron over his clothes ; he 
was painting! 

As Peggy gazed, he stepped back for 
the perspective—nodded in evident satis- 
faction, and moved forward. His right 
arm swung painfully; once she heard 
him say “Ouch!” but he selected a fresh 
brush, and dabbed on with confidence 
and precision. He had made not more 
than a dozen motions when he paused, as 
though listening, held himself tense— 
then slowly turned and saw his wife in 
the doorway. 

For an instant they faced each other, 
spellbound. Strickland put down his 
palette. 

“Why—why, Peggy—” he faltered. 

She came a slow pace or two toward 
him; the look in her eyes alarmed him. 

“How — how long — how long have 
you—been doing this?” she managed. 

“A month or two—more than two 
months—ten weeks,” he stamméred. 

“And—you let me think you were— 
still crippled ?” i 

“Peggy! Don’t look at me like that!” 

“TI found these downstairs,’ she said 
dully. “I thought you were letting me 
help you. And you've been working—” 

Strickland was at her side: his arm 
was around her. 

“Peggy!” he said. “Don’t! Oh, 
don’t! Can’t you understand, dear? 
Can’t you see? I wanted you to have 
your pleasure—/ know what it means; 
you wanted to feel that you were doing 
the work—and you’re doing so splen- 
didly with your business. If you'd 
known I could work again, you’d have 
lost half your joy in it. I didn’t mean to 
let you know—not until I had to.” 

“You’ve had—ten weeks?” 
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“Ves—all day, dear—when you were 
gone. Wont you understand? Just as 
soon as I could really work again, I 
couldn’t let you go into town! You 
ought to realize that now! And before 
I told you, I was going to wait just as 
long as I possibly could.” 

“And”—comprehension seized her 
“vou’ve sold something !” 

“Only a couple of little ones—and I 
didn’t sign ’em myself. I couldn’t—you 
might have heard. I signed an assumed 
name; that’s why I got so little—a hun- 
dred apiece—from my old dealer.” 

“And that’s — that’s why you didn’t 
use—my money ?” 

“That’s why. 








I couldn’t take that, 
dear. I couldn’t do it. I’d have done 
anything rather than that. I meant to 
keep it until—well, until I could use it 
for you, somehow.” 

She quivered slightly in his arms. 

“You were—you were willing to do 
that—to sign another name, and get a 
tenth—” 

“All I wanted was to keep you-from 
knowing it. You’d said you were so 
happy to know that you could support us 
—alone. I thought I could give you a 
little more time, dear—maybe a year, or 
two years.” 

“Y-you’d have waited that 
j-just to let me be s-successful—” 

“T’d have waited as long as I could 
stand it,’ he said. 

“And now—you don’t n-need me any 
more !” 

Strickland kissed her gently. 

“Ves, I do—but I need you with me— 
not away from me. I can paint now.” 

“And—what am / going to do?” 

“You?” he repeated blankly. “Why— 
—why, you’re going to keep house for 
me, aren’t you? You can sell your busi- 
ness, and you'll have an income all the 
rest of your life—” 


long— 


HE clutched him tightly, and in that 

moment Strickland felt, swiftly and 
surely, the dominant quality of the head 
of a family —and Peggy felt the im- 
potence which Strickland had known so 
long and hated so sincerely. 
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“Y-yes,”’ she breathed. “I can do that. 
I want to do that. I want to keep house 
for you. I want you to support me. I’m 
tired of business—but I love it, too. I 
don’t want to give it up! I just want 
you to love me and pet me..... But 
c-couldn’t you let me keep on—some- 
how? Can’t I have—my tobacco money 
—and work for it just a little, too.” 

Strickland patted her cheek affection 
ately. 

“Why —that’s different,’ he said. 
“It’s different now, dear. /’m going to 
support us. And a man doesn’t want his 
wife to earn money.” He _ stopped 
abruptly, and for some seconds he held 
her without speaking. “It’s curious,” he 
said hesitantly. “I had it all reasoned 
out awhile ago; I thought I knew how 
you'd feel if you were in my place,— 
how I’d feel in yours,—but it doesn’t 
seem so logical now. .... Anyway, it’s 
all because we love each other, isn’t it?” 

“Y-yes,” said Peggy. ‘“That’s—that’s 
it! Everything's because we love each 
other !”” 


HE Stricklands live in a charming 

house up in Westchester. Strickland 
paints eight pictures a year and sells 
them for two thousand dollars apiece. 
The millinery corporation makes twice 
as much, but without Peggy’s super- 
vision it has rather deteriorated. Her in- 
dividual income, independent of Strick- 
land, is precisely zero. The amount she 
received for her stock would have pro- 
vided an ample yearly sum out of which 
to buy her personal effects, but Strick- 
land was opposed to that arrangement. 
He desired, he said, to furnish an allow- 
ance—and he’d rather resent any outside 
source of revenue. It would diminish 
his satisfaction in his own financial 
progress. So they took the proceeds of 
the stock and bought their house with 
It. 

Peggy makes her own hats, and 
Strickland always admires them, whether 
he likes them or not—especially if he 
has happened to have a recent cramp in 
his right arm, due to overwork. What 
could be fairer than that? 





There will be another delightful story by 


Holworthy Hall in an early issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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tentment. 

The two saw each other for the first 
time on a train going into New York. 
That is, they saw each other but neither 
knew it afterward. For Kedzie was 
+ ase of what was before her and 

Dyckman was looking into the eyes of 
Charity Coe Cheever, a person of travel 
and wealth as unlimited as his own. 
These two had loved since childhood. 
But before the slow-moving Jim claimed 
her as his own, Peter Cheever, a more 
tempestuous wooer, had come along and 
carried her off her feet. 

The Cheevers had not been long mar- 
ried when the husband, still tempestuous, 
left his lovely wife in a Paris hospital, 
caring for wounded and orphans, while 
he crossed to New York and spent his 
time with Zada L’Etoile, a dancer. 

Charity Coe had come home but did 

not know, and was still devoted to 
Cheever. Dyckman knew. They met by 
chance on the train. 
* At the Grand Central station, while 
Dyckman was escorting Charity to a cab, 
the two were seen by Prissy Atterbury, 
an accomplished gossip. Atterbury 
planned to regale a week-end party with 
the choice bit, for everyone knew that 
Jim Dyckman still loved Charity Coe and 
that Peter Cheever hated Jim Dyckman. 
And a little later, Prissy put his plan into 
execution with disastrous effect: soon 
the names of Dyckman and Charity Coe 
were everywhere coupled. 

Kedzie’s father, claim adjuster | who 
“thought he knew a thing or two,” was 
directed by a wag to stay at the Bilt- 
more. There Father Thropp thought the 
price twelve dollars for two rooms meant 
for two rooms and board for a week. So 
Kedzie got her first glimpse of New York 
from the top. 

Here again she saw Dyckman and 
Charity Coe and Cheever, for while the 
Thropps senior slept, Kedzie stole down 
to the supper-room and hid where she 
could watch. Cheever was at a table with 
Zada L’Etoile. He did not know that his 
wife had come back from the mountains 
where she had been resting, for he had 
not been home to receive her telegram. 
And Charity, when she found he was not 
at home, had asked Jim Dyckman to take 


family to go at once to 
cheaper quarters. Kedzie, intoxicated 
with the luxury, refused to budge. Then 
Thropp pére, already bursting with 


anger, put his girl across his knee and 
spanked her. After that he led his 
womenfolk to the street. 

There the crossing was a maelstrom. 
Kedzie was caught in the thick of it, 
dropped her valise for safety, and made 
into the crowd and did not come back. 
The papers, next morning, ran front- -page 
stories of how a spanked beauty had run 
away. 


EANWHILE, Kedzie walked about 
New York enraptured. She had, she 
felt, come home. And when, while visit- 
she admired the 


ing a “picture-show,’ 
name of the heroine, “Anita Adair,” she 
decided to adopt it for her own. Hence- 


forth she was to be Miss Anita Adair of 
New York. But it was on the grass of a 
park that “Anita Adair” slept that night, 
utter weariness overtook her far from 
any place of refuge. 

Next morning, however, one Skip Mac- 
gruder, waiter at a_ little restaurant 
where Kedzie sought breakfast, was at- 
tracted by her beauty. Skip found her 
lodgings, and found her also a job in a 
candy-store. For some weeks Kedzie 
kept this place, flirting with the various 
customers and learning that unlimited 
candy is not infinite joy. 

Then a chewing-gum salesman em- 
ployed Kedzie as the model for an ad- 
vertisement, with such success that soon 
she was graduated and became a pro- 
fessional model for calendars and other 
advertisements. And she fell in love with 
a young advertisement-writer named 
Gilfoyle. 

Soon after this Kedzie joined a troupe 
of neo-Greek dancers managed by a Miss 
Silsby. And thus it was that she first met 
Jim Dyckman. For Miss Silsby’s troupe 
was engaged to entertain the guests of 
the wealthy Mrs. Noxon at a Newport 
outdoor charity féte. At this performance 


Kedzie distinguished herself by slipping 
and falling into a fountain. And Jim 
Dyckman standing with Charity Coe and 
the other guests, 
rescues her. 


rushes forward and 
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CHAPTER XX 


pre cg, HE scene was like one of the over- 


é y crowded tapestries of the Middle Age. 
L | At the top was the Noxon palace, 

= majestic, serene, self-confident in the 
correctness of its architecture and not afraid even of 
the ocean outspread below. 

The house looked something like Mrs. Noxon at her best. Just now she was at 
her worst. She stood by her marble pool and glared at her mob of guests dispersing 
in knots of laughter and indifference. There were hundreds of men and women 
of all ages and sizes, and almost all of them were startling the summer of 1915 
with the fashion-plates of 1916. 

Mrs. Noxon turned from them to the dispersing nymphs of Miss Silsby’s troupe. 

The nymphs were dressed in the fashion of B. C. 916. They also were laughing 
and snickering, as they sauntered toward the clump of trees and shrubs which 
masked their dressing-tent. One of them was not laughing—Kedzie. She was 
slinking along in wet clothes and doused pride. The beautiful wrap that Mrs. 
Charity Cheever had flung about her she had let fall and 
drag in a damp mess. 

Mrs. Noxon was tempted to hobble after Kedzie 
and smack her for her outrageous mishap. But she 
could not afford the luxury. She must laugh with 
her guests. She marched after them to take her 
medicine of raillery more or less concealed as 
they went to look at the other side-shows and 
permit themselves to be robbed handsomely for 
charity. 

Kedzie was afraid to meet Miss Silsby, but 
there was no escape. The moment the shrubs 
closed behind her she fell into the ambush. Miss 
Silsby was shrill with rage and scarlet in the 
face. She swore, and she looked as if she would 
scratch. 

“You miserable little fool!” she began. “You 
ought to be whipped within an inch of your life. 
You have ruined me! It was the biggest chance of 
my career. I should have been a made woman if it hadn’t 
been for you. Now I shall be the joke of the world!” 
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“Please, Miss Silsby,” Kedzie protested, “if 
you please, Miss Silsby—I didn’t mean to fall 
into the water. I’m as sorry as I can be.” 

“What good does it do me for you to be sorry? 
I’m the one to be sorry. I should think you would 
have more sense than to do such a thing!” 

“How could I help it, dog-on it!’ Kedzie retorted, 
her anger recrudescent. 

“Help it? Are you a dancer or are you a c@w?” 

Kedzie quivered as if she had been lashed. She struck back with her best Nimrim 
repartee: ‘‘You’re a nice one to call me a cow, you big, fat old lummox!” 

Miss Silsby fairly mooed at this. 

“You—you insolent little rat, you! You—oh, you—you! I'll never let you dance 
for me again—never !” 

“T’d better resign, then, I suppose,” said Kedzie. 

“Resign? How dare you resign? You're fired! That’s how you'll resign. You're 
fired. The impudence of her! She turns my life-work into a laughing stock and 
then says she’d better resign!” 

“How about to-night?” Kedzie put in, dazed. 

“Never you mind about to-night. I'll get along without you if I have to dance 
myself.” 

The other nymphs shook under this, like cornstalks in a wind. 

But Kedzie was a statuette of pathos. She stood cowering bare-legged before 
Miss Silsby, fully clothed in everything but her right mind. There was nothing 
Grecian about Miss Silsby except the Medusa glare, and that turned Kedzie into 
stone. She finished her tirade by thrusting some money into Kedzie’s hand and 
clamoring: 

“Get into your clothes and get out of my sight.” 

Rage made Miss Silsby generous. She paid Kedzie an extra week and her fare 
to New York. Kedzie had no pocket to put her money in. She carried it in her 
hand and laid it on the table in the tent as she bent to whip her lithe form out 
of her one dripping garment. 

The other nymphs followed her into the tent and made a Parthenonian frieze as 
they writhed out of their tunics and into their petticoats. They gathered about 
Kedzie in an ivory cluster and murmured their sympathy—Miss Silsby not being 
within earshot. 

Kedzie blubbered bitterly as she glided into her every day things, hooking her 
corsets askew, drawing her stockings up loosely and lacing her boots all wrong. 
She was still jolted with sobs as she pushed the hatpins home in her traveling hat. 
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She kissed the other girls good-by. 
They were sorry to see her go, now that 
she was going. And she was very sorry 
to go, now that she had to. 

If she had lingered awhile, Miss 
Silsby would have found her there when 
she relented from sheer exhaustion of 
wrath, and would have restored her to 
favor. But Kedzie had stolen away in 
craven meekness. 


O reach the trade entrance Kedzie 

had to skirt the accursed pool of her 
destruction. Charity Coe was near it, 
seated on a marble bench alone. She 
was pensive with curious thoughts. She 
heard Kedzie’s childish snivel as she 
passed. Charity looked up, recognized 
the girl with difficulty, and after a 
moment’s hesitation called to her: 

“‘What’s the matter, you poor child? 
Come here! What’s wrong?” 

Kedzie suffered herself to be checked. 
She dropped on the bench alongside 
Charity and wailed: - 

“T fell into that damn’ pool, and I’ve 
lost my jah-ob !” 

Charity patted the shaken back a 
moment and said: 

“But there are other jobs, aren’t 
there?” 

“T don’t know of any.” 

“Well, I'll find you one, my dear, 
if you'll only smile. You have such a 
pretty smile.” 

“How do you know?” Kedzie queried, 
giving her a sample of her best. Charity 
laughed. 

“See! That proves it. You are a dar- 
ling, and too pretty to lack for a job. 
Give me your address, and I’ll get you 
a better place than you lost. I promise 
you.” 

Kedzie ransacked her handbag and 
found a printed card, crumpled and 
rouge-stained. She poked it at Charity, 
who read and commented: 

“Miss Anita Adair, eh? Such a pretty 
name! And the address, my dear—if you 
don’t mind. I am Mrs. Cheever.” 

“Oh, are you!” Kedzie exclaimed. 
“I’ve heard of you. Pleased to meet 
you.” 

Then Kedzie whimpered, and Charity 
wrote the address and repeated her as- 
surances. She also gave Kedzie her 





own card and asked her to write to her. 
That seemed to end the interview, and 
so Kedzie rose and said: “Much obliged. 
I guess I gotta go now. G’by!” 

“Good-by,” said Charity. “I'll not 
forget you.” 

Kedzie moved on humbly. She looked 
back. Charity had fallen again into a 
listless reverie. She seemed sad. Kedzie 
wondered what on earth she could have 
to be sorry about. She had money and a 
husband, and she was swagger. 

Kedzie slipped through the gate out 
to the road. She did not dare hire a 
carriage, now that she was jobless. She 
wished she had not left paradise. But 
she dared not try to return. She was not 
“classy” enough. Suddenly a spasm of 
resentment shook the girl. She felt the 
hatred of the rich that always set Tom- 
mie Gilfoyle afire. What right had 
such people to such majesty when Ked- 
zie must walk? What right had they 
to homes and yards so big that it tired 
Kedzie out just to trudge past? Who 
was this Mrs. Cheever, that she should 
be so top-lofty and bend-downy? Kedzie 
ground her teeth in anger and tore Char- 
ity’s card to bits. She flung them at the 
sea, but the wind brought them back 
about her face stingingly. She walked 
on, loathing the very motors that flashed 
by, flocks of geese squawking contempt. 

She walked and walked and walked. 
The overpowering might of the big 
houses in their green demesnes made her 
feel smaller and wearier, but big with 
bitterness. She would have been glad 
to have a suit-case full of bombs to blow 
those snobbish residences into flinders. 

She was dog tired when, after losing 
her way again and again, she reached 
the boarding-house where the dancers 
lodged. She packed her things and went 
to the train, lugging her own baggage. 
When she reached the station she was 
footsore, heartsore, soulsore. Her only 
comfort was that the Silsby dancers had 
been placed early enough on Mrs. 
Noxon’s program for her to have failed 
in time to get home the same day. She 
hated Newport now. It had not been 
good to her. New York was home once 
more. 

“When’s the next train to New York?” 
she asked a porter. 
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“It’s wint,” said the porter. “Wint 
at four-five.” 

“T said when’s the next train,” Kedzie 
snapped. 

“To-marra marnin’,” said the porter. 

“My Gawd,” said Kedzie, “have I 
gotta spend the night in this hole?” 

The porter stared. He was not used 
to hearing Mecca called a hole. 

“Well, if it’s that bad,” he grinned, 
“vou might take the five-five to Prov- 
idence and pick up the six-forty there. 
But you'll have to git a move on.” 

7ZEDZIE got a move on. The train 

swept her out along the edge of 
Rhode Island. She knew nothing of its 
heroic history. She cared nothing for its 
heroic splendor. She thought of it only 
as the stronghold of an embattled aris- 
tocracy. She did not blame Miss Silsby 
for her disgrace, nor herself. She blamed 
the audience, as other actors and authors 
and politicians do. She blazed with the 
merciless hatred of the rich that poor 
people feel when they are thwarted in 
their efforts to rival or cultivate or sell 
to the rich. Their own sins they forget 
as absolved, because the sins have failed. 
It is the success‘of sin and the sin of 
success that cannot be forgiven. 

The little dancer whose foot had 
slipped on the wet marble of wealth 
was shaken almost to pieces by philo- 
sophic vibrations too big for her exquisite 
frame. They reminded her of her poet, 
of Tommie Gilfoyle, who was afraid of 
her and paid court to her. He appeared 
to her now as a radiant angel of redemp- 
tion. From Providence she telegraphed 
him that she would arrive at New York 
at eleven-fifteen, and he would meet 
her if he loved her. 

This done, she went to the lunch- 
counter, climbed on a tall and 
bought herself a cheap dinner. She was 
paying for it out of her final moneys, 
and her brain once more told her 
stomach that it would have to be prudent. 
She swung aboard the train when it 
came in, and felt as secure as a lamb 
with a good shepherd on the horizon. 
When she grew drowsy, she curled up 
on the seat and slept to perfection. 

Heer invasion of Newport was over and 
done—disastrously done, she thought; 
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but its results were just begun for Jim 
Dyckman and Charity Coe. 

Eventually Kedzie reached the Grand 
Central Station—a much different Ked- 
zie from the one that once followed her 
father and mother up that platform to 
that concourse! Her very name was 
different, and her mind had learned mul- 
titudes of things good and bad. She had 
a young man waiting for her—a poet, a 
socialist, a worshiper. Her heavy suit- 
case could not detain her steps. She 
dragged it as a little sloop drags its 
anchor in a gale. 


G ILFOYLE was waiting for her at the 
4 barrier. He bent to snatch the suit- 
case from her and snatched a kiss at the 
same time. His bravery thrilled her; 
his gallantry comforted her immeasur- 
ably. She was so proud of herself and of 
him that she wasted never a glance at 
the powdered gold on the blue ceiling. 

“I’m terrible glad to see you, Tom- 
mie,” she said. 

“Are you? Honest?” he chortled. 

They jostled into each other and the 
crowd. 

“T’m awful hungry, though,” she said, 
“and I’ve got oodles of things to tell 
you.” 

“Let’s eat,” he said. They went to 
the all-night dairy restaurant in the sta- 
tion. He led her to one of the broad- 
armed chairs and fetched her dainties 
—a triangle of apple pie, a circle of 
cruller and a cylinder of milk. — 

She leaned across the arm of the 
chair and told him of her mishaps. He 
was so enraged that he knocked a plate 
to the floor. She snatched the cruller 
off just in time to save it, and the room 
echoed her laughter. 

They talked and talked until she was 
talked out, and it was midnight. He 
began to worry about the hour. It was 
a long ride on the subway and then a 
long walk to her boarding-house and then 
a long walk and a long ride to his. 

“IT hate to go back to that awful 
Jambers woman, and let her know I’m 
fired,’ Kedzie moaned. ‘My trunk’s in 
storage, anyhow, and maybe she’s got 
no room.” 

“Why go back?” said Tommie, not 
realizing the import of his words. It 
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was merely his philosophical habit to 
ask every custom “Why ?” 

“Where else is there to go to?” she 
sighed. 

“If we were only married—” he 
sighed. 

“Why, Tommie!” 

“As we ought to be!” 

“Why, Tommie Gilfoyle!” 

And now he was committed. As 
when he wrote poetry, the grappling- 
hooks of rhyme dragged him into state- 
ments he had not dreamed of at the 
start and was afraid of at the finish—so 
now he stumbled into a proposal he could 
not clamber out of. He must flounder 
through. 

The idea was so deliciously un- 
expected, so fascinatingly novel to Ked- 
zie, that she fell in love with it. Imme- 
diately she would rather have died than 
remain unmarried to Tommie Gilfoyle. 

But there were difficulties. 

In the good old idyllic days it had 
been possible for romantic youth to get 
married as easily as to get dinner—and 
as hard to get unmarried as to get wings. 
Couples who spooned too long at sea- 
side resorts and missed the last train 
home could wake up a preacher and be 
united in indissoluble bonds of holy 
matrimony for two dollars. The preach- 
ers of that day slept light, in order to 
save the reputations of foolish virgins. 

But now a greedy and impertinent 
civil government had stepped in and 
sacrilegiously insisted on having a license 
bought and paid for before the church 
could officiate. And the license bureau 
was not open all night, as it should have 
been. 

Kedzie knew nothing of this, but Gil- 
foyle was informed. Theoretically he 
believed that marriage should be ren- 
dered impossible and divorce easy. But 
he could no more have proposed an in- 
formal alliance with his precious Ked- 
zie than he could have wished that his 
mother had made one with his father. 
His mother and father had eloped and 
been married by a sleepy preacher, but 
that was poetic and picturesque, seeing 
that they did not fail to wake the 
preacher. Gilfoyle’s reverence for Ked- 
zie demanded at least as much sanctity 
about his union with her. 
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It is curious how habits complicate 
life. Here were two people whom it 
would greatly inconvenience to separate. 
Yet just because it was a custom to close 
the license-bureau in the late afternoon, 
they must wait half a night while the 
license-clerk slept and snored, or played 
cards or read detective stories or did 
whatever license-clerks do between mid- 
night and office-hours. And just be- 
cause people habitually crawled into bed 
and slept between midnight and fore- 
noon, these two lovers were already 
finding it hard to keep awake in spite 
of all their exaltation. They simply must 
sleep. Romance could wait. 

Gilfoyle knew that there were places 
enough where Kedzie and he could go 
and have no questions asked except 
“Have you got baggage, or will you pay 
in advance?” But he would not take 
his Kedzie to any such place, any more 
than he would leave a chalice in a saloon 
for safe-keeping. 

In their drowsy brains projects danced 
sparklingly, but they could find nothing 
to do except to part for the eternity of 
the: remnant of’ the night. So Gilfoyle 
escorted Kedzie to the Hotel Belmont 
door, and told her to say she was an 
actress arrived on a late train. He stood 
off at a distance while he saw that she 
registered and was respectfully treated 
and led to the elevator by a page. 

Then he moved west to the Manhattan 
Hotel and found shelter. And thus they 
slept with propriety, Forty-second Street 
lying between them like a sword. 


THE alarm-clock in Gilfoyle’s head 

woke him at seven. He hated to in- 
terrupt Kedzie’s sleep, but he was afraid 
of his boss and he needed his salary 
more than ever—twice as much as ever. 
He telephoned from his room to Kedzie’s 
room down the street and up ten stories 
and was comforted to find that he woke 
her out of a sleep so sound that he could 
hardly understand her words. But he 
eventually made sure that she would 
make haste to dress and meet him in the 
restaurant. 

They breakfasted together at half- 
past eight. Kedzie was aglow with the 
whole procedure. 

“You ought to write a novel about 
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us,” she told Gilfoyle. “It would be a 
lot better than most of the awful stories 
folks write nowadays. And you’d make 
a million dollars, I bet. We need a lot 
of money now, too, don’t we?” 

“A whole lot,” said Gilfoyle, who was 
beginning to fret over the probable cost 
of the breakfast. 

It cost more than he expected—as 
he expected. But he was in for it, and 
he trusted that the Lord would provide. 
They bought a ring at a petty jewelry- 
shop in Forty-second Street and then 
descended to a subway express and 
emerged at the Brooklyn Bridge Station. 

The little old City Hall sat among 
the overtowering buildings like an ex- 
quisite kitten surrounded by mastiffs, but 
Gilfoyle’s business took him and his con- 
quest into the enormous Municipal 
Building, whose windy arcades blew 
Kedzie against him with a pleasant clash. 

The winds of life indeed had blown 
them together as casually as two leaves 
met in the same gutter. But they thought 
it a divine encounter arranged from 
eons back and to continue for eons for- 
ward. They thought it so at that time. 

They went up in the elevator to the 
second floor, where in the fatal Room 
258, clerks at several windows vended 
for a dollar apiece the State’s permission 
to experiment with matrimony. 

There was a throng ahead of them— 
brides, grooms, parents and witnesses of 
various nationalities. All of them looked 
shabby and common, even to Kedzie 
in her humility. All over the world 
couples were mating, as the birds and 
animals and flowers and chemicals mate 
in their seasons. The human pairs adver- 
tised their union by numberless rites of 
numberless religions and non-religions. 
The presence or absence of rite or its 
nature seemed to make little difference 
in the prosperity of the emulsion. The 
presence or absence of romance seemed 
to make little difference, either. But it 
seemed to be generally agreed upon as 
a policy around the world that marriage 
should be made exceedingly easy, and 
unmarriage exceedingly difficult. In re- 
cruiting armies the same plan is ob- 
served; every encouragement is offered 
to enlist ; one has only to step in off the 
and enlist. But getting free! 
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That is net the object of the recruiting 
business. 

Gilfoyle and Kedzie had to’ wait their 
turns before they could reach a window. 
Then they had a cross-examination to 
face. 

Kedzie giggled a good deal, and she 
leaned softly against the hard shoulder 
of Gilfoyle while the clerk quizzed him 
as to his full name, color, residence, age, 
occupation, birthplace, the name of his 
father and mother and the country of 
their birth, and the number of his pre- 
vious marriages. 

She grew abruptly solemn when the 
clerk looked at her for answers to the 
same questions on her part; for she re- 
alized that she was expected to tell her 
real name and her parents’ real names. 
She would have to confess to Tommie 
that she had deceived him and cheated 
him out of a beautiful poem. Had he 
known the truth, he would never have 
written: 

Pretty maid, pretty maid, may I call you 
Kedzie ? 
Your last name is Thropp, but your first 
name 1s— 
Nothing rhymed with Kedzie. 

While she gaped wordless, Gilfoyle 
magnificently spoke for her, proudly in- 
formed the clerk that her name was 
“Anita Adair,” that she was white (he 
nearly said “pink”), that her age was 
—he had to ask that, and she told him 
nineteen. He gave her residence as New 
York and her occupation as “none.” 

“What is your father’s first name, 
honey ?” he said, a little startled to realize 
how little he knew of her or her past. 
She had learned much news of him, too, 
in hearing his own answers. 

“Adna,” she whispered, and he told 
the clerk that her father’s name was 
Adna Adair. She told the truth about 
her mother’s maiden name. She could 
afford to do that, and she could honestly 
aver that she had never had any husband 
or husbands “‘up to yet,” and that she 
had not been divorced “so far.” Also 
both declared that they knew of no legal 
impediment to their marriage. There 
are so few legal impediments to mar- 
riage, and so many to the untying of 
the knot into which almost anybody can 
tie almost anybody! ; 
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The clerk’s facile pen ran here and 
there, and the license was delivered at 
length on the payment of a dollar. For 
one almighty dollar, the State gave the 
two souls permission to commit mutual 
mortgage for life. 


CGILFOYLE was growing nervous. He 

told Kedzie that he was expected at 
the office. ‘There were several adver- 
tisements to write for the next day’s 
papers, and he had given the firm no 
warning of what he had not foreseen the 
day before. If they hunted for a 
preacher, Gilfoyle would get into trouble 
with Mr. Kiam. 

If they had listened to the excellent 
motto, “‘Business before pleasure,” they 
might never have been married. That 
would have saved them a vast amount 
of heartache, both blissful and hateful. 
But they were afraid to postpone their 
nuptials. The mating instinct had them 
in its grip. 

They fretted awhile in the hurlyburly 
of other love-mad couples and wondered 
what to do. Gilfoyle finally pushed up 
to one of the windows again and asked: 

“What’s the quickest way to get 
married. Isn’t there a preacher or alder- 
man or something handy?” 

“Aldermen are not allowed to marry 
folks any more,” he was told. “But the 
City Clerk will hitch you up for a couple 
of dollars. The marriage-room is right 
upstairs.” 

This seemed the antipodes of romance, 
and Gilfoyle hesitated to decide. 

But Kedzie, knowing his religious 
ardor against religions, said: 

“What's the diff? I don’t mind.” 

Gilfoyle smiled at last, and the im- 
patient lovers hurried out into the cor- 
ridor. They would not wait for the 
elevator, but ran up the steps. They 
passed a trio of youth, a girl and two 
young fellows. One of the lads gave 
the other a shove that identified the 
bridegroom. The girl was holding her 
left hand up and staring at her new 
ring. A pessimist might have seen a 
portent in the cynical amusement of 
her smile, and another in the aweless 
speed with which Gilfoyle and Kedzie 
hustled toward the awful mystery of such 
a union as marriage attempts. 


The wedlock-factory was busy. In spite 
of the earliness of the hour the waiting- 
room was crowded, its benches full. 
The only place for Kedzie to sit was 
next to a couple of negroes, the man 
in Ethiopian foppery grinning up into 
the face of a woman who held his hat 
and cane, and simpered in ebony. 

Kedzie whispered to Gilfoyle her dis- 
pleased surprise : 

“Why, they act just like we do.” 

Kedzie liked to use /ike like that. 
She felt belittled at sharing with such 
people an emotion that seemed to her 
far too good for them. Also she felt 
that the emotion itself was cheapened 
by such company. She wished she had 
not consented to the marriage. But it 
would excite attention to back out now, 
and the dollar already invested would 
be wasted. For all she knew, the pur- 
chase of the license compelled the com- 
pletion of the project. 

A group of Italians came from Room 
365: two girls in white, a bareheaded 
mother who had been weeping, a fat 
and relieved looking father, an insig- 
nificant youth who was unquestionably 
the newborn husband. 

Gilfoyle kept looking at his watch, 
but he had to wait his turn. There was 
a book to be signed and a two-dollar 
bill to be paid. At last, when the negro 
pair came forth chuckling, Kedzie and 
Gilfoyle rushed into the _ so-called 
“chapel” to meet their fate. 

The City Clerk had to furnish a wit- 
ness from his own staff. He adminis- 
tered the secular rites and exacted the 
solemn promises which so few have kept, 
and invoked the help of God which is 
so rarely manifest or so subtly hidden, 
in the human-animal-angel relation of 
marriage. 

And now Anita Adair and Thomas 
Gilfoyle were officially welded into one. 
They had received the full franchise 
each of the other’s body, soul, brain, 
time, temper, liberty, leisure, admiration, 
education, past, future, health, wealth, 
strength, weakness, virtue, vice, destruc- 
tive power, procreative power, parental 
gift or lack, domestic or bedouin genius, 
prejudice, inheritance—all. 

It was a large purchase for three dol- 
lars, and it remained to be seen whether 
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either or both delivered the goods. At 
the altar of Hymen, Kedzie had publicly 
vowed to love, honor and obey under 
all circumstances. It was like swearing 
to walk in air or water as well as on 
earth. ‘There was a recent agitation to 
omit the word ‘obey’—as if that were 
the only dangerous word of the three. 
Kedzie ‘Thropp, who had come to New 
York only a few months before, had 
done one more impulsive thing. First 
she had run away from her parents. 
Now she had run away from herself. 
She had loved New York first. Now 
she was infatuated with Tommie Gil- 
foyle. He was as complex and mysterious 
a city as Manhattan. She would be as 
long in reaching the heart of him. 
There had been no bridesmaids to 
give the scene social grace, no music 
or flowers to give it poetry, no minister 
to give it an odor of sanctity. It was 
marriage in its cold, businesslike actu- 
ality, without hypnotism, superstition or 
false pretense. Small wonder that Ked- 
zie had hardly left the marriage-room 
before she felt that she was not married 
at all. The vaccination had not taken. 
She was not one with Gilfoyle. And yet 
she must pretend that she was. She 
must act as if they were one soul, one 
flesh ; must share his tenement, his food, 
his joys and anxieties. Of these last 
there promised to be no famine. 
Gilfoyle was in a panic about his 
office. He told Kedzie to devote the 
morning to looking up some place to 
live. He would join her at luncheon. 
He fidgeted while they waited for the 
elevator, Kedzie staring at her ring with 
the same curious smile as the other girl. 


HEY rode uptown in a subway ex- 

press to Forty-second Street. ‘Their 
first business treaty had to be drawn up 
in the crowd. 

“How much do you want to pay for 
the flat, honey?” said Kedzie. Gilfoyle 
was startled. Already the money-snake 
was in their Eden. And she asked him 
how much he “wanted” to pay! It was 
only a form of speech, but it grated on 
him. 

“T haven’t time to figure it out,” he 
fretted. “I get twenty-five dollars a 
darling. ‘That’s a hundred a 
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month—dear.” His pet names came 
afterward, mere trailers. “Out of that 
we've got to get something to eat and to 
wear, and there’ll be street-car fare to 
pay and—and tooth-powder to buy, and 
we'll want something for theater-tickets 
and—” He was aghast at the multitude 
of things married people need. He 
added: ‘And we ought to save a little, 
I suppose.” 

“T suppose so,” said Kedzie, who was 
as much taken aback by the mention of 
economy at such a time, as he was by 
the mention of expenditure. But she 
rose bravely to the responsibility: “I'll 
do the best I can, and we’ll be so cozy 
—ooh !” 

Kedzie was used to small figures. He 
put into her hand all the cash he had 
with him, which was all he had on earth 
—forty-two dollars. He borrowed back 
the two dollars. Kedzie had her own 
money, about forty more dollars. This, 
with twenty-five dollars a week, seemed 
big enough to her to keep them in lux- 
ury. They parted at the Grand Central 
Station with looks of devoted agony. 
She set out at once to look at flats and 
to visit furniture stores. She bought a 
Herald and read the numberless adver- 
tisements. Something was the matter 
everywhere. She had gone far and found 
nothing but discouragement when the 
luncheon-hour arrived. 

Humble as her ideas were, they re- 
belled at what she and her bridegroom 
would have to accept for their home. 
She had always dreamed of marrying a 
beautiful man with a million dollars and 
a steam yacht. She was to have been 
married by a swagger parson, in a swag- 
ger church, and to have gone on a long 
voyage somewhere, and come back at last 
to a castle on Fifth Avenue. She had 
lost the parson ; the voyage was not to be 
thought of ; and the castle was not even 
in the air. 

She looked at one or two expensive 
apartments, just to see what real apart- 
ments could be like. ‘They stunned her 
with their splendors, their liveried out- 
guards, their elevators clanking like 
caparisoned chariot-horses, their con- 
veniences, their rentals—six or eight 
thousand dollars a year, unfurnished !— 
six or seven times her husband’s whole 
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annual earnings. They were beyond the 
folly of a dream. 

She would have to be content with 
what one could rent furnished for twen- 
ty-five dollars a month. She would have 
to be her own hired girl. She would 
have to toil in a few cells of a beehive 
on a side-street. She would be chauf- 
feuse to a gas-stove only. 

She went to the luncheon tryst with 
a load of forebodings, but Gilfoyle did 
not appear. She heard her name paged 
by a corridor-crier and was called to 
the telephone, where her husband’s voice 
told her that there was a big upset at 
the office and he dared not leave. He 
forgot to be tender in his endearments, 
and he forgot to explain to her that he 
was talking in a crowded office with an 
impatient boss waiting for him and a 
telephone-girl probably listening in. 

Kedzie lunched alone, already a busi- 
ness man’s wife. She scoured the town 
all afternoon, and at last, in despera- 
tion, took the furnished flat she happened 
to be in when she could go no farther. 
She had to sign a year’s lease, and pay 
twenty-five dollars in advance. 

They would live a condensed life 
there. Even the hall was shared with 
another family. The secrets were also 
to be shared, evidently, for Kedzie could 
hear all that went on in the other home 
—all, all! 

But by this time she was so tired that 
any cranny would have been welcome. 
She was even wearier than she had been 
when she occupied the outdoor apart- 
ment under the park bench where she 
spent her second night in New York. 
She called that an “aparkment” and 
liked the pun so well that she longed 
to tell her husband. But that would 
have compelled the telling of her real 
name, and she did not know him well 
enough for that yet. She found that she 
did not know him well enough yet for 
an increasing number of things. She be- 
gan to be afraid to have him come home. 
What would he be like as a husband? 
What would she be like as a wife? Those 
are all-important facts that one is per- 
mitted to learn after the vows of per- 
fection are sealed. 

When Kedzie had rested awhile, she 
grew braver and lonelier. She would 
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welcome almost any husband for com- 
panionship’s sake. She resolved to have 
Tom’s dinner ready for him. She 
dragged herself down the stairs and up 
the hill to the grocer’s and the butcher’s 
and bought the raw material for dinner 
and _ breakfast. 

She telephoned Gilfoyle at his office, 
gave him the address and invited him to 
dine with “Mrs. Gilfoyle.”” She chuckled 
over the romance of it, but he was har- 
rowed with office troubles. Her ardor 
was a trifle dampened by his manner, 
but she found new thrills in the gas- 
stove, a most dramatic instrument to 
play. It frightened her with every mani- 
festation. She turned the wrong handles 
and got bad odors from it, and ex- 
plosions. She burned her fingers and the 
chops. 

She stared in dismay at the charred 
first banquet and then marched her 
weary feet down the stairs again and 
up the hill again to a delicatessen shop. 
She had previously learned the fatal 
ease of the ready-made meals they vend 
at such places, and she compiled her 
first menu there. 


HEN Gilfoyle came down the street 

and up the steps into his new home 
and into her arms, he tried to lay off 
care for a while. But he could not hide 
his anxiety—and his ecstasy was half 
an ecstasy of dread. 

He did not like the shabby, showy 
furniture the previous tenant had se- 
lected. But the dinner amazed him. 
He had not imagined Kedzie so scholarly 
a cook. She dared not tell him that she 
had cheated. He found her wonderfully 
refreshing after a day of office-toil and 
told her how happy they would be, and 
she said “You bet.” Kedzie cleared the 
table by scooping up all the dishes and 
dumping them into a big pan and turning 
the hot water into it with a cake of soap. 
Then she retreated to the wobbly divan 
in the living-room. 

Gilfoyle went over to Kedzie like a 
lonely hound ; and she laced still tighter 
the arms that encircled her. They told 
each other that they were all they had in 
the world, and they forgot the outside 
world for the world within themselves. 
But the evening was maliciously hot and 
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here.” “It is very close, madam,” said the head 


Zada caught his elbow and murmured in her very best voice just loud enough for the head waiter’s benefit: “Mr- \ . 
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Cheever, I’m so sorry—but I’m feeling dizzy. I’m afraid I shall faint if I don’t get out in the air. It’s very close in 
waiter, and he helped to support her down the steps. 
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muggy; it was going to rain in a day or 
so. That divan would hardly support 
two, and there was no comfort in sitting 
close; it merely added two furnaces to- 
gether. 

Clamor rose in the adjoining apart- 
ment. Their neighbors had_ children, 
and the children did not want to go to 
bed. The parents nagged the children 
and each other. The wrangle was in- 
sufferable. And the idea came to Ked- 
zie and Gilfoyle that children were one 
of the liabilities of their own marriage. 
They were afraid of each other, now, as 
well as of the world. If only they had 
not been in such haste to be married! 
If only they could recall those hasty 
words! 


ILFOYLE put out the lights—‘be- 

cause they draw the insects,” he said, 
but Kedzie thought that he was begin- 
ning to economize. He was. Across the 
street they could see other heat-victims 
miserably preparing for the night. They 
were careless of appearances. 

In the back of the parlor was a win- 
dow opening into a narrow air-shaft. 
The one bedroom’s one window opened 
on the same cleft. If the curtain were 
not kept down, the neighbors across 
the area could see and be seen. If the 
window were left open, they could be 
heard; and when the curtain flapped in 
the occasional little puffs of hot air, 
it gave brief glimpses of family life 
next door. ‘That family had a squalling 
child too. Somewhere above, a rickety 
phonograph was at work; and some- 
where below, a piano was being mauled ; 
and somewhere else a ukelele was being 
thumped and a doleful singer was snar- 
ling “The Beach at Waikiki.” ‘This 
racket was their only epithalamium. It 
was more like the “chivaree” with which 
ironic crowds tormented bridal couples 
back in Nimrim, Mo. 

Gilfoyle was poet enough to enjoy 
a little extra doldrums at what might 
have made a longshoreman peevish. He 
mopped sweat and fanned himself with 
a newspaper till he grew frantic. He 
flung down the paper and rose with a 


yawn. 
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“Well, this is one helluva honeymoon. 
I’m going to crawl into the oven and 
fry.” 

Kedzie sat alone in the dark parlor 
a long while. She was cold, now. She 
had danced Greek dances in public, but 
she blushed in the dark as she loitered 
over her shoe-laces. She was so for- 
lorn and so disappointed with life that 
tears would have been bliss. 


SOMEBODY on that populous, myste- 
rious air-shaft kept a parrot. It woke 
Kedzie early in the morning with hyster- 
ical laughter that pierced the ears like 
steel saws. There was something un- 
cannily real but hideously mirthless in 
its ha-ha-ha. It would gurgle with 
thick-tongued idiocy: “Polly? Polly? 
Polly wanny clacky? Polly? Polly?” 

Kedzie wondered how anyone could 
care or dare to keep such a pest. She 
wanted to kill it. She leaned out of the 
window and_ stared up. Somewhere 
above the fire-escape rungs, she could see 
the bottom of its cage. If only she had 
a gun, how gladly she would have blown 
Polly to bits. 

She saw a frowsy-haired man in a 
nightgown staring up from another 
window and yelling at the parrot. She 
drew her head in hastily. 

The idol of her soul slept on. The 
inpouring day illumined him to his dis- 
advantage. His head was far back, his 
jaw down, his mouth agape. During 
the night a beard had crept out on his 
cheeks. He was startlingly unattractive. 

Kedzie crouched on the bed and stared 
at him in wonder, in a fascination of 
disgust. This was the being she had se- 
lected from all mankind for her com- 
panion through the long, long years to 
come. This was her playmate, partner, 
hero, master, financier, bedfellow, life- 
fellow. For him she had given up her 
rights to freedom, to praise, to chivalry, 
to individuality, her hopes of wealth, 
luxury, flattery. 

She glanced about the room—the pine 
bureau with its imitation stain, broken 
handles, and curdled mirror, the ugly 
chairs, the gilt radiator, the worn rug, 
the bed that other wretches had occupied. 
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wir happened when Yarrow, pupil 

of the man who made the best twenty- 
dollar bill that ever baffled the Secret Serv- 
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Levington Comfort 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. WARD 


za HE Feramor, a runt liner, 
7 scheduled to sail Wednesday 

noon for Las Puntas and far- 
—— ther South American ports, 
lay in San Diego harbor with the Blue 
Peter at the fore and her pipes already 
lighted for voyage. Yarrow, reaching 
town an hour before noon, made his way 
at once to the water-front and hailed a 
launch to take him out to the steamer, 
where he engaged passage with Captain 
Binz. Within ten minutes of clearing- 
time another launch puffed up to the 
Feramor. A telegram was brought to the 
bridge-ladder, where it was read by the 
Captain. Yarrow, standing by, suspected 
that the sailing of the Feramor was post- 
poned. He called after the boy who had 
brought the telegram, to hold the launch. 
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“What’s the matter?” asked Captain 
Binz. “Can’t you wait for us? We'll 
clear to-morrow.” 

“T’ll have to think it out,’’ said Yar- 
row. “I always think better on shore.” 

“Your meals and berth are paid for—” 

The only answer was a waved hand. 
Yarrow emerged from his cabin with two 
bags, and a moment later was in the 
launch. Captain Binz reflected that he 
still had the passage-money. Perhaps 
Yarrow would turn up later. The Cap- 
tain rather hoped so. His mind did not 
leave the matter, for Yarrow had im- 
pressed him. At first sight, he had 
thought the distinguished face to be 
aloof and forbidding, but all that was 
changed when he talked. Somewhere in 
the thirties, but with the smile of a boy, 
a most companionable approach, a low 
voice, an easy, mellowed laugh, clear 
skin, fine profile— Here Captain Binz 
paused in his cogitations. He remem- 
bered the profile clearly, but little or 
nothing of the straight look. 
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Yarrow was self-made. He _ was 
known as the Artist. His specialty had 
to do with pen-and-ink and engraving. 
He made money (of late had made much 
money) in the direct way the govern- 
ments go about it. Fifteen years before, 
he had been for a year the student and 
protégé of Pecknolt, a wide-browed old 
German with the simple habits of coun- 
try schoolmaster, who died violently at 
his own hands when the game was up. 
Pecknolt had made the best twenty- 
dollar bill that ever went out for its 
face value without the backing of a 
government bank. 

Before that, Yarrow had been upon 
the streets. All his rough stealing had 
been done before he was twenty. Ap- 
proaching thirty-five now, he had not 
been locked up for ten years. He made 
no boasts, merely a covenant with him- 
self, that he would not be locked up 
again. 

Still, he was not a happy man. It was 
not that he felt himself sinful. He 
hadn’t robbed the poor since he was a 
boy; he was not unmoral. He felt that 
his work was not nearly so ugly or mean 
as that of many of the big money- 
masters, but the fact remained that they 
lived in peace for the most part, and he 
did not. Yarrow often said to himself 
that he would go about it differently, if 
he had it to do again. His habits, were 
clean, the incentives of his mind toward 
the finer cultures, his heart large ; but he 
was an outlaw and was not permitted to 
forget it. 

This fact was more irksome than 
formerly. The government agents never 
slept on the trail of big hunting such as 
he. There were times when he saw 
clearly the end, when he felt the earth 
as small as an asteroid and bound with 
cables calling his name—an unbroken 
wave of communication, effective but in- 
visible, like a net that holds a woman’s 
hair. No one ever heard Yarrow croak, 
but he didn’t like the look of the end. 





HE postponed sailing from Wednes- 
day to Thursday night netted the 
Feramor but one additional passenger, 
and this was a woman. She arrived in 
San Diego on Thursday afternoon at 
dusk. Yarrow did not miss her face, 
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although he was not seen. She went at 
once from the train to the anchorage of 
the Feramor. An hour later Yarrow, 
with his bags, again engaged the launch 
at the water-front and pointed to the 
ship. 

“She’s just about to clear,” the man 
at the wheel said. 

“IT know, but you’ll make her,” said 
Yarrow. 

The woman’s face lived in his mind. 

A high moon lighted the sky and 
the harbor. The woman might be as 
innocent of Yarrow’s place in society as 
the newsboys of San Diego, but he didn’t 
like the Feramor’s waiting a day for 
her; and to his intense and wary mind, 
she constituted the single imperfect link 
of his get-away to Las Puntas. Had 
there been a man with her, it is doubtful 
if Yarrow would have returned to his 
berth in the Feramor. He did not under- 
estimate the risk now, but took it—pos- 
sibly because he had seen the woman’s 
face. 

At the moment his launch neared the 
Feramor, so that the little liner’s outline 
was clear in the moonlight, he _per- 
ceived that a small boat was being 
lowered from the port davits aft. It 
barely touched the water before it was 
hastily jerked up again. This interested 
Yarrow. He wondered if the coming of 
his launch had changed somebody’s 
mind. He did not see the woman but 
went at once to the bridge, his launch 
still held for him at the ship’s ladder. 

“Glad to see you back,” said Cap- 
tain Binz. 

“Any new passengers?” Yarrow asked. 

“Yes, one. Pretty near lost her just 
now.” 

“How’s that?” 

“She took a sudden hump that she 
didn’t want to go, at the last moment. 
We lowered for her, and then she re- 
versed the decision. We'll be under way 
in about five minutes, and then you folks 
will know what you’re going to do for 
the next six days.” 

Yarrow was leaning overside, and 
occasionally glancing across the harbor 
toward the town. No other small craft 
approached. He observed to the Cap- 
tain: 

“The Feramor hasn’t been altogether 
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wise to herself for the past day or two, 
loafing around here for thirty hours with 
all cargo stowed yesterday noon—” 

“Have a cigar,” said Captain Binz. 

The woman passenger strolled past 
them. 

“Worth waiting for—wouldn’t 
say ?” whispered Captain Binz. 

“Do you mean to say you held up for 
one passenger?” Yarrow asked. 

“Don’t ask me. My orders came from 
the head office in San Francisco.” 

The liner cleared without further 
complication. 

“TI wonder if they’re using as fine bait 
as that nowadays,” mused Yarrow 
The chase had cut him clear from women 


you 











A note from Miss Heddon told him she was better and would join him if he was at liberty. 


for several years. He had been forced to 
play a lone game with a straight, level 
drive that brooked no sham or delusion. 
In the old days he had known the pal- 
women, but they did not help any more. 
He had come to require class in all 
things. Time was past for the love that 


was unashamed because it was very 
young. Yarrow sometimes dreamed of a 
woman who was above the white old hag 
Convention—neither in nor beneath 
would do. She must be above it..... 
The next night he talked with Miss 
Heddon alone. They had passed on deck 
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many times and occupied seats at the 
same table. The Feramor was swinging 
along on the purple swells as in a dream. 

“They tell me you’re booked for Las 
Puntas too,” the Artist said. 

“Yes.” 

“What takes you to a crime-cavity like 
that? Excuse me: I wasn’t asking ques- 
tions; I was recalling Las Puntas—try- 
ing to fit my idea to the fact of your 
venturing to tackle it alone.” 

“T have good reason to go,’ 
simply. 

“It’s pretty enough, facing the west 
from its mountains—terraced like a 
Japanese town—whitewashed and sleepy 
in the daytime, but up and flaring red at 
night. . Yes, it’s the inside of a volcano 
at night—’” 

“Tell me more,” she said. 

This slowed him a little, but he was 
obedient. “There are English rest- 
houses and Spanish inns—a Chinatown, 
and one corner like a Klondike mining 
settlement. It’s a Babylon of thieves, 
and the man who goes there usually 
drifts into his own, by some natural but 
inexplicable process. You'll go to the 
Palm House—at least, first. It’s high- 
priced enough to be above reproach. 

Take a moon like this, drenching 
the gardens around the old patio-built 
hotel full of brilliance and music, and 
the shadowed walks all sultry with 
jasmine fragrance—makes a man hug 
his gold to live on and on.” 

For a long time Yarrow lay awake 
that night. —The woman stimulated him, 
made him remember the old, or rather 
the younger, Yarrow, who went by dif- 
ferent names—vivid, ugly, intimate pic- 
tures of the youthful and uncouth 
creature that had been. One _ picture 
especially he lingered over—a basement 
police-office in a soiled district of New 
York, small photographs hung about the 
walls—beastly and distorted placards of 
fallen and wanted men—his own among 
them. Most of the men represented by 
those faces were dead now—others 
coughing and cursing within stone and 
steel walls. No, it didn’t pay. 


’ she said 


? 


HEY talked more of Las Puntas the 
next night, and this led naturally 
again into crimes and detections. 
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“There are just two crimes in the 
world,” the Artist said, ‘“—the crime of 
impulse and the crime for gain. The 
former is Southern, the latter Northern. 
The first is of the heart and the second 
is of the brain.” 

“What a detective you would have 
made, Mr. Yarrow!” 

“Not me,” said Yarrow tersely. 

“And why ?” 

“Well,” he answered with a laugh and 
leaning forward, “I have known a few. 
Detectives are of two kinds also—not 
brain and heart, but brain and brute. 
Why, I would far rather associate with 
the men of Las Puntas as they run, than 
those who are sent out after them.” 

Her face was too much, even for Yar- 
row’s keen eye. It was neither hard nor 
tender at that moment. 

It was on the fifth day that Yarrow 
actually granted to himself that he was 
scheduled to be a lot happier or a lot 
lonelier after the present voyage. Like 
many another who has been denied, he 
did not even faintly realize what it 
means to spend several days and even- 
ings with a woman of proper age and 
quality. His curious and persistent fear 
of her did not spoil the pictures. If she 
were big enough to be all that won his 
heart and a government-agent in the bar- 
gain, she was certainly sumptuous. He 
could honor her genius in no better way 
than by permitting himself to become 
her prey. 

On the other hand, however, there 
were many hours in which his idea of 
Miss Heddon’s belonging to the man- 
hunters did not obtrude at all They 
watched the sixth night dim and finally 
cover the shoreward mountains. To- 
morrow morning—Las Puntas and the 
possibility of the Feramor’s being met in 
the harbor by certain of her fellow- 
workers who would prevent him from 
reaching the sanctuary of the town— 
just a possibility. 

It was this sixth night that Miss Hed- 
don explained that she had come to Las 
Puntas to find her brother. The story 
was very briefly told. She did not find 
it easy to tell. Her brother had shown 
certain weaknesses of character. There 
had been gambling and drinking on his 
part, and a specific misdemeanor which 
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was no longer held against him, though 
he doubtless thought he was still being 
hunted. She wanted to find him and 
bring him home—to give him a new 
chance and heal the heart of a sorrow- 
ing mother. 

Yarrow hated himself because he saw 
the possible relation of such a story to 
his own case; yet the weak spot of his 
faith in her did not make her attraction 
the less. He was drawn to her as only 
a man who had matured in loneliness 
could have been drawn. There was some- 
thing magic in her courage to brave Las 
Puntas for the weakling of her house. 
He bent forward in the dusk. 

“It was hard to talk about, wasn’t 
it?” he said. 

“Yes. Since dinner to-night the real 
terror of the undertaking appeared to 
me. It must have been the hugeness of 
the mountains that made me feel very 
small, coming down here alone. To- 
night something from Las Puntas drove 
home to me—the blackness of it. It 
made me feel helpless, as if I were com- 
ing into a spider’s web.” 

Her head was bowed. He held out 
his hand to her as if she had been a man 
in trouble. She could not have missed 
the spirit of the offer, for hers answered 
eagerly. 

“T’ll help you find him,” he said. 


ARROW had many hours to think it 
all out during the next two days, for 
Miss Heddon kept to her room in the 


Palm House. No matter what his brain 
thought or what his fears suggested, the 
heart of the man rode over it all. 

“She’s got me,” he frequently re- 
marked to himself, and one would have 
to know the Artist to realize how much 
this meant. 

He was up against the hard, black 
walls of reality. As Yarrow, the much- 
wanted Artist, he could never hope to 
be taken to the heart of a woman such 
as Miss Heddon represented herself to 
be; and if she were not what she seemed, 
but one of those sent after him by a 
society that fancied itself outraged at 
his hands, there was an even more hide- 
ous rift to overcome. He was like a 
man awaiting execution, during that two 
days. All his past was uncoiled; a 
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hideous, mistake enyeWped“it all. He 
looked with amazementat the many ac- 
tions which "he had fancied as triumphs 
at the time—triumphs, indeed, that had 
brought him to this. The first chapter 
of his confessions was well designed, as 
he saw it, to kill the love in the breast 
of a woman as fine as his heart called 
for. No woman had ever drawn him 
with anything like Miss Heddon’s power, 
but he was more afraid of her as an 
innocent than as a man-hunter. In the 
first case he could not inflict himself ; 
but in the second there was a gambler’s 
chance that he might break the vendetta 
between the law and his kind. 

On the third morning another down- 
bound steamer called at Las Puntas from 
the States. This was always a time of 
tension at the Palm House. Many men 
needed their drinks on such mornings. 
Yarrow was on the way down to the 
water-front to take a look at the arrivals, 
when a note from Miss Heddon told 
him that she was better, and would join 
him if he was at liberty. He would miss 
the faces of the arrivals, but he craved 
more to see her. 

She was white and drawn. She said 
the same of him. He felt a renewal of 
his strength from her presence, and was 
more than ever bewildered by her power 
over him. In regard to her mission he 
said : 

“Tt might help, if you knew the name 
the young man used down here, but the 
difficulty wouldn’t be over. The fact is, 
the people of Las Puntas pull together 
against those who come searching for 
men. They don’t answer questions.” 

“He wouldn’t hide if he saw me,” she 
answered. “Perhaps I’ll see him—or 
he’ll see me. You didn’t tell me half 
about these gardens—and to think I had 
to waste two days. It was the cowardice 
and depression again. I was afraid to 
see you—afraid that your kindness would 
make a baby of me.” 

“That wouldn’t have been fatal, would 
it?” 

She looked at him squarely with a 
smile that had not a trace of hardness 
in it. If the decision to go the limit for 
Miss Heddon had not already been made 
deep within him, it was made this mo- 
ment. 








“I was afraid to see you,” she said, ““—afraid that your kindness would make a baby of me.” 
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HAT night at midnight (they had sat 

for hours on the old Spanish balcony 
of the Palm House while the late and 
bloated moon climbed higher out of the 
east) Yarrow left the woman in her 
hall and went below for a glass of wine 
and a last cigar The wine-room was 
dim. There was a scuffling of feet in 
the far shadows, and a pale young man, 
limp iri body, his eyes dry and burning, 
gathered himself together and reeled out. 
Yarrow watched him over the rim of his 
wineglass. It was the face of a photo- 
graph she had shown him, but older and 
more deeply graven. 

Yarrow inquired of the Spanish boy 
how long the young man had been there, 
and was told that he had just come 
in, which might have been true or not. 
He inquired if the stranger lived at the 
Palm House. The Spanish boy turned 
his palms upward, signifying that his 
mind was empty on the matter. Yarrow 
signed his card and followed the other, 
who kept to the curving gravel-path a 
little while and then staggered across 
the grass to a bench partly hidden in a 
grove of palms. 

The rest of the night wouldn’t have 
been so unpleasant, except for Yarrow’s 
sensation, now and then, that he was 
doing what was expected of him. No 
man likes to appear so simple as fhat. 
Young Heddon was badly spent. ‘It 
looked to the Artist a more complicated 
case than just drink—in fact, as if Hed- 
don had chosen that abrupt cut to a 
violent finish, the heroin route. On the 
other hand, if he was merely playing 
a part, he did it consummately. It 
was full day before there was any co- 
herent talk. Yarrow had staked the 
young man to a system of cleansings, 
Turkish, Russian and Roman, and 
helped him to his own room. Accord- 
ing to his story, Heddon had formerly 
stopped at the Palm House, but had 
slipped down the line of late, nearer and 
nearer the water-front, where human 
ruins, financial and physical, took the 
nights as they came. Yarrow braced him 
properly for the day, succeeded in start- 
ing life with a bit of nourishment—and 
mentioned the fact that his sister was 
in the building. 

The Artist had to rub his eyes at the 
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younger generation. He had counted it 
good manners not to be able to penetrate 
the truth of the woman’s story, but the 
yearning and terror which young Hed- 
don blent into artistic expression at this 
point left him just as far from certainty. 
And Yarrow had fancied that he knew 
men. Heddon begged to be allowed to 
rest until later in the day, so he could 
get his nerves in hand before meet- 
ing the sister. Yarrow liked this and 
left him. 

He now reflected that he was about 
to tell the woman that her mission was 
ended—also that there was a ship north- 
ward-bound due to call at Las Puntas 
that evening. In case she had come for 
him and not for her brother—to-day 
meant the showdown. In case her story 
was plain and true, there could be no 
object but himself that would keep her 
longer in Las Puntas. 


TEARS came to her eyes. The Artist 

had told his story very briefly. The 
tears were not for her brother, to Yar- 
row’s best understanding. She looked 
long into his face. 

“He doesn’t want to see you until 
afternoon,” Yarrow concluded. 

“Then we—” 

“Yes, that’s just what I was think- 
ing,” he finished. “We might as well 
be as joyous as we can.” 

But they were not joyous. 


Silences 
and cold entered between them. Talking 


was an effort. They were both thinking 
of the ship that night. 

“Do you think he will go back with 
me?” she ventured. 

“He'll be very glad to escape at’ any 
price. He’s broke and sick. I told him 
that all was squared away for him at 
home.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“Something that I agreed with per- 
fectly—” 

“Yes?” 

“That you were glorious.” 

He did not see her face just after 
that, but there was a suggestive up-pull 
of her shoulders that was very real. They 
moved about the gardens with only com- 
monplace words, stared long through the 
hemp netting at the flamingoes. Yar- 
row was out with it at last: 
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“T suppose you would not care to re- 
main over another ship—now that he is 
found.” 

“We haven’t much money. It would 
be all—all for me. . .. . But wont you 
be coming north soon?” she added. 

“That’s just the point: I can’t very 
well do that—soon.” 

Silence intervened again. 

Heddon asked for two hours more, 
when Yarrow joined him at two in the 
afternoon. 

“But she is waiting below.” 

“Look—I’m all shot to pieces. It 
would frighten her. I’ve not slept for 
nights—have hardly eaten.” 

“T’ll tell her,” Yarrow said. “Also I'll 
send up a bit of stiffening for you and 
some luncheon.” 

“Yes, do that, especially the stiffen- 
ing—” 

Heddon’s upper lip quivered as he 
spoke, his hands and eyes darting. 

Again the Artist could not get past 
the surfaces. He was never so sure as 
that afternoon that he was doing the 
woman a hideous injustice, but he backed 
his doubts with the fact that he would 
die for her. 

The northbound steamer was due in 
the harbor at six, to sail at nine. Yarrow 
returned to his room at five to find young 
Heddon in a stupor. <A quart bottle of 
whisky, all but empty, was on the floor 
by his side. A second effort failed to 
arouse the young man, though his heart 
was beating safely enough for the time. 

“His condition wont greatly compli- 
cate affairs—if you really think you must 
go,” Yarrow said, joining the woman. 
“I can see you aboard and then come 
back and get him. At least there will 
be no resistance. I’ll get a carriage to 
the launch, and see him safely in his 
berth !” 

She looked at him with frightened 
eyes, her shoulders lifted, lips parted, her 
whole being seemingly shrunken from 
terror. 

Yarrow knew very well all that he 
had said. If he followed the plan, it 
would mean bringing himself literally to 
the point of arrest on the decks of an 
American ship. 

“Yes, I can put that through easily 
enough,” he added quietly. 
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Her hands lifted to him. Then Miss 
Heddon appeared to master herself. 

“It seemed more than I could stand, 
to have you find him like that again,” 
she murmured, not meeting his eyes. 

“A man doesn’t mind, except—except 
I hated to think of you having to take 
care of him—after to-night.” 

Her face was still turned away. 


LITTLE later the steamer came in 

—on time. Yarrow bought the pas- 
sage for two. Young Heddon’s condi- 
tion had in no way changed at seven 
that night, when Yarrow dropped in, 
before taking the woman to the steamer. 
As he left her on the deck a half-hour 
later, she called him and said in a voice 
that he had not heard before: 

“If he gives you any trouble, leave 
him and come back and get me. I'd 
return with you now—except that the 
tickets are purchased.” 

That meant much to Yarrow—as if 
there was now more than a superficial 
crack in the old vendetta between the 
law and his kind. He carried her face 
in the dark before him across the harbor, 
up through the town to the Palm House, 
and upstairs to the hall of his room, 
where he had left Heddon. But the 
picture vanished before he reached the 
room-door. The brother’s face came in- 
stead. It wasn’t exactly the face of a 
weakling. The Artist’s footsteps were 
soundless on the heavy matting. He 
stood before his door listening. 

If Heddon was playing a game, he 
would have reached an exquisite tension 
of nerves by this time. There was but 
forty minutes remaining to the time of 
the steamer’s sailing. It would take 
half an hour to get to the anchorage. 
Heddon had been altogether out of touch 
with the woman during the day. ... . 
Yarrow continued to listen. He thought 
he heard a quick, light step within, but 
was not sure. For five minutes, until 
he was covered with sweat from the 
breathless tropic night, he stood there. 
He had not locked Heddon in. He fan- 
cied the steps again, and turned the 
knob quickly. 

The young man dropped to his knees 
as the door swung. He was groping now 
in great torture upon the floor. 
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Yarrow smiled to himself. It was all 
over, so far as he was concerned. Hed- 
don was neither drunk nor drugged. He 
had come to Las Puntas to make the 
arrest. The woman was to lure Yarrow 
to the boat, where the arrest could be 
made without complication; the heavy 
work was to be done by this side of the 
partnership. . Yarrow~ remembered the 
steady beating of Heddon’s heart in the 
afternoon. His smile deepened inwardly 
as he saw how perfectly the young man 
was playing his game now, in spite of the 
accident of being discovered on his feet. 
From this moment it was the matching 
of wits, the cold laugh. As for the 
woman, he would go back to her. She 
would show him where she stood now. 
He would not need words. 

“Hello, Heddon,” he said. “Sorry to 
have neglected you. Been rather busy. 
Your sister’s out on the ship, but it 
doesn’t sail for a couple of hours, so 
there’s time. I'll ring for a stimulant. 
You're all right, old man, though you 
did break training rather roughly this 
afternoon—whole bottle of that stuff on 
a light lunch.” 

Heddon made no answer. He twisted 
his head to swallow, and his eyes were 
full of nothing. 

Yarrow rang, and studied tle young 
man as he waited for the boy. A drink 
and a flask were quickly brought. The 
Artist lifted the other to the bed and 
turned his face to the wall. Then he 
dropped a small yellow powder into the 
poured glass and raised Heddon’s head 
to drink. Another was asked. 

“You'll feel better when you get to 
sea,” Yarrow said soothingly. “Sit tight 
a little while. I’ll get a carriage and see 
you safely out to the ship. There’s 
plenty of time.” 


ARROW allowed himself the luxury 


of a real smile in the dim hall. Hed- 
don had believed him about the two 
hours’ delay of the steamer’s sailing. He 
would wait, and while he was waiting 
the drug would get him—for the whole 
At, the water-front Yar- 
row picked up a sad-faced beachcomber 
and bought him for an hour, putting his 
own rain-coat about the sad figure. 
“All you’ve got to do is to sit in the 
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stern of this launch for the passage out 
to that steamer and back. .You don’t 
need to speak. Just appear Jimp and all 
in.” 

Yarrow continued to coach him 
genially as the launch crossed the har- 
bor. He didn’t like to play a game with 
the woman, but it was life or death. 
If she let him come on board with the 
limp one, whom she would believe to be 
her brother (or rather the government 
agent she was working with), it would 
mean that their little romance had 
not enough power to break her original 
idea of making a valuable capture. 

The night was very dark, but the 
lights of the launch disclosed the fig- 
ures of the two passengers to the ashen- 
faced woman waiting and watching from 
the deck-rail of the steamer. Yarrow’s 
foot was on the ladder, but the woman 
ran down to meet him, pressing him 
back. 

“Don’t come on deck!”’ she whispered 
furiously. ‘“He’s not so helpless as he 
seems.” 

She was pointing down to the figure 
of the stranger huddled in the launch. 

Yarrow took her in his arms, laughing 
and flinging back his head. ‘Thank 
God,” he muttered exultingly. 

Her eyes were wild with terror. Yar- 
row thrust his laughing face between 
her eyes and the launch, saying: 

“Tt’s not he! It’s not he—just a tired 
wayfarer who has nothing to do, with 
us. Come up on deck with me for a 
minute, you great bit of a woman!” 

. He led her up the ladder and back 
to the deeper shadows, took her face 
between his hands, waited until her eyes 
came up to his. 

“You and I are going to climb the 
Andes together, do you hear? Listen: 
I staked my life on you—and you made 
good. God, but I love you!” 

“Where is—the other?” 
pered. 

“He’s having a real sleep now. I'd 
have brought him back—just to watch 
your face as you saw me pinched; but 
he slipped one little cog. He was getting 
nervous and wouldn’t stay in bed. So 
I gave him something that will make. 
him. No, I didn’t kill him. I never 
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killed a man! 


she_ whis- 


a 











He found young 
onina 
stupor. 
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“You were too much for me,” she 
panted. “You played the man too well.” 
He laughed. “I didn’t play. I saw 


you, and all the play went out of me.” 
“Do you really mean that?” 
“oT s. ” : . 
Listen,” he said, close to her lips, 
“T can’t help what’s done. But I can—” 


“You don’t need to promise what 
you'll be,” she whispered. “I know a 
man when I see one. I’ve been on the 
other side, but I didn’t like it this time. 
You said you’d rather associate with the 
wanted-ones in Las Puntas than those 
who went out after them. I’ll rub out 
my little part, and begin now. But 
what of him?” 

“He sleeps to-night in my room. You 
can leave a note saying you're taking 
me north alone. Ask him to telegraph 
San Diego to have the ship met. That 
will give us six days. Meanwhile we’ll 
light out to-night. The old Spaniard 
at the Palm House will start us for the 
mountains, and your young friend—who, 
by the way, isn’t such a redneck as gov- 
ernment agents usually are—will wait 
more or less calmly for the ship 
north. But — these are little 
things. Where are your bags? We must 
go ashore.” 

They descended to the launch to- 
gether. 

“I’m so tired,” she whispered. ‘I’ve 
been fighting—how many days? Since 


the night you told me of Las Puntas 
and made my game look—worse than 
yours.” 

“T loved you that night,” he answered. 


HEY were in the carriage on the way 

up to the Palm House. 

The woman said: “It was to-day— 
that I felt you looking into my soul— 
if a government agent has a soul. It 
was strange. I was the one who felt 
guilty. Oh, they shouldn’t have sent a 
woman for you! When did you first 
think that I was after you?” 

“When they held up the Feramor. But 
I expected a man. I wouldn’t have 
nibbled—except for you. I saw you on 
the water-front as you hurried out to the 
steamer. I said, ‘If they’re sending that 
kind of bait, I’m lost.’ ” 

She laughed. “Oh, Yarrow, it seems 
I’ve known you always. Bait—for you! 
Yes, I was that—but I couldn’t let you 
take the steel with it. I have no 
mother waiting at home. Perhaps it’s 
only a little while, but these days have 
spoiled all I’ve ever known. It’s all put 
behind. Perhaps they’ll get you, but 
they'll get me too. We’ll start to-night 
—clean from to-night. Together—little 
or long—we’ll climb the Andes to- 
gether !” 

“And we'll make it beautiful while it 
lasts,” he whispered. 
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WHEN he was bucking a couple 
with a capital of love and 


nerve, what chance did the old 
man have? 


Competing 
With Silas 


By Alexander Hull 


ILLUSTRATED BY RAE "AN BUREN 


“Now,” she commanded, 
“tell me all about it.” 
Tom told her. She sighed. 
“You must have caught 
him in an awfully bad 
humor, poor 





HARBER- 
GER would 
have been 
a good-hearted man 
if he had given that 
organ which is the 
symbol of kindliness and generosity the 
chance to work. But lately he had 
slipped out of the habit. It is my 
opinion that an uncertain digestion and 
a torpid liver have a great deal to do 
with these matters ; and Silas had both. 

This morning, for a dozen petty 
reasons, he was in a particularly bad 
humor; and finally he noticed that the 
young man facing him made a better 
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hi 


appearance 

than he did 

—his_ shoes 

were shinier, his 

manners more 

pleasing, his clothes 

more expensive and 

more neatly pressed. It 
irritated Silas. 

“What do you want of a 

taise ?°*” he demanded. 

“T believe I’m earning more than 
sixty dollars,” was the answer. 

Silas grunted. Then he said, 
enunciating one of the great basic 
principles of business: “Do you sup- 
pose I’d be hiring you if you weren’t ?” 
He could see that Tom Penfield was 
dashed by this honest cynicism. “Any- 
how, that aint what I asked you.” 

“Mr. Harberger, I want to 
married.” 

“Married! You?” Silas laughed in- 
sultingly. He himself had married at 
nineteen, but he now considered himself 
to have been, at that age, three times the 
man this boy was at twenty-four. 
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“I don’t mind your laughing, Mr. 
Harberger,” said ‘Tom, flushing, “but I 
hope you'll give me the raise.” 

“How much?” 

“I'd like seventy dollars a month,” 


said Tom firmly. “With prices as they 


are, and the high cost of living and all, 
I don’t see how we could make out on 
less.” 

Silas fixed his eyes upon him grimly. 
“And who,” he asked with exaggerated 
politeness, “is the young lady who has 
elected to navigate the troubled seas of 
matrimony with a half-baked landlubber 
of twenty-four? That is, if it’s any of 
my business; and I guess it is, if you’re 
expecting me to finance the sailin’.” 

The young man smiled faintly. “It is. 
She’s your bookkeeper and, incidentally, 
your daughter.” 

“Molly?” gasped Silas, outraged. 
“Why, you nincompoop, she’s worth a 
dozen of you! She’s drawing more pay 
than you right now—and her a woman, 
at that!” 

“Mr. Harberger,” said Tom deter- 
minedly, “you can’t make me angry! I 
know perfectly well Molly’s too good 
for me, but that doesn’t matter, because 
she’s too good for any man. You ought 
to answer me fairly!” 

“T wont have you marrying Molly,” 
said Silas sharply. 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t support her!” 

“You could remedy that easily.” 

“Like to live on her dad?” inquired 
Silas witheringly. 

The young man closed his lips tightly 
upon what may have been profanity. 

“Besides,” pursued Silas, ‘you haven't 
anything but your wages.” 

“T’ve saved six hundred dollars in 
two years out of sixty dollars a month,” 
interposed Tom. 

Silas looked agreeably astonished. 
“Six hundred dollars, though,” he re- 
marked, “isn’t anything at all. I’d never 
give Molly to anybody that didn’t have 
at least five thousand. Besides, you're 
too young—both of you. I don’t want 
Molly to get married, anyhow—least- 
ways, not new.” 

The utter unreasonableness of 
evidently stung Tom to retort: 

‘““No—you naturally wouldn’t! You've 


this 
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the name of being the closest man in 
town! Why, I know a dozen fellows 
that quit you and went over to the mills 
to work, because they pay even a common 
lumber-yard man more than you do. 
You wouldn’t have Molly marry, be- 
cause you’d have to hire a real book- 
keeper and pay him real wages, if she 
did !” 

Silas chuckled angrily. 

“Tt’s so! Laugh or not!” cried the 
young man. “I ask you—do I get that 
raise or not?” 

“You don’t,” said Silas. 
fired. Good-by!” 

He turned and made his way to the 
front of the store. Tom gazed for a 
moment at the stubborn back of the 
proprietor and muttered: “I’d like 
mighty well to get even with you, stingy 
Silas Harberger!” Then he went out 
the back way, slamming the door vin- 
dictively. 


“You get 


PROBABLY Silas would have noticed, 

had his mind not been occupied with 
matters more important in his own esti- 
mation, that Molly was late to her dinner 
that evening, and that there was just 
a hint of grimness about the corners of 
her irreproachable mouth. Incidentally, 
the features of Molly Harberger which 
were not well-nigh irreproachable could 
be counted easily upon your ten fingers 
without using one of them. 

Later, dressed for an evening out, she 
passed through the room where Silas, 
in a pleasanter humor, sat ruminating 
over the evening paper. Tom Penfield 
might have fared better with him at that 
hour—not that Silas would have granted 
him either Molly or the raise; but he 
might not have fired him. Catching 
Silas in a good humor was important, 
because as he proudly admitted, he had 
one virtue, anyhow: when he said a 
thing, he said it; and what’s more, by 
jingo, he meant it! 

“T noticed Tom Penfield wasn’t at 
the store this morning,” remarked Molly. 
“Do you know why?” 

“He was there, but didn’t stay,” said 
Silas, laying his paper on his knee and 
removing his spectacles. “Yes, I know 
why.” 

“Do you object to telling me?” 





Silas fixed his eyes upon 
him grimly. ‘And who,” 
he asked with exaggerated 
politeness, “is the young 
lady who has elected to 
navigate the troubled seas 
of matrimony with a half- 
baked landlubber of 


twenty-four?” 


“T guess not. Fact is, he’s quit.” 
“Oh! I wonder why.” 
“Well,” said Silas grimly, “I shouldn't 


” 


wonder if it was because I asked him to. 

“Oh,” said Molly, smiling faintly. “I 
seem to be just full of questions to- 
night, Father. Do you mind saying why 
you did that?” 
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“Well,” said Silas slowly, “the chief 
reason was that he asked for a raise. 
and sort o’ flew off the handle when I 
wouldn’t give it to him.” 

“You think he wasn’t worth it?” 

“No. There’s a lot of young whipper- 
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snappers around town that can do his 
work just as well as he did.” 

“Oh!” said Molly. 

“Tt’s a fact,” repeated Silas, not quite 
deaf to the tone of that “Oh!” 

“Couldn’t you give him something 
better?” suggested Molly. “He ought 
to be able to manage a department, I 
should think.” 

Silas snorted. “Not for me!” he 
stated decisively. “Then he lost his 
temper too, and I can’t stand that. I 
told him I wouldn’t raise him, and when 
I say a thing, I say it, and what’s more, 
by jingo, I mean it! A young whipper- 
snapper that can’t understand that 
hasn’t any business in my store, except 
maybe as a customer. So I fired him.” 

“Yes, Father, you are firm.” 

Silas detected no irony in this. “Yes, 
I am,” he reaffirmed. “When I say a 
thing, I—” 

“Yes,” cut in Molly very promptly. 
“Then that was it? He-asked for a 
raise ?” 

“And lost his temper,” added Silas 
firmly. 

“Yes, naturally—that is, I mean, I 
understood that. Was that all?” 

“Well,” admitted Silas reluctantly, “I 
don’t know as ’twas—quite. He men- 
tioned something. about wanting to 
marry—you.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Molly, dropping 
down upon the arm of Silas’ chair. 
“How intensely interesting! Do tell me 
about it!” 

“Think you’re being funny ?”’ inquired 
Silas, glaring. 

“Not a bit, you foolish old dad,” said 
Molly gayly. “Only I’m curious to know 
what you told him.” 

“T told him there was nothing doing ; 
that’s what I told him!” 

“Didn’t you hate to take such a great 
responsibility?” inquired Molly, still 
smiling. 

Silas didn’t relish the question. “I 
was doing my best for you,” he said 
soberly. “I told him I couldn’t consider 
anybody that didn’t have five thousand 
in the bank, and a steady job. I aint 
so anxious to get rid of you, Molly.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Molly. “And 
then you helped him along toward that 
five thousand by—firing him?” 
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“He was impudent,” said Silas. “He 
isn’t the fellow you’d ought to take up 
with, anyhow. Just let me tell you—” 

“Oh, I would, Father, only I’m afraid 
I might be late.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Qh—downtown!” said Molly, in a 
voice that was a queer mixture of sac- 
charine and utter finality. Silas for- 
bore to press the question. 

“IT know you’ll see I tried to do the 
best I could,” he asserted. 

“T’ll try to,” said Molly from the 
doorway. “I know you'd hate to have 
me think anything else, dear. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Silas uneasily. 


M2LLY met Tom at the corner, and 

they went to a picture-show. It 
was practically the only rendezvous left 
a Downsville youth who was forbidden 
the shelter of his lady’s porch and parlor, 
but it was a poor place for serious con- 
versation. 

“Come on,” said Tom impatiently. 
“T can’t stand this! Let’s go somewhere 
and talk!” 

“But where?” asked Molly, following 
him obediently. 

“T don’t know—the Kandy Kitchen.” 

“That’s no better than the show,” 
objected Molly. “We might go to Un- 
cle Tim’s. Aunt Matty and the children 
are gone, and he’ll be glad to let us have 
either the porch or the parlor 

“Now,” she commanded, ten minutes 
later, from the hammock swung on the 
porch, “tell me a// about it.” 

Tom told her. 

She sighed. “You must have caught 
him in an awfully bad humor, poor 
boy !” 

“He’s always in a bad humor with 
me,” said Tom. ‘He doesn’t like me.” 

“He doesn’t like anyone lately. I 
think it’s his dyspepsia. And he works 
too hard.” 

“I know—but that’s his own fault. 
I’d be glad to give him a permanent 
vacation. There isn’t a thing I couldn’t 
do just as well as he, and yet he thinks 
I haven’t sense enough to come in out 
of the rain.” 

“T know,” said Molly soothingly. “We 
must show him; that’s all. What are 
you intending to do?” 
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“T hoped I was going to run your 
father’s store some day. I know groceries, 
—from coal-oil to delicatessen,—and I 
don’t know another darned _ thing! 
That’s where my Latin and Greek got 
me! If I’d had a technical education— 
But groceries—I’ll tell you, Molly: 
I like ’em. I don’t feel it’s a come-down, 
working at ’em. It’s doing something 
useful. And I’ve got some little ideas 
about prices, methods and pure foods 
that I’d like to try out. People in this 
town don’t know how to buy groceries, 
and I could—” 

“What ?” 

He told her; and as she listened, her 
eyes began to glow. “Tom,” she ex- 
claimed, “why can’t we start a grocery 

and do those things?” 

He stopped suddenly. 
money.” 

“T know—but it mightn’t take so very 
much, it seems to me. You have six 
hundred, and I have nearly five. Why 
couldn’t we give Father a wholesome 
little jolt? We'd be partners—Penfield 
and Harberger! How does that sound ?” 

“One name too many,” said Tom 
promptly. ‘But if we could get a store 


“It takes 


—gee, I’d give a farm to do it!” 
“Uncle Tim would rent us his build- 
ing, a block south of Father’s store, 
cheap, and he’d take a chance on his 
money, and wait for it, if necessary.” 
“That’s not business.” 
“Maybe not, but it’s 


Uncle Tim!” 
retorted Molly. “That’s central—right 
on the cross-town car-line. Father would 
have moved there if the building had 
been larger.” 

Suddenly Tom caught her spirit. “By 
Jove, Molly, I believe you’ve struck 
something! There’s Pargee. Eleven 
hundred dollars isn’t much, but our 
characters ought to be worth something 
as security, and Pargee knows me, and 
you, and if I told him a little about it— 
His wholesale house gives him a lot 
of latitude.” 

“And Tom, on Uncle Tim’s lot, be- 
side Father’s store, we could put up a 
big sign, something like, ‘If it’s gro- 
ceries, you can buy it cheaper one block 
south.’ Uncle Tim would do anything 
to tease Father!” 

For a moment she was silent. Then, 
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“Oh,” she said, with dismay, “I’m for- 
getting clerks, deliveries and a thousand 
other things!” 

“Go on forgetting them!” cried Tom. 
“Molly, we wont have any! You know 
your father’s slogan—‘We deliver any- 
thing from a bean to a barrel’? Weil, 
ours will be, ‘We deliver iothing—our 
prices tell why.’ This is a small factory- 
town. There aren’t many wealthy people 
here, and lots of them shop with a 
market-basket. They like to. I hear 
them say so. They can see what they're 
getting, and they can buy better and 
cheaper that way. Another of your 
father’s slogans is, ‘You pay for the 
best, but you get it.’ I believe we can 
undersell him! No clerks, no deliveries, 
small rent—just you and I! Run it 
like a cafeteria!” 

“What !” 

“I'd help them select what they 
wanted, and you’d sit by the door and 
check them up as they came out—cash 
business. And we could advertise de- 
livery of heavy stuff just one day in the 
week, and hire Jim Riley to do it cheap.” 

“Do you really think we could do 
it?” 

Tom was thoughtful for a moment. 
“Molly,” he said finally, “if Pargee 
could get us the stock, I really believe 
we could! But you’re your father’s book- 
keeper, and—” 

“Haven't I a right to better myself?” 
demanded Molly. “Let’s go in and see 
Uncle Tim! Tom, I know we're going 
to succeed !” 

“In losing our money?” he laughed. 

“Never !” 


HEY stated the case to Uncle Tim. 

“Go as far as you like,” said that 
amiable gentleman, whose anatomy func- 
tioned so perfectly that he scarcely re- 
alized he had a digestion; “and if Par- 
gee doesn’t come through, /’// lend you 
five thousand! It would be worth it just 
to see you put a dent in Silas’ trade. 
He’s so cocky over having the cream of 
it !” 

Pargee, however, enlightened by Tom, 
took the matter to the junior partner, 
who had been in love himself not many 
decades before. He still had a leaning 
toward romance. 

















“Feel?” said Silas. ‘“‘I feel sick! 
me feel that way, croaking over me!” 


dricks laughed. 


sticks.”” 





You make 
Hen- 
“T’ll put you up for member- 
ship in our golf club, and Saturday we'll slip 
over to the city and get a jim-crack set of 








“Pargee,” he said, laughingly, “it may 
be bad business to help a rival cut in 
on a good customer’s trade, but I’ve a 
notion to do it! The store’s small; we 
don’t stand to lose very much under any 
circumstances; and somehow, I’ve an 
idea we wont lose anything. That cafe- 
teria idea—by Jove, I believe they’ve 
solved it right there! You go down and 
line ’em up for anything in reason to 
start them off!” 

Two days later Tom told Molly he 
had placed his order. 

“To-morrow,” said Molly promptly, 


”? 


“TI resign! 


WHEN Molly came down to break- 
fast the next morning Silas was lay- 
ing the foundations for another day of 
extreme irritability. He began with half 
a melon, followed by a light cereal; 
after that came six slices of bacon, fried 
potatoes, two boiled eggs and unlimited 
toast, topped off by four or five mam- 
moth hot-cakes, liberally buttered and 
syruped. An hour later he 
his headache, with unconscious irony, to 
Molly’s disagreeable news. 
“Father,” she inquired, “could you 
get some one to take my place after this 
week ?” 


ascribed 
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Silas paused to inquire: ‘“‘What for?” 

“T’ve another place.” 

Silas suspended all thought of fin- 
ishing his last cake. “You're a silly girl,” 
he said angrily. “You're sulking. over 
that young Penfield. He’s no good, and 
you're well rid of him. Don’t be silly.” 
" “I'm not being silly, Father. I’m 
quitting because I’ve been offered a 
better place as cashier in the new store 
to be opened in Uncle Tim’s building.” 

This was Silas’ first inkling of the 
new store. “What are they going to pay 
you?” he inquired with specious calm. 
“I'll give you the same.” 

“It’s not the money 
Molly. “There are other 
that I’m afraid—” 

Silas became openly angry. “I sup- 
pose they’re going to hire that worthless 
young pup I fired!” 

“Oh!” cried Molly, outraged. 

“Well, it wont take ’em long to get 
enough of him, I warrant you! Does 
your mother know the shenanigans you’re 
up to, young lady?” 

At that juncture Mrs. Harberger, who 
had been tending the griddle in the 
kitchen, put her head in the door with the 
laconic statement ‘She does!” That 
was all, but it flustered Silas. 

“That’s the way with women,” he 
complained. ‘Do everything for ’em for 
years, and then, at the beck and call of a 
worthless young cub, they up and defy 
you! It'll look nice, having you go to 
work for some one else, wont it ?” 

“Not very,” admitted Molly, “but you 
know how you can prevent it. Give Tom 
the dairy products to manage at a decent 
salary, and I’ll stay—until I get mar- 
ried.” 

At that Silas lost control of himself. 
“T wouldn’t have that cub in my store 
again for a thousand dollars!” he cried. 
“T can’t prevent your seeing him, but 
you’ll never marry him as long as I can 
prevent it!” 

“Tt may not be very long, if you’re go- 
ing to act like that.” 

“Tt will be,” cried Silas, “unless you’re 
foolish enough to think six hundred dol- 
lars is a lot more than it is! And if 
you're going to work for bigger wages, 
you can afford to pay more board. I[’ll 
raise it to seven dollars a week!” 


alone,” said 
inducements 
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Molly smiled faintly. “All right, 
Father. But just look around for a new 
bookkeeper, wont you?” 

So Silas did. Perhaps that unfortu- 
nate remark about board needs explain- 
ing. While Silas was ‘close’ about 
business matters, he was not so with his 
family. Before Molly had gone to work 
ir. the store, he had given her a liberal 
allowance. Indeed, it was by her own 
preference that she had taken the place, 
and upon her own insistence that she had 
been permitted to contribute to the fam- 
ily housekeeping fund. She did not feel 
hurt now, for she realized that Silas was 
angry and that he was striking back 
wherever he could. Still, it put an idea 
in her head. 

“Tom,” she said the next day, ‘‘what 
do board and room cost you?” 

“Seven a week for board, and four for 
the room.” 

Molly flushed a delicate rose. “And 
I—I’ve been paying six a week, and am 
going to pay seven, and seven and seven 
makes fourteen, and—and—why don’t 
you say something, Tom ?” 

“You don’t—you can’t mean it, dear,” 
he said incredulously. 

“Oh, can’t I?" 

“Can you?” 

She said nothing. 

“Listen, then. Four fourteens are 
fifty-six, and four makes sixty dollars! 
Think of it! And there’s a peachy little 
flat right over the store for eighteen, 
and you can get the best furniture in 
town for nothing down and so much a 
week, and—and—Molly—oh, Molly,” 
he said tenderly, “I dare you to do it!” 

“When?” she asked breathlessly. 

“When?” he said, startled. “Why— 
I— right now!” : 

“Tom,” she said slowly, “I take your 
dare!” : 

Thus lightly does youth leap the 
barriers which in later years give the 
bravest of us pause. 
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HAT evening Silas, inquiring as to 


the whereabouts of his daughter 
Molly, was handed, with a grim smile, 
The Downsville Evening News. There, 
in a prominent place on the first page, 
he learned that he had lost a boarder. 

“And oh, Papa,” cried Molly’s 
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youuger sister Letty, a maiden of nine 
guileless summers, ‘Mamma went down 
to the courthouse to be a witness, and 
she took me along with her! And Papa, 
I think Tom’s awfully nice, I do! He 
kissed me, he did! And they’re going to 
let me come and visit them, and they 
have the lovelee-est flat, Papa! And we 
went to Graham’s and ordered the love- 
lee-est furniture ; and Papa, then we had 
ice-cream! We did, Papa, we—” 

With that skill born of long practice 
Mrs. Harberger removed her officious 
offspring from the room. When she 
returned, Silas still was staring at the 
paper. He laid it down. “Even you!” 
he said reproachfully. 

“Supper’s ready, Silas,” she said ten- 
derly, “and I’ll tell you—” 

“T don’t want to know,” said Silas 
heavily. “I don’t want any supper. I’m 
going to bed.” 

Thus saying, he passed from the room. 
Mrs. Harberger duly reported this infor- 
mation to her son-in-law. “It’s a great 
thing for the digestion to fast once in a 
while,” he laughed—a true statement, 
but too little comprehended by Silas. 


A YEAR later Silas was brought home 
from his store in one of his delivery- 


autos. When his friend’ and physician 
Bob Hendricks arrived, Silas was sit- 
ting up. It was about ten-thirty of the 
morning. Hendricks regarded Silas 
grimly. Presently he inquired: ‘What 
did you eat for breakfast ?” 

Silas confessed to a menu almost the 
exact duplicate of that previously men- 
tioned save that upon this occasion he 
had finished the fifth hot-cake. 

“It’s a wonder you aint dead,” said 
Hendricks bluntly. 

Silas looked displeased at once. 
“There you go,” he said, “blaming every- 
thing onto my stomach again! That’s 
just what I’ve been eating for the last 
forty years. I guess by this time I ought 
to-—" 

“Forty years?” snapped Hendricks. 
“What a whale of a constitution you 
must have had to begin with!” 

Silas grunted caustically. ‘You'd 
better give me a powder, or something,” 
he remarked briefly. “I’ve got business 
to attend to after dinner.” 
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“Too bad.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That it’s likely to go untended,”’ 
said Hendricks blandly. ‘In about five 
minutes you’re going to bed.” 

“Bed!” said Silas scornfully. “I'd 
have to be pretty darned sick before—” 

“I’m prescribing for this case, Silas,” 
reminded his friend. “I said ‘bed.’ It’s 
not serious—yet. But you're going to 
spend the next three days in bed. The 
weather’s too hot to take any chances. 
And you're going on a diet—a mighty 
slim one. You work in that infernal 
store from seven to seven; you don’t 
exercise or get any fresh air ; you overeat. 
There’s not another thing the matter 
with you. There doesn’t need to be. It’s 
enough. You go on a diet and get out 
of that store!” 

“And let it go to wrack and ruin?” 
demanded Silas furiously. 

“Don’t get excited,” said Hendricks, 
“__or you're likely to have another spell. 
What if it does go to wrack and ruin? 
You’re worth a hundred thousand— 
more, for all I know. There are other 
groceries; people wont starve. Anyway, 
you’ve clerks that can run the place.” 

“That just shows how much you know 
about it,” said Silas. “I wouldn't 
trust—” 

“If you don’t trust, you’ll, bequeath,” 

said Hendricks pleasantly. ‘You're try- 
ing to make it a one-man store. It’s 
silly. How about that- young Penfield 
you fired? You said he was no good. 
He stole your daughter, started a store 
on next to nothing, hardly a block from 
yours, and I’ll bet he’s taken thirty-five 
per cent of your trade! He was too 
smart for you—and too young. You 
can’t keep young blood down, Silas! 
. “And while I’ve the chance to bully 
you, I’ll tell you something else. If you 
weren’t so darned obstinate, you'd go 
over to Molly’s and tell her she was 
right and you were wrong, and ask Tom 
to give up his store and run yours for 
you, and run it better than you could. 
I'll bet a farm if you did that he’d take 
you up! You've never been near them 
since they got married. Think it over, 
Silas. Now would be a mighty nice 
time to do that.” 

“Why ?” demanded Silas suspiciously. 
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“Go and see,” retorted Hendricks. 
“Silas, I want to ask you something else. 
Ever play a game?” 

“Game?” said Silas sourly. ‘“Yes— 
I’m not a kid any longer, though.” 

“Better learn to be. I’m going to put 
you up for our new golf-club. You've 
seen it mentioned in the papers.” 

“Me—golf?” said Silas  acidly. 
“Crazy, aint you?” 

“No, I’m serious. 
exercise you need. 
anyway ?” 

“Feel ?”’ said Silas. “I feel sick! You 
make me feel that way, croaking over 
me!” 

Hendricks laughed. “I’ll put you up 
for membership, and Saturday we'll slip 
over to the city and get a jim-crack set 
of sticks.” 

‘*Saturday,”’ 
said Silas irri- 
tably, “is my big 
day. Why, I'd 
as—”’ 

Suddenly all 
geniality deserted 
Hendricks’ face. 
“You do as I 
say!’ he snapped 
wrathfully. “You 
stay out of that 
damn’ store! Get 
Penfield—or 
somebody else— 
for manager— 
and get him right 
away ! You—why, 
you obstinate 
idiot, I’m running 
this case! Don’t 
you know that?” 

Silas stared a 
moment. “Oh, all 
right. Anything 
you say,” he re- 
plied with listless 
bitterness. 

He felt sick 
and _ miserable. 
He would have 
liked to see Molly, 
who wouldn't 
come to see him 
until he _ had 


Golf is just the 
How do you feel, 


Silas knocked hesitatingly upon the door of the 
Penfield 
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straightened out matters with Tom. He 
realized, now, that he had been mistaken 
about Tom too. 


HREE evenings later Silas slowly 

climbed the steps of his brother Tim’s 
building and at length knocked hesitat- 
ingly upon the door of the Penfield flat. 

Tom Penfield opened the door. “Why, 
hello, Dad!” he exclaimed, seizing Silas 
by the hand quite as if it were an every- 
day occurrence, “I was just saying to 
Molly—” 

Silas interrupted him heavily. 
store was on his mind; it 
wrack and ruin, he knew. 

“T just came to see if—” 

“Fine—she’s just fine!’ exclaimed 
Tom, beaming. “She’s going over to the 

hospital in the 
morning. And if 


The 
was going to 


it’s a boy, we’r 


going to 
him Silas; 
it’s a 


name 
but if 
girl, J’ 
going to name 
her Molly!” 
Silas paused, 
thunderstruck. In 
the course of nat- 
ural 
jingo, 
what Hen- 
dricks meant by 
“a mighty nice 
time’ to come to 
see Molly— 
the nerve of them 
—not to have 
told him! 
‘*Well, I— 
where’s Molly?” 
he demanded ex- 
citedly. The store 
was gone clean 
out of his mind. 
“I’m partial to 
girls, myself,’ he 
confided naively. 
“T don’t blame 
you any,” said 
Tom. “I am, my- 
self. I always 
was. ‘Specially 


Molly.” 


events—by 
that 
30b 


Was 


flat. 











BROWN might have gone on indefinitely, getting a little more color- 


* jess, a little older, all the time. 


One 


But, of course, she didn’t. 


day the door opened and in walked her Romance. 


Dictated But Not Read 


By William Almon Wolff 


F you ever had oc- 
| casion to ride up 

and down in the 

elevators of the Lincoln Build- 
ing, you probably saw Miss Brown’s 
sign a good many times. But it doesn’t 
follow that you knew very much about 
Miss Brown. The sign was brief and to 
the point: STENOGRAPHER, Room 423. 
Norary Pustic. Even her name wasn’t 
there. 

Miss Brown didn’t depend altogether 
upon that sign for clients, of course. 
Various firms gave her their extra work. 
She had sent out circulars, too, to all 
the tenants of the building. And in some 
fashion she had contrived, in the course 
of two or three years, to build up a 
business that paid her much better than 
her old position with an importing firm 
had ever done. 

Had the need of such services as Miss 
Brown could offer led you to Room 
423 you would have seen on her door 
a repetition of the enamel sign in the 
elevators, and in addition, a very small 
M. Brown, at the lower left-hand corner. 
And if you had opened the door you 
would have seen M. Brown herself, 
busily engaged at her typewriter, in all 
probability, and looking up to welcome 
you with a hopeful little smile that really 
wasn’t wistful, although at first you 
might be inclined to think it was. 

It was a tiny bit of a room, 423. There 
was just about room enough for M. 
Brown and the things she needed for 
her work. She had a typewriter-desk, a 
filing-cabinet, and one of those machines 
that enabled her to hear and type letters 
that people in remote offices had dic- 
tated to waxed phonograph cylinders. 
You really would have noticed things 
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like that machine, the first 
time you went into Room 
423, before you paid much 
attention to M. Brown herself. And by 
the time your eyes went back to her she 
would be on her feet, still smiling, still 
welcoming you, rather diffidently and 
nervously. Everyone who came into that 
office for the first time seemed to rep- 
resent a sort of adventure to M. Brown. 

She wasn’t really bad-looking, or color- 
less, but you were almost certain to get 
that idea of her when you first glanced 
at her. She had very dark hair and she 
wore it in a curious, unattractive fash- 
ion, brushed very straight, and with all 
its extra length wound close about her 
head in thin braids, instead of fluffed 
up, 4s most women do. And even in 
summer she was likely to be wearing 
dark clothes, with very stiff collars, and 
a waist made of some stiff, shiny, black 
stuff. 

You might never have noticed, unless 
you found your way back to Room 423 
a good many times, that Miss Brown’s 
small, thin features were really good, 
that there was the suspicion of a dimple 
when she smiled, that there was some- 
thing quite unusually appealing about 
her soft brown eyes, that after all she 
wasn’t so very old. 

It’s a little difficult to decide just 
when and just why M. Brown stopped 
being a girl and became a _ business 
woman. (The two are not necessarily in- 
compatible, of course; but in her case 
it seemed that they were.) Her begin- 
nings had been quietly normal. She had 
been an ordinary enough child; she had 
gone to dancing school, and the other 
sorts of school in a small city up in the 
middle of New York State, and had the 
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She looked over the disordered pages until she came to some that were in his own hand. “ This is pretty 
dreadful!” she admitted. 


normal good time that fairly good-look- leave any money that was worth speaking 
ing girls do have. In a few years she of, and her mother had a nervous break- 
would probably have been married, and down, and Mary Brown came to New 
settled down with her husband and her York and got a position as a stenogra 
babies. But her father died and didn’t pher, and became M. Brown. 
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The plain clothes and the smooth, stiff 
hair and the drabness of her general 
appearance may have represented an 
economical tendency, in the beginning, 
as well as a sort of instinctive shrinking 
that was the most obvious of her reac- 
tions to calamity. But later on, prob- 
ably, her whole appearance was, in a 
way, a sort of defensive armor. It just 
happened that she was, from the outset, 
in offices of the sort in which certain 
men look upon stenographers as fair 
game. And then, when she branched 
out and opened her own little office in 
Room 423, there were times when she 
felt pretty helpless. She really couldn’t 
refuse to do work for men just because 
she didn’t like the way they looked at 
her; it wouldn’t have been businesslike. 
So she did her best to make it unlikely 
that men of the sort who would look 
at her in that way would think it worth 
while to do so. 


HERE had never been much doubt 
about M. Brown’s success. From the 


beginning a good deal of business flowed 
into Room 423. And this was very well, 


because Mary Brown’s mother never did 
fully recover from her nervous break- 
down, but drifted into a sort of semi- 
invalidism that was extremely expensive. 
Mary closed up Room 423 for a week 
every summer and went home to pay her 
a visit; and Mary might, of course, have 
abandoned her severe ways during her 
vacation. But she never did; it didn’t 
seem worth while, when she dared take 
only one week. 

When M. Brown left Room 423, about 
six o’clock, though sometimes it was 
later, she usually walked up Broadway, 
unless the weather was extremely bad. 
She had two tiny rooms in an old house 
just west of Sixth Avenue, and she really 
achieved the feat of living in Green- 
wich Village without knowing that she 
was doing anything so interesting. One 
reason for this was, perhaps, that she 
nearly always carried home one or two 
cylinders and a notebook, and. sat up 
until twelve or one o’clock transcribing 
letters that simply had to be ready the 
next morning. She had a typewriter at 
home, and a phonograph, and all the 
other paraphernalia of her trade, so that 
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the difference between Room 423 and 
her little sitting-room in Greenwich Vil- 
lage wasn’t as great as it should have 
been. 

Still, though she did work so hard, 
M. Brown managed to extract an aston- 
ishing amount of happiness from her 
life. She didn’t have many friends in 
New York, it was true. There was the 
woman who did the janitor’s work in 
the house, and her little girl; M. Brown 
liked both of them. And she had long 
talks, sometimes with the German grocer 
on the corner, from whom she bought 
most of the contents of her larder. And 
she had a sort of sporadic and desultory 
acquaintance with Miss Armitage, a 
trained nurse, who lived across the hall 
when she wasn’t on a case. 

M. Brown had other recourses, though. 
She got through an extraordinary num- 
ber of books in a year. She always had 
one in the office that she could turn to 
when things were slack. She was scarcely 
ever too tired to fead for half an hour 
before she went to bed. Sometimes, 
too, she would go to the theater. And 
on Sundays, unless she had been saving 
up some big task, like the typing of a 
play or some other manuscript, she 
would go off into the country for a long 
tramp. 

She didn’t read trash, either. Good, 
solid stuff was her literary fare. She 
knew the Russians before they were be- 
ing talked about so much. And when 
she went to the theater it wasn’t a senti- 
mental comedy she chose, or a farce. 
She went to odd performances of things 
by Strindberg and Wedekind ; you might 
have seen her at those first brilliant pro- 
ductions of the Washington Square 
Players, or in the Neighborhood Theater 
in Grand Street But, oddly 
enough, she didn’t strike up an acquaint- 
ance with her neighbors, who flocked 
to such plays too, comparatively easy 
though it might have been for her to do 
so. 

She might have gone on in about the 
same way indefinitely, getting a little 
more colorless, a little older, all the 
time. But, of course, she didn’t. Life 
very seldom lets anyone succeed in get- 
ting around a corner and staying there 
forever. And one day when her door 
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was pushed open it was John Froude 
who came in. 


M BROWN looked up at John 
*Froude’s coming, as she always did, 
with that diffident little welcoming smile. 
But almost at once the faintest mirage 
of a flush touched her cheeks, because 
she knew, somehow, that Froude, unlike 
all the other men who had come through 
that door before him, had looked over 
and past the office and her clothes and 
reached her, herself, with his eyes. 

They were jolly eyes, blue and deep- 
set, and looking all the bluer because 
his cheeks were so tanned and his brows 
and his hair were so light. And they 
twinkled, for a moment, as if they were 
voicing the thought behind them, and 
as if that thought, so spontaneous that 
it wouldn’t have been offensive even if 
it had been voiced, was: “What a shame 
for you to look like that when you 
needn’t, at all!’ But what he really 
said, just as she got up from her chair, 
was: 

“Tt’s Miss Brown, isn’t it? My name’s 
Froude—John Froude. Sam Forrest, up 
on the twelfth floor, told me you might 
be able to do some work for me,—I’ve 
got a thundering lot to be done, Miss 
Brown,—and he said you understood 
about typing the manuscript of a play.” 

That reticent dimple, which wasn’t 
supposed to be on view at all during 
business hours, suddenly appeared. M. 
Brown coudn’t help it. She wasn’t used 
to enthusiasm in Room 423. And John 
Froude was fairly radiant with it. He 
sat down on the edge of her desk before 
she could answer him at all, and began 
digging out untidy masses of manuscript 
from a case he carried. He looked boy- 
ish, somehow, as he did it, and yet he 
wasn’t a boy at all, but a man—a man 
several years older than she, at a guess. 

He had taken off his hat as he came 
into the room, and M. Brown and Room 
423 didn’t see that very often, either. 
She could see his shock of light hair— 
attractively untidy hair, that looked as 
if he might have a habit of running his 
hands through it all the time. He did, 
too; she found that out within ten min- 
utes. He wore a rough, faded suit 
of homespun, and a gray flannel shirt 
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with a soft collar and a stringy, shabby 
black tie. And in a minute, when he 
couldn’t find something he wanted in 
his manuscript-case, he swore, under his 
breath, but quite audibly, without the 
least self-consciousness, and reached into 
his pocket for a cigarette. And then. 
when he had it lighted, he snatched it 
away, suddenly. 

“I’m awfully sorry!” he said, and 
smiled at her. “Do you mind, though? 
I’m awfully excited about this play!” 


HE said she didn’t mind at all—that 
she was used to smoke. “And that 

was true; what she wasn’t used to was 
being asked whether she minded. That 
was upsetting, if you like. She felt more 
composed, somehow, when they got to 
what John Froude seemed to think was 
business. 

“T think I’ve hit it in this play, Miss 
Brown,” he told her. ‘I’ve read most of 
it to a man who really behaves as if he 
meant to put it on. And now I want 
to get it typed as soon as possible. Then 
there’ll be all sorts of changes to be 
made. Could you manage that for me. 
do you think? I might want you to come 
along to rehearsals, you know, if it gets 
so far. And I'll probably have to do a 
lot of rush work—rewrite whole scenes, 
sometimes, overnight. Old Forrest says 
you’re a jewel—that you’re a bird of 
a typist, and on the level too. I believe 
him, you know!” 

“That’s awfully nice of you!” said 
M. Brown amazedly. The dimple was 
at work again. She hadn’t said anything 
like that to a man since she had come 
to New York—hadn’t had the chance. 
for that matter. “And Mr. Forrest’s 
a flatterer—about the typing. I do think 
I’m ‘on the level,’ though.” 

He dismissed that with a fine gesture. 

“It’s some job I’m offering you, 
though,” he said. “A lot of this stuff’s 
longhand—I’ve been working up in the 
woods, with a fountain pen and a block 
pad. I can just about read it myself, 
and that’s all! That’s mostly third act, 
though—and maybe I could hang around 
while you were doing that?” 

“We'll see,” she said. “I’ve had to 
read some pretty bad writing.” 

She looked over the disordered pages 
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until she came to some that were in his ing. Could you manage it in that time?” 


own hand. And then she laughed out- She considered thoughtfully for a 
right. moment, tapping her desk with a 


“This is pretty dreadful!’ she ad- pencil. 








“Mary Brown,” said Miss Armitage, ““—do you know you're not bad looking?” 











mitted. ‘I may need some help—espe- “Yes,” she said. “I'll do it. Tl 
cially if you’re in a hurry. I suppose leave the third act until Sunday.” She 
you are?” paused again, and frowned faintly, un- 


“Afraid I am,” said Froude. “I’d certainly. Once more she looked at the 
like awfully to have it by Monday morn-_ sprawling, almost illegible writing she 

















would have to decipher. He followed 
her gaze. 

“You wont be here Sunday?” he sug- 
gested. “Could I come around to your 
place to translate the hard spots?” 

That was just what she was wonder- 
ing about. Could he? Well—why not? 
It was unprecedented, revolutionary ; it 
meant a shattering of all her traditions. 
But Miss Armitage’s men friends came 
to see her when she was at home. And 
this would be business. Froude didn’t 
make her feel, either, that she need be 
on the defensive. 

“Why, yes,” she said finally. “I’m 
afraid you'll have to do that, Mr. 
Froude. It’s a shame to spoil your Sun- 
day, though.” 

“What about yours?” he said at once. 
“Sunday doesn’t mean a day of rest to 
me, though, you know, anyhow. Never 
did—and especially not now. I’ve 
chucked my job to see this through, you 
see. If anything goes wrong, of course, 
I’ll go back to the newspaper grind.” 


HE didn’t see him again until Sun- 

day. She waited for him rather nerv- 
ously, and hated herself for being nerv- 
ous. The first two acts of his play were 
done, and she had made a start on the 
third, only to find that she really 
couldn’t manage very well without his 
help. 

He turned up about ten o’clock, which 
was early for him, though late for her, 
looking very much as he had when he 
came into Room 423. But he had no 
manuscript-case now, and did have a 
cane. His eyes were twinkling again 
as he took in the little sitting-room that 
looked so pathetically like a Sunday 
version of Room 423. 

“Jolly little place you’ve got, Miss 
Brown,” he said. “It’s great down here, 
isn’t it? I’m on Waverly Place myself 
—had a sort of headquarters there for 
years, while I’ve been knocking about 
the world. I always like to get back 
to the old diggings. Oh, I say—you 
must have been sitting up nights to get 
so much done! What a shame!” 

He sat down then and began to smoke 
—a pipe, now, instead of a cigarette. 
And he took in the little room quite 
frankly. The typewriter and the phon- 
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ograph rather spoiled it. It was a 
mighty neat little room, but it wasn’t 
severe, somehow, and it rather gave M. 
Brown away, because it wasn’t. The 
wall-paper was dark-blue: and all the 
woodwork was white. There were two 
windows, with-chintz curtains in a flow- 
ered pattern, and on the sills of the 
windows there were boxes all glowing 
with nasturtiums. 

They worked very hard together that 
Sunday, although, of course, it was M. 
Brown who did most of the work. It 
was a warm day, almost a hot one, but 
it wasn’t oppressive. A lazy little wind 
from the southwest came through the 
two open windows, blowing the curtains 
about a little and helping to keep them 
cool and comfortable. 

M. Brown laughed more that after- 
noon than she had done in a year be- 
fore. For Froude, surprisingly, was as 
self-conscious as a boy when he had fo 
read out what he had written. 

“IT say—what awful rot!” he would 
exclaim when he had to give her some 
speech in a love-scene. “Did I really 
write that? Let me see, please!” j 

And then, returning the sheet : 

“Yes—it seems to be there! Well— 
it must have seemed all right when | 
wrote it! But isn’t it the most awful 
piffle ?” 

“T don’t think so at all!” M. Brown 
said, hotly resentful. “I think it’s aw- 
fully good! If you could see some of the 
plays I’ve typed! Poor souls—they’re 
so sure they’re good, and they’re so 
dreadfully, hopelessly bad!” 

And she had been so firmly, oh, so 
firmly, resolved to be absolutely imper- 
sonal, before he came! 





T was done at last, when the sun was 
so low that only a reddish glow came 
through the windows, and the whole 
street outside was dark with shadows. 
And Froude, looking at M. Brown, saw 
how tired she was, and that there were 
little circles below her eyes. 

“I say! What a brute I am!” he said 
contritely. “I never even let you stop 
for lunch! Don’t eat it myself, you 
know—so I never thought! I tell you 
what! I’!l run around to my place with 
these copies, and you put on some fluffy 
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dress, and we’ll go somewhere for dinner 
where it’s cool and we can sit on a ve- 
randa and see the water!” 

“Oh—I couldn’t!” exclaimed M. 
Brown. And now it was no mirage of 
a flush that stained her cheeks, but a 
real blush that turned them fiery red. 

“Nonsense!” said Froude. “Why not? 
Please do! I’m lonely—and I do want 
to talk to some one about the play! My 
ego’s awfully hungry—it needs to be 
fed. Come on—please! I’ll go put on 
a clean collar and be back in—twenty 
minutes? Half an hour?” 

“TT haven’t a thing to wear!” said 
the unfeminine M. Brown! 

“Oh, yes you have!” said Froude de- 
lightedly. “If you think I’m going to 
be put off with an excuse that Eve in- 
vented !” 


T seemed that he certainly wasn’t go- 
ing to be put off with any excuse 
that M. Brown could invent. He had 
his way. And he went off, swinging his 
cane and whistling, and the echo of his 
whistling still lingered in the hall when 
M. Brown flew to Miss Armitage’s door, 
across the hall. Miss Armitage under- 
stood, somehow. She went through M. 
Brown’s wardrobe like a fresh west wind. 
She made the most astonishing discover- 
ies. There was a pair of pumps, for 
example, that M. Brown had utterly 
forgotten she owned. And Miss Ar- 
mitage, flying back to her own room, 
returned with silk stockings and an em- 
broidered collar that made all the differ- 
ence in the world to M. Brown’s plain 
mull dress. It was Miss Armitage who 
did M. Brown’s hair and held her in her 
chair when Froude’s ring sounded. 

“Let him wait,”-she said. “Do him 
good. Mary Brown—do you know you’re 
not bad-looking ?” 

And: “There!” she said, a few min- 
utes later, and kissed M. Brown. “Run 
along, dear! I’ll wait here till you’ve 
gone, and then sneak back across the 
hall!” 

“You’re an angel!” said M. Brown, 
and kissed her in return. 

And then she went out, with the most 
curiously mingled feeling of pride and 
shame. She might have been a real 
spinster, appearing on a beach for the 
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first time in a modern bathing suit. 
Froude chuckled when he saw her, and 
looked tremendously well pleased. 
“Nothing to wear!” he said. 
look—bully! Oh, bully!” 


“You 


HEY had the best sort of time. They 

walked slowly over to Washington 
Square and climbed on top of a River- 
side ’bus, and rode all the way up to 
Claremont. And there they got a table 
on the river side, where they could look 
at the boats going slowly past, and the 
fireworks on top of the Palisades, and 
see the great beams of the searchlights 
on the night-boats getting fainter and 
fainter as they climbed up toward the 
stars. 

They talked a lot at dinner, and after- 
ward, when they walked slowly down 
Riverside Drive, prolonging the evening 
by refusing to board a ’bus. She didn’t 
mean to, but she told him lots of things 
about herself ; and he did mean to, fully, 
and told her about everything there 
was to tell about the life he had had, 
which had been so eventful and so dif- 
ferent from her own. 

“You see,” he said, “I’ve been a drifter 
—a slacker. Nothing’s ever held me. 
And that’s all right—if it gets you any- 
where. Just to roam about and see things 
and live! This play, now: that’s my 
test. I’ve got to stand or fall by that. 
It’s me. It’s full of me and the life 
I’ve lived. If it’s right, it means I’ve 
been right to live as I’ve lived. If it 
isn’t, well—”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and he 
hurt her when he did it. It was a real, 
a physical pain that she felt. 

“It isn’t just success I’m after, you 
know,” he said. “I’m sure it isn’t money. 
That doesn’t matter. It’s just—oh, it’s 
just knowing I’ve done something, I 
think.” 

And then, in a moment, he was laugh- 
ing at a dog that had cornered a cat, 
and was sorry he had done it. 

M. Brown was done for, then and 
there. She really knew it, too, though 
she wouldn’t quite admit it to herself. 
She had a feeling that she ought to pack 
up and run away, but she couldn’t. Even 
had it been possible, practically, she 
couldn’t have run away. 





They talked a lot at dinner. 


OR her it was a wonderful, an over- 

whelming time that followed. Froude 
needed her constantly. That counted, 
probably, almost as much as anything 
else. She wasn’t used to being needed. 
It was as he had said: the play, even 
though it was accepted for production 
at once, required endless revision. Night 
after night he came to her tiny room to 
dictate to her, and he bought one of the 
phonograph machines, so that he could 
dictate things that came to him when 
he was alone in his own rooms, and send 
her the cylinders in the morning. 

And she did go with him to rehear- 
sals, as he had said he might want her to 
do. There were lunches and dinners, and 
Sunday excursions too, and she went 
shopping with Miss Armitage and 
bought all sorts of extravagant, delight- 
ful things—ridiculous, intimate things, 
that he would never see, some of them 
were, but she couldn’t help it. She was 
working much too hard, because her con- 
science forced her to keep faith with her 
old clients in spite of all the extra work 
she was doing for Froude—her con- 


science, and the knowledge that 
Froude’s work wouldn’t last, and that 
she must have the old safe, staple work 
to fall back upon after he had passed 
on. 
She 


Froude would pass on. 
Whatever happened, he would slip out 
of her life, soon, as suddenly as he had 


knew 


come into it. She knew that, even when 
she had to admit to herself that she 
cared. 

Oh, she had moments of hope— 
moments when she flushed, radiantly, at 
some tone in his voice—when he reached 
out, across a table, and touched her hand, 
in a curious, unthinking way he had. 
But she knew, all the time, that it 
couldn’t be. 

They were rehearsing the play through 
the hot days and nights of July. It was 
to open, out of town, in August, and 
come back to Broadway as one of the 
first of the new season’s productions, 
some time around Labor Day. And more 
and more, as the crisis of the play’s life 
approached, M. Brown was sure that 
she had been mad in those moments 
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when she had hoped that Froude might 
care too. More and more she was sure 
that he only liked her, as one who had 
helped him. 

And then, when it seemed that nothing 
more was to be done, that everything 
now depended upon the actors and the 
great, uncertain public, the war came. 
It brought panic in its train. In a 
moment everything was changed. Re- 
hearsals were suspended. The produc- 
tion was postponed indefinitely ; it went 
to the storehouse instead of to the theater 
in Atlantic City where it was to have 
been tried for the first time. M. Brown 
sat down and cried, in Room 423, when 
she heard the news. It came to her 
over the telephone, from a Froude whose 
voice was strangely remote and in- 
different. 4 

“Oh! oh!” was all she could say to 
him, over and over. 

“Well—there’s that!” he said. “Do 
you know—I felt, somehow, it wasn’t 
coming off! What now, I wonder?” 

“You'll keep on?” she said fiercely. 
“VYou’re not going to be beaten that 
way ?” 

“Oh, I’ll carry on, somehow,” he said. 
“T’ll have to have a look around. You'll 
see me, pretty soon.” 


UT—she didn’t see him. Day fol- 

lowed day, and he didn’t come, 
either to Room 423 or the little blue- 
and-white room. His friend Forrest, the 
lawyer on the twelfth floor, was away 
too, or she might have heard of him. 
And then, one night when she got home 
she found a little package waiting for 
her, and turned white when she saw her 


name, in his scrawly writing, on the: 


wrapper. She knew what was in it be- 
fore she opened it and found one of the 
waxed cylinders. And a minute later 
she was sitting by the machine with the 
receivers fastened to her ears, and heard 
him speaking. 

“I'll be gone when you hear this,” 
she heard him say. “I’ve drifted off 
again, Mary. I told you I would. Don’t 
you care. I’m not worth caring about. 
Just aslacker—that’s all Iam. I thought 
you'd hold me here, dear, but you can’t 
even you can’t. They’ve been after 
me to go ever since the war broke—and 








now I’ve gone. I tried not to—but I 
had to go. I meant to come to see you, 
but I’ve even funked that. So I’m send- 
ing this, so that you'll know that I 
cared. I do love you, Mary.” 

That was all. His voice stopped then, 
and there was only a meaningless, blur- 
ring noise as she sat, while the needle 
scratched its way along over the silent 
wax. There were no tears in her eyes 
when, after a long time, she started the 
machine again, so that she might hear 
his voice once more as he said: “I cared. 
I do love you, Mary.” 

She knew now that those hopes of 
hers had not been so vain, so mad. That 
was why she did not cry at first, per- 
haps. And certainly it was the reason 
for the wild storm of weeping that swept 
her, later, when she lay face down on 
her bed, in the tiny dark bedroom. He 
wasn’t there, to take her in his arms, to 
make that dream come true. But some 
time he must come. He might go away, 
but how could -he stay? 

Yet now, more than ever, she had to 
be M. Brown. Back she went to the old 
round of days, in Room 423 and in her 
own place at night. Work was harder 
to find now. Times were bad. And when 
she had work, when it was most urgent 
that she should think of nothing but 
her work, the memory of his blue eyes, 
the thought of that sudden contact with 
his hand across a table, came to her. 

And often, when she was at home, 
when she should have been hard at work, 
she would stop and slip the cylinder that 
bore his voice into place, and listen to 
his words. So much she had of him, 
and so little. 

She spent her treasure prodigally at 
first. She was looking for him, always 
hoping, whenever the door of Room 
423 was flung open, that she would see 
him framed there as she had on that 
first day. But he never came. Instead, 
one day, there came a letter, unstamped, 
and marked by a field censor. There 
were only a few words. 

I couldn’t stand it. I’ve seen things one 
never dreamed of seeing. I’m driving an 
ambulance now. I’ve arranged for them 


to let you know if anything should hap- 
pen. 


And it was that same day that she 














A minute later she was sitting 
by the machine with the re- 
ceivers fastened to her ears. 
“T’ll be gone when you hear 
this,” she heard him say. “I’ve 
drifted off again, Mary. 

told you I would. Don’t you 
care. I’m not worth caring 


about.” 








first noticed the blurring of his voice in 
the record, and realized that it was only 
perishable wax, after all, that was left 
to her of him—wax that would wear 
away, in time. After that she schooled 
herself, and listened to the cylinder only 
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every other day; and then, as his voice 
grew fainter and fainter at every hear- 
ing, twice a week—and at last only once 
in all the seven days of endless weeks, 
weeks in which it seemed that Sunday 
would never, never come. 
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Now she scanned the papers every 
day, feverishly, and turned from the 
long columns that were filled with the 
news of the war to the page at the back 
where the comings and goings of ships 
were chronicled. She learned to know 
when mails were due, and those days 
were days of dread for her—days so 
hard to live through that sometimes she 
had to listen to a word or two of what 
he had said, even though it was not 
Sunday. 

A new thought cheered her, and she 
began to stop the machine, when his 
voice was only a ghost of the voice that 
she remembered, before those last words, 
“I do love you, Mary.” So much she 
would keep, if all the rest must go. But 
the time came when all the rest had 
gone, and no letter had come. And so 
she had no choice but began to spend 
that last remnant of her treasure. 

It helped a little, somehow, when 
prosperity swept over the country again, 
and the play was brought to life. She 
sat, alone in the topmost gallery on the 
first night, dry-eyed, and heard the lines 
she knew by heart, and the waves of 
applause ran through the house. And 
the next morning she could read the 
enthusiastic praise of the play, and the 
stories of the mystery of the disap- 
pearance of John Froude, who had gone 
to see the war for his paper and had 
abruptly resigned by cable and then 
dropped out of sight..... 

She could do without the sound of 
his voice while the papers were full of 
John Froude. But soon that sensation 
died down, though the play ran on and 
on. Every night she took the record 
from its place and looked at it—at the 
faint, thin covering of wax that still 
remained. Once more, perhaps, she knew, 
she might hear his voice—faintly, com- 
ing to her as a whisper, an echo of what 
it had been. And then there would be 
silence. She would not spend that last 
memory, though often and again she 
was tempted almost past endurance. 


HEN there came a Sunday. \A ship 
was coming in; she must wait until 
the morning before she could know 
whether it had brought the ominous let- 
ter she had opened so often in her 
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dreams. And all at once she could not 
bear the waiting. It was just such a day 
as that upon which he had come to her 
own room for the first time. A faint 
breeze whispered among the nasturtiums 
on her sill, and the sunlight barred the 
floor and fell across her table. She sur- 
rendered, suddenly, and slipped the rec- 
ord into its place. And his voice came 
to her, faintly, and then abruptly died 
out, before he had quite finished. 

She tried it once more, to be sure, but 
she knew that she would hear only a 
rough scratching. It was gone. She had 
had the last of him. And she was sit- 
ting, her head bowed, the faint voice 
still at her ears, when the clamor of her 
bell roused her, brought her to her feet, 
a flame in her cheeks, her heart a ham- 
mer that pounded madly against her 
breast. For a moment she could not 
move; and then, in one leap, she reached 
the door and flung it open. Froude stood 
there, smiling, his blue eyes twinkling, 
his arms held out. With a little cry she 
flung herself upon him, and his arms 
closed about her, and she clung, sobbing, 
laughing, crying, all at once. 

He drew her in, and she pushed him 
away that she might see him. And so she 
saw the livid scar across his forehead. 

“Oh!” she cried, and: “Oh!” 

She touched it, tenderly, pitifully. 

“That’s why I was so long in coming, 
girl,” he said. 

“Oh, but you came—you came!” she 
cried. “Do you think I care how long 
you were—now?. You came—when I’d 
stopped hoping—when I didn’t dare to 
hope any more! When the play—I 
thought when the play was put on, you 
might come, but you didn’t. Was it that 
that brought you at last?” 

“The play?” he said, wondering. 
And then he laughed, scornfully. “The 
play! Blessed—I didn’t know, even, 
that they’d put it on until some chap 
told me, this morning, as we came up the 
bay! It was you who brought me home. 
I found out over there that something 
had taken hold of me and fastened me 
at last! And then, the very night that 
I was sure, a shell knocked my car off 
the road, and a bit of it hit me, and— 
But now—” 

“Oh!” she cried. now !” 


“Ves—and 








HE love of “a real 

he-man, doing real 

he-things,” whose 

“serious attention 

could only be 

challenged by an 
extraordinary woman,” is 
the basis of this new novel 
by Peter B. Kyne. 

John Stuart Webster, min- 
ing engineer, flagged a 
train in Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia. He had just come 
out, after a three-year stay 
in the desert, with one hun- 
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when he finally reached 
Sobrante and found how 
matters stood with his 
young friend. He decided to 
establish Geary and then 
leave immediately for the 
States. But a mix-up with 
the Sobrantean government 
complicated things. 

In New Orleans Webster 
had helped a_ stranger, 
murderously set-upon by 
two. Latin-looking men; 
and he had aided a man to 
enter Sobrante by bringing 








dred thousand dollars to 
the good. 

As Webster entered the passageway to 
the diner, he saw a big, Pink- jowled 
man annoying a dusky girl “as beautiful 
as a royal flush.” He offered his services. 
Two minutes later he had reduced the 
fellow to a battered hulk. 

Webster got the girl’s name, Dolores 
Ruey, and destination, New Orleans, 
from the conductor, who had her ticket— 
which also told that she would stop over 
in Denver. 

In Denver, Edward P. Jerome, presi- 
dent of a big Colorado mining company, 
tried to get Webster to take charge of a 
mining property at twenty-five thousand 
a year. But Webster would have none of 
it. His protégé, Billy Geary, in Sobrante, 
Central America, had struck paying gold; 
Webster wired he’d finance the deal and 
started at once. Jerome went to his train 
with him; there again was Dolores Ruey. 
Webster told him: “That’s the future 
Mrs. W. if I have my way.” 

Immediately the older man had a plan. 
If Webster married, he would not stay 
in Central America. So his marriage 
must be brought about. Jerome entered 
the Pullman and with sincere apology 
asked the girl her name. The girl smiled 
and told him “Henrietta Wilkins.” 

Jerome told her that John Stuart Web- 
ster, the man who had fought for her, 
was on the train. He also explained Web- 
ster’s plans and his own, and offered her 
five thousand dollars if she could induce 
Webster to come back and work for him 
within the next ninety days, whether she 
married him or not. She accepted. 

Dolores Ruey was also on the way to 
Sobrante, Central America. She was the 
daughter of a Spaniard, Don Ricardo 
Ruey, who had been president of Sobrante 
till he was killed in a revolution and his 
property confiscated, when Dolores was 
seven. Dolores was saved by “Mother 
Jenks,” the wife of an Irish colonel in 
Don Ricardo’s army. Mother Jenks sent 
the girl to New Orleans and educated 
her from the profits of a disreputable inn 
she ran. Dolores had known her only as 
Henrietta Wilkins. 

John Stuart Webster was delayed in 
the States with ptomaine poisoning. 
Meanwhile Billy Geary learned to wor- 
ship Dolores. 

It was a stunning blow to W ebstéer 


him in his own stateroom 
when he had been appealed 

to for help. Both these men proved 
enemies of the Sobrantean government 
—the latter, indeed, being none other than 
Ricardo Ruey, Jr., the brother of Dolores, 
on his way to overthrow the usurping 
dictator Sarros. So Webster was sus- 
pected of complicity in the plot and 
plans were made to dispose of him. 

Captain Benavides, of the Sobrantean 
army, insulted Webster. Thereat Webster 
ducked the insolent one in the hotel 
fountain. Then Captain Benavides and 
another Sobrantean officer waylaid Web- 
ster and forced him to a duel in a lonely 
street after dark. Webster shot Bena- 
vides through the hand, disarmed both 
his enemies and laughed at them. 

Webster, however, could now no longer 
dodge the fact that there was a deter- 
mination on the part of the government 
to pick a quarrel with him. Accordingly 
he decided to go into the hills to Billy 
Geary’s mine and get things going w hile 
there was yet time. Dolores accompanied 
Webster to the station when he left, and 
Don Juan Cafetero, a protégé of Web- 
ster’s, saw that the girl’s eyes filled with 
tears as the train pulled away. 


WEBSTER examines Billy Geary’s 
mine and finds it good. Billy him- 
self, however, he finds badly weakened 
physically from fever and rough living. 
So Webster decides to stay and get the 
mine started himself, while ‘Geary returns 
to Buenaventura, marries Dolores and 
then takes a honeymoon trip to the States 
to be looked over by a good doctor and 
to rest up. When Geary returns, he shall 
take over the direction of the mine. 

So Geary departs; Webster stays at the 
mine for a fortnight, getting things 
started. Then he becomes suspicious of 
Geary’s title and posts back to Buena- 
ventura to investigate. There he learns 
from Dolores that she has rejected Geary. 
And from Ricardo Ruey he learns details 
of the plot to overthrow Sarros—which 
is all perfected and ready to set in motion 
except for a failure of funds. Webster 
advances forty thousand dollars without 
security to Ruey; and he promises Ruey 
to bring a guest to dine with him in the 
presidential palace on the evening of the 
coming Sunday—the day the blow is to 
be struck. 




















The Love-Story of a Regular Person. 


CHAPTER XIX 





Tr | HE following morning Web- 
T ster informed Dolores fully of 
his interview with her brother 

and his confréres the night 
before, concealing from her only the fact 
that he was financing the revolution and 
his reasons for financing it. He was still 
depressed, and Dolores, observing his 
mood, forbore to intrude upon it. In- 
tuitively she realized that when a man is 
worried and harassed by matters he can- 
not or dares not divulge, he dislikes 
being talked to, but prefers to be alone 
and wrestle with them in silence. Accord- 
ingly she claimed the prerogative of her 
sex—a slight headache—and retreated 
to her room, in the privacy of which she 
was suddenly very much surprised to find 
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herself weeping softly because John 
Stuart Webster was unhappy and didn’t 
deserve to be. 

It was impossible, however, for Web- 
ster long to remain impervious to the 
note of ridiculousness underlying the 
forthcoming tragic events. Here was a 
little two-by-four poverty-stricken hot- 
bed of ignorance and intrigue calling 
itself a republic, a little stretch of coun- 
try no larger than a couple of big 
Western counties, about to indulge in 
the national pastime of civil war and 
unable to do it except by grace of an 
humble citizen of a sister republic! 

Five thousand ignorant, ill-equipped, 
ill-drilled semi-brigands calling them- 
selves soldiers, entrusted with the task 
of enabling one of their number to ride, 
horse and dog, over a million people! 











_>>SAN Pr: : 


How farcical! No wonder Ricardo, 
with his northern viewpoint, approached 
his patriotic task with gayety, almost 
with contempt. And when Webster re- 
called that the about-to-be-born provi- 
sional government had casually bor- 
rowed from him the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars in order to turn the trick,— 
borrowing it, forsooth, in much the same 
spirit as a commuter boarding his train 
without the necessary fare hails a neigh- 
bor and borrows ten cents,—his natural 
optimism asserted itself and he chuckled 
as in fancy he heard himself telling the 
story to Neddy Jerome and being 
branded a liar for his pains. 

“Well, I’ve had one comfort ever since 
I first saw that girl,” he reflected 
philosophically. ‘‘While I’ve never been 
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so unhappy in all my life before, or had 
to tear my soul out by the roots so often, 
things have been coming my way so fast 
from other directions that I haven’t had 
much opportunity to dwell on the matter. 
And for these compensating offsets, good 
Lord, I thank thee.” 

He was John Stuart Webster again 
when Dolores saw him next; during the 
succeeding days his mood of cheerful- 
ness and devil-may-care indifference 
never left him. And throughout that 
period of marking time, Dolores was 
much in his society, a condition which 
he told himself was not to his liking 
but which, nevertheless, he could not ob- 
viate without seeming indifferent to her 
happiness. And to permit his friend’s 
fiancée to languish in loneliness and 
heartbreak did not appear to John Stuart 
Webster as the part of a true friend or 
a courtly gentleman—and he remem- 
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bered that she had once called him 
that. 

They rode together in the cool of the 
morning; they drove together on the 
Malecon in the cool of the evening; 
chaperoned by Don Juan Cafetero and 
a grinning Sobrantean, they went shark- 
fishing in Leber’s launch; they played 
dominoes together; they discussed, 
throughout the long, lazy, quiet after- 
noons, when the remainder of their 
world retired for the siesta, books, art, 
men, women and things. 

And not once, throughout those two 
weeks of camaraderie, did the heart- 
racked Webster forget for a single in- 
stant that he was the new friend, des- 
tined to become the old friend; never, 
to the girl’s watchful eyes, did he betray 
the slightest disposition to establish their 
friendly relations on a closer basis. 





HUS did the arrival of The Day find 

them. Toward sunset they rode out 
together along the bay shore and noted 
far out to sea the smear of smoke that 
marked the approach of La Estrellita 
—on schedule time. As they jogged 
homeward in the dusk, her red and green 
side-lights were visible as she crept into 
the harbor; above the sobbing murmur 
of the Caribbean wavelets they heard the 
scream of her winches and the rattle of 
chain as her anchor bit the bottom. 

“You will go aboard her to-night,” 
Webster said very quietly to Dolores. 

“And you?” 

“T shall go aboard with you. I have 
arranged with Don Juan for him to stay 
ashore and to come out in Leber’s launch 
with the first reliable news of the conflict. 
If Ricardo wins the city, he wins the 
revolution, and you and I will then go 
ashore—to dine with him in the palace. 
If he loses the city, he loses the revolu- 
tion, and we will both do well to remain 
aboard La Estrellita.” 

“And in that event, what will become 
of my brother?” 

“T do not know; I forgot to ask him, 
but if he survives, I imagine he'll have 
sense enough to know he’s whipped and 
will retreat on San Bruno, fighting a 
rear-guard action, embark aboard the 
steamer that brought his men there and 
escape.” 
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“But he has so few men, 
vered. 

“Two hundred of them are white sol- 
diers of fortune—and you must remem- 
ber how Walker manhandled Nicaragua 
with that number of men.” 

“I’m worried about Mother Jenks.” 

“I have asked Mother Jenks to dine 
with us at seven-thirty this evening, and 
have ordered a carriage to call for her. 
When she comes I’ll tell her everything ; 
then, if she wishes to stay ashore, let 
her. She’s been through more than one 
such fracas and doesn’t mind them at 
all, I dare say.” 


she qua- 





AND in this Webster was right. 

Mother Jenks listened in profound 
silence, nodding her approval, as Web- 
ster related to her the identity of her 
mysterious guest Mr. Andrew Bowers, 
his business in Sobrante and his plans 
for capturing the city. 

At the conclusion of his recital the 
old publican merely said: ‘Gor’ bli’ 
me!” 

After a silence she added: “My 
sainted ’Enery used to s’y the proper 
hodds for a white man in a bally row 
o’ this nature was forty to one. ‘The 
spiggoty,’ says ’e, ‘shoots from ’is ’ip, 
but the wisitin’ brother’s spent ’is ’pren- 
ticeship at the butts somew’ere or other 
an’ ’as bloomin’ well learned to sight 
an’ ’old his breath ’arf in an’ ’arf out 
when ’e pulls. Gor’, but how my sainted 
’Enery would henjoy bein’ ’ere this 
night to ’elp with the guns.”’ She sighed. 

“How about a little bottle of wine 
to drink peace to your sainted Henry and 
luck to The Cause ?”’ Webster suggested. 

“That’s wot I calls talkin’, Mother 
Jenks responded promptly, and Webster, 
gazing reflectively at the old lady’s beard, 
wondered why she had not been born 
a man. 

Dolores, fearful for her benefactor’s 
safety, urged Mother Jenks to accom- 
pany them out aboard La Estrellita, 
but the old dame indignantly refused, 
and when pressed for a reason gave it 
with the utmost frankness: ‘They'll be 
tykin’ Sarros, an’ when they tyke ‘im 
they’ll back him ag’in’ the same wall he 
backed my sainted ’Enery and your 
father against, my dear. I’ve a notion that 




















hroughout the forenoon Webster and Dolores, from the deck of the steamer, watched the city. Numerous fires covered 
it with a pall of smoke, from beneath which came the steady crackle of machine-gun fire, mingled with the 
insistent crash of the field batteries, which seemingly had moved up closer to their target. 
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your father’s son’ll let Mrs. Colonel 
*Enery Jenks come to the party.” 


AT ten o’clock Webster accompanied 
““ Mother Jenks home in the carriage, 
which he dismissed at El] Buen Amigo— 
with instructions to return to the hotel, 
while he continued afoot 7 
down the Calle San Rosario J 
to the bay, where Leber’s \ 
huge corrugated-iron ware- 
house loomed darkly above 
high-water mark. If there 
was light within, it was not 
visible, but Webster, paus- 
ing and listening at one 
corner of the great struc- 
ture, could hear the con- 
fused murmur of many 
voices, with an occasional 
hearty oath in English ris- 
ing above the murmur. 

He slipped along in the 
deep shadow of the ware- 
house wall and out on the “Hah!” 
end of the little dock, where 
he satisfied himself that 
Leber’s launch was at its 
moorings; then he went 
back to the warehouse and __ it. 
whistled softly, whereupon 
a man crawled out from under the struc- 
ture and approached him. It was Don 
Juan Cafetero. 

“They’re all inside,” he whispered and 
laid finger on lip. “A lad came down 
at eight o’clock, took Leber’s launch an’ 
wint out to the steamer afther thim. 
They got in half an hour ago, an’ divil a 
sowl the wiser save meself.” 

“Thank you, John. Now that I know 
the coast is clear and the launch ready, 
I’ll go back to the hotel for Miss Ruey.” 

“Very well, sor,” Don Juan replied, 
and crawled back under the warehouse. 

Half an hour later the sound of hoof- 
beats warned him of the approach of 
Webster and Dolores in a carriage, and 
he came forth, loaded in the launch such 
baggage as they had been enabled to 
bring and held the gunwale of the boat 
while his passengers stepped aboard. 

While Don Juan cast off the painter, 
Webster primed the motor and turned it 
over; with a snort it started, and under 
Webster’s guidance the launch backed 
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she muttered. 
“*Enery, they're comin’. 
The worm is turnin’, 
’Enery; fifteen years you've 
wyted for vengeance, my 
love, but to-d’y you'll get 








swiftly out into the bay, where Don 
Juan lighted the side-lights and riding- 
light, and loafed off into the darkness. 

About a half a mile off shore Webster 
throttled down the motor until the 
launch barely made steerage way. “It 
would never do to go aboard the steamer 
before the fracas started 
ashore,” he explained to 
Dolores. “That would in- 
dicate a guilty knowledge 
of coming events, and in 
the event of disaster to the 
rebel arms it is just possible 
Sefior Sarros might have 
pull enough, if he hears of 
our flight six hours in ad- 
vance of hostilities, to take 
us off the steamer and ask 
us to explain. So we'll just 
cruise slowly around and 
listen ; the attack will come 
just before dawn; then 
shortly thereafter we can 
scurry out to the steamer 
and be welcomed aboard 
for the sake of the news we 
bring.” 

She did not answer, and 
Webster knew her thoughts 
were out where the arc- 
lights on the outskirts of Buena- 
ventura met the open country—out where 
the brother she could scarcely remember 
and whom, until a month previous, she 
had believed dead, would shortly muster 
his not too numerous followers. 

In the darkness Webster could hear 
the click of her beads as she prayed; 
on the turtle deck forward Don Juan 
Cafetero sprawled, thinking perchance 
of his unlovely past and wondering what 
effect the events shortly to transpire 
ashore would have on his future. He 
wished Webster would relent and offer 
him a drink some time within the next 
twenty-four hours. In times of excite- 
ment like the present a man needs a drop 
to brace him up. 


IVE times the launch slipped lazily 
down the harbor along the straggling 
two-mile water-front ; five times it loafed 
back. The moon, which was in the first 
quarter, sank. For the hundredth time 
Don Juan Cafetero chanted dolorously 
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“The Death of Sarsfield’’ and the tune- 
ful glories of the late O’Donnel Abu— 
and then to Webster’s alert ear there 
floated across the still waters the sound 
of a gentle purring—the music of an 
auto-truck. He set the launch in toward 
Leber’s little dock, and presently they 
saw the door of Leber’s warehouse open. 
Men with lanterns streamed forth, light- 
ing the way for others who bore between 
them heavy burdens. 

“They’re emplacing the machine-guns 
in the motor-truck,” he whispered to 
Dolores. “We will not have to wait long 
now. It’s nearly four o’clock.” 

Again they backed out into the bay 
until they could see far out over the 
sleeping city to the hills beyond in the 
west. Presently along the side of those 
hills the headlight of a locomotive crept, 
dropping swiftly down grade until it 
disappeared in the lowlands. 

A half-hour passed ; then to the south 
of the city a rocket flared skyward; al- 
most instantly another flared from the 
west, followed presently by a murmur, 
scarcely audible, as of a muffled snare 
drum, punctuated presently by a louder, 
sharper, insistent puck-puck-puck-puck 
that, had Webster but known it, was the 
bark of a Maxim-Vickers rapid-fire 
gun throwing a stream of half-pound 
shells into the cantonments of the gov- 
ernment troops on the fringe of the city. 


WEBSTER'S pulse quickened. He 

was possessed of that feeling which 
actuates a small boy to follow the fire- 
engines. ‘There goes the ’tillery to the 
south, sor,”” Don Juan called, and even 
as he spoke, a shell burst gloriously over 
the government palace, the white walls 
of which were already looming over the 
remainder of the city, now faintly visible 
in the approaching dawn. 

“That was to awaken our friend Sar- 
ros,” Webster cried. “I'll bet a buffalo 
nickel that woke the old horsethief up. 
There’s another—and another.” 

The uproar swelled, the noise gradually 
drifting around the city from west to 
south, forming, seemingly, a semicircle 
of sound. “The government troops are 
up and doing now,” Webster observed, 
and speeded up his motor. “I think it 
high time we played the part of fright- 
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ened refugees. When that machine-gun 
company with its infantry escort starts 
up through the city from Leber’s ware- 
house, it may encounter early opposition 
—and I’ve heard that Mauser bullets 
kill at three miles. Some strays may 
drop out here in the bay.” 

He speeded the launch toward La 
Estrellita, and as the craft scraped in 
alongside the great steamer’s companion 
landing, her skipper ran down the lad- 
der to greet them and inquire eagerly of 
the trend of events ashore. 

“We left in a hurry the instant it 
started,” Webster explained. ‘““As Amer- 
icans, we didn’t figure we had any in- 
terest in that scrap, either way.” He 
handed Dolores out on the landing stage, 
tossed their baggage after her and fol- 
lowed; Don Juan took the wheel. and 
the launch slid out and left them there. 

At the head of the companion ladder 
Webster paused and turned for another 
look at Buenaventura. ‘To the west three 
great fires now threw a lurid light sky- 
ward, mocking an equally lurid light 
to the east, that marked the approach 
of daylight. He smiled. ‘Those are the 
cantonment barracks burning,” he whis- 
pered to Dolores. “Ricardo is keeping 
his word. He’s driving the rats back 
into their own holes.” 

CHAPTER XX 

HE weeks of clean living, of absten- 

tion from his wonted daily alcoholic 
ration, had inspired in Don Juan Cafe- 
tero a revival of his all but defunct in- 
terest in life ; conversely, in these stirring 
times, he was sensible of an equally 
acute interest in Sobrantean politics, 
for he was Irish; and flabby indeed 
is that son of the Green Little Isle who, 
wherever he may be, declines to take 
a hand in any public argument. For 
the love of politics, like the love of 
home, is never dead in the Irish. It is 
instinct with them—the heritage, per- 
haps, of centuries of oppression and 
suppression, which nurtures rather than 
stifles the yearning for place and power. 
Now as Don Juan turned Leber’s launch 
shoreward and kicked the motor wide 
open, he too descried against the dawn 
the glare of the burning cantonments 
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west of the city, and at the sight his 
pulse beat high with the lust of battle, 
the longing to be in at the death in 
this struggle, where the hopes and 
aspirations of those he loved were at 
stake. 

Two months previously a revolution 
would have been a matter of extreme 
indifference to Don Juan ; he would have 
reflected that it was merely the outs 
trying to get in, and that if they suc- 
ceeded, the sole benefit to the general 
public would be the privilege of paying 
the bill. It was all very well, perhaps, 
to appoint a new jefe politico, if only 
for the sake of diversion, but new or 
old, they “jugged” or booted Don Juan 
Cafetero impartially from time to time ; 
the lowliest peon could shoulder the 
derelict off the narrow sidewalks, while 
the policeman on the beat looked on and 
grinned. Consequently, drunk or sober, 
Don Juan would not have fought with 
or for a Sobrantean, since he knew 
from experience that either line of ac- 
tivity was certain to prove unprofitable. 
To-day, however, in the knowledge that 
he had an opportunity to fight beside 
white men and perchance even up some 
old scores with the Guardia Civil, it 
occurred suddenly to Don Juan that it 
would be a brave and virtuous act to 
cast his lot with the Ruey forces. He 
was a being reorganized and rebuilt, 
and it behooved him to do something 
to demonstrate his manhood. 


ON JUAN knew, of course, that 

should the rebels lose and he be 
captured, he would be executed; yet 
this contigency seemed a far-fetched one, 
in view of the fact that he had John 
Stuart Webster at his back, ready to 
finance his escape from the city. Also 
Don Juan had had an opportunity, in 
the hills above San Miguel de Padua, 
for a critical study of Ricardo Ruey 
and had come to the conclusion that at 
last a real man had come to liberate 
Sobrante; further, Don Juan had had 
ocular evidence that John Stuart Web- 
ster was connected with the revolution, 
for had he not smuggled Ruey into 
the country? It was something to be 
the right-hand man of the president of 
a rich little country like Sobrante; it 


was also something to be as close to 
that right-hand man as Don Juan was 
to his master, Webster; consequently 
self-interest and his sporting code 
whispered to Don Juan that it behooved 
him to demonstrate his loyalty with 
every means at his command, even unto 
his heart’s blood. 

“Who knows,” he cogitated as the 
launch bore him swiftly shoreward. 
“but what I'll acquit meself with honor 
and get a fine job undher the new ad- 
ministhration? ’Tis the masther’s fight. 
I’m thinkin’; then, be the same token, 
‘tis John Joseph Cafferty’s, win, lose 
or dhraw; an’ may the divil damn me 
if I fail him afther what he’s done for 
me. Sure, if Gineral Ruey wins, a 
crook av the masther’s finger will make 
me jefe politico. An’ if he does—hoo- 
roo! Hoo-ray !” 


Wil his imagination still running 

riot, Don Juan made the launch 
fast to the little dock, down which he 
ran straight for the warehouse, where 
the Ruey mercenaries were still con- 
gregated, busily wiping the factory- 
grease from the weapons which had just 
been distributed to them from the pack- 
ing-cases. A sharp voice halted him; he 
paused, panting, to find himself looking 
down the long blue barrel of a service 
pistol. 

“Who are you, and what are you 
doing here?’ the man_ behind the 
weapon demanded brusquely. 

“I’m Private John J. Cafferty, the 
latest recruit to the Ruey army,” Don 
Juan answered composedly. “Who did 
ye think I was? Private secreth’ry to 
that divil Sarros? Man, dear, lower 
that gun av yours, for God knows I’m 
nervous enough as it is. Have ye some- 
thin’ ye could give me to fight wit,’ 
avic?” 

The man who had challenged him 
—a lank, swarthy individual from the 
Mexican border—looked him over with 
twinkling eyes. “You'll do, Cafferty. 
old timer,” he drawled, “and if you 
don’t, you'll wish you had. There’s a 
man for every rifle just now, but I 
wouldn’t be surprised if there’d be a 
right smart more rifles than men before 
a great while. Help yourself to the 
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gun o’ the first man that goes down; 
in the meantime, hop into that there 
truck and keep the cartridge belt for the 
machine-guns full up. You're just in 
time.” 

Without further ado Don Juan 
climbed into the truck. A little citadel 
of sheet-steel had been built around the 
driver’s seat, with a narrow slit in front 
through which the latter peered out. 
The body of the truck had been boxed 
in with the same material and housed 
two machine-guns, emplaced, and a 
crew of half a dozen men _ crouched 
on the floor, busily engaged in loading 
the belts. Four motor bicycles, with 
sturdy, specially built side-cars attached, 
and a machine-gun in each side-car, 
were waiting near by, together with a 
half-dozen country carts loaded with 
ammunition-cases and drawn by horses. 

“How soon do we start?” Don Juan 
demanded anxiously, as he crowded in 
beside one of his new-found comrades. 

“T believe,” this individual replied in 
the unmistakable accents of an Oxford 
man, “that the plan is to wait until five 
o'clock; by that time all the govern- 
ment troops that can be spared from 
the arsenal and palace will have been 
dispatched to the fighting now taking 
place west of the city. Naturally, the 
government forces aren’t anticipating an 
attack from the rear, and so they will, 
in all probability, weaken their base. 
I believe that eases*our task; certainly 
it will save us many men.” 

Don Juan nodded his entire approval 
to this shrewd plan of campaign and 
fell to stuffing cartridges in the web 
belting, the while he whistled softly, 
unmusically and with puffing, hissing 
sounds between his snaggle teeth, until 
a Sobrantean gentleman (it was Doctor 
Pacheco) came out of the warehouse 
and gave the order to proceed. 


HEY moved out silently, the Sobran- 

tean rebels falling into line behind 
the auto-truck, the motorcycle battery 
and the transport-carts, all of which 
were in charge of the machine-gun com- 
pany. They marched along the water- 
front for four blocks and then turned up 
a side-street, which happened to be the 
Calle de Concordia, thus enabling 





Mother Jenks, who was peering from 
the doorway of El Buen Amigo, to see 
them coming. 

“Hah!” she muttered. ‘“’Enery, 
they’re comin’. The worm is turnin’, 
’Enery; fifteen years you’ve wyted for 
vengeance, my love, but to-d’y you'll 
get it.” 

She waddled out into the street and 
held up her hand in a gesture as authori- 
tative and imperious as that of a traffic 
officer. “Batter-r-ry ’alt!” she croaked. 
She had heard the late ’Enery give that 
command often enough to have acquired 
the exact inflection necessary to make 
an impression upon men accustomed to 
obeying such a command whenever 
given. Instinctively the column slowed 
up; some of the Foreign Legion, old 
coast-artillerists, no doubt, came to a 
halt with promptness and precision; all 
stared at Mother Jenks. 

“’Ow about ’arf a dozen cases 0’ good 
brandy for the wounded?” Mother 
Jenks suggested. ‘An’ ’ow about a bally 
old woman for a Red Cross nurse?” 

“You’re on, ma’am,” the foreign 
leader replied promptly, and translated 
the old lady’s suggestion to Doctor 
Pacheco, who accepted gracefully and 
thanked Mother Jenks in purest Castil- 
ian. So a detail of six men was told 
off to carry the six cases of brandy out 
of El Buen Amigo and load them on 
the ammunition-carts; then Mother 
Jenks crawled up into the armored truck 
with the machine-gun crew, and the 
column once more took up its line of 
rapid march. 

The objective of this unsuspected 
force within the city was, as Ricardo 
Ruey shrewdly suspected it might be, 
poorly garrisoned. Usually a force of 
fully five hundred men was stationed 
at the national arsenal, but the sharp, 
savage attack from the west, so sudden 
and unexpected, had thrown Sarros into 
a panic and left him no time to plan 
his defense carefully. His first thought 
had been to send all his available forces 
to support the troops bearing the brunt 
of the rebel attack, and it was tremen- 
dously important that this should be done 
very promptly, in view of the lack of 
information concerning the numerical 
force of the enemy; consequently he had 
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reduced the arsenal force to one hundred 
men and retained only his favorite troop 
of the Guards and one company of the 
Fifteenth Infantry to protect the palace. 

Acting under hastily given telephonic 
orders, the commanding officer at the 
cantonment barracks had detailed a few 
hundred men to fight a rear-guard action 
while the main army fell back in good 
order behind a railway embankment 
which swept in a wide arc around the 
city and offered an excellent substitute 
for breastworks. This position had 
scarcely been attained before the furious 
advance of the rebels drove in the rear 
guard, and pending the capture of the 
arsenal, Ricardo realized his opera- 
tions were at an impasse. Promptly 
he dug himself in, and the battle 
developed into a brisk affair of give 
and take, involving meager losses to 
both factions but an appalling 
wastage of ammunition. 

The arsenal, a large, modern , 


She pleaded with 
him to open his 
eyes, to speak to 
her and tell her he 
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concrete building, with tremendousl\ 
thick walls reinforced by steel, would 
have offered fairly good resistance to the 
average field battery. Surrounding it on 
all four sides was a reinforced-concrete 
wall thirty feet high, with machine-gun 
bastions at each corner and a platform 
along the wall, inside and twenty-five 
feet from the ground, which afforded 
foot-room for infantry which could use 
the top five feet of the wall for protec- 
tion while firing over it. There 
but one entrance, a_ heavy, 
barred steel gate which was al- 
ways kept locked when it was 
not necessary to have it opened 
for ingress or egress. Given 
warning of an attack and with 
sufficient time to prepare for it, 
one hundred of the right sort 
of fighting men could withstand 
an indefinite siege by a force 
not provided with artillery 
heavier than an ordinary field- 
gun. With a full realization of 
this, therefore, Ricardo and his 
confreres had designed to ac- 
complish by strategy that which 
could not be done by the limited 
fotces at their command. 


was 


HE tread of 
men, the 


marching 
purr of the 
motorcycles and the = ar- 

mored truck, during the 

progress of the invaders up 

the Calle de Concordia, 

aroused the dwellers 

in that thoroughfare. 

‘Those who appeared 

in their doorways, 

however, as promptly 

disappeared - upon 

recognizing this 

indubitable evidence of local 
disturbance. As the column 
approached the neighborhood 

of the arsenal, three detach- 

ments broke away from the 

main body and disappeared down side- 
streets, to turn at right angles later 
and march parallel with the main com- 
mand. Each of these detachments was 
accompanied by one unit of the motor- 
cycle-mounted machine-gun battery with 
its white crew; two blocks beyond the 











arsenal square, each detachment-leader 
so disposed his men as to offer spirited 
resistance to any sortie that might be 
made by the troops from the palace in 
the hope of driving off the attackers of 
the arsenal. 

Having thus provided for protection 
during its operations, the main body, 
nominally under Doctor Pacheco but in 
reality commanded by the chief of the 
machine-gun company, proceeded to 
operate. With the utmost assurance in 
the world, the armored truck rolled 
down the street to the arsenal entrance, 
swung in and pointed its impudent nose 
straight at the iron bars while the hidden 
chauffeur called loudly and profanely 
in Spanish upon the sentry to open the 
gate and let him in—that there was 
necessity for great hurry, since he had 
been sent down from the palace by the 
presidente himself, for machine-guns to 
equip this armored motor-car. The sen- 
try immediately called the officer of the 
guard, who peered out, observed nothing 
but the motor-truck, which seemed far 
from dangerous, and without further ado 
inserted a huge key in the lock and 
turned the bolt. The sentry swung the 
double gates ajar, and with a prolonged 
and raucous toot of its horn the big car 
loafed in. The sentry closed the gate 
again, while the officer stepped up to 
turn the key in the lock. Instead, he 
died with half a dozen pistol-bullets 
through his body, while the sentry 
sprawled beside him. 

The prolonged toot of the motor- 
horn had been the signal agreed upon to 
apprise the detachment waiting in a 
secluded back-street that the truck was 
inside the arsenal wall. With a yell 
they swept out of the side-street and 
down on the gate, through which they 
poured into the arsenal grounds. At 
sound of the first shot at the gate, the 
commandante of the garrison, which had 
been drawn up in double rank for reveille 
roll-call, realized he was attacked and 
that swift measures were necessary. For- 
tunately for him, his men were standing 
at attention at the time, preparatory to 
receiving from him one of those ante- 
battle exhortations so dear to the Latin 


soul. 
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A sharp command, and the little gar- 
rison had fixed bayonets; another com- 
mand, and they were in line of squads; 


before the auto-truck could be swung 
sideways to permit a machine-gun to 
play on the Sobranteans in close for- 
mation, the latter had thrown out a skir- 
mish line and were charging ; while from 
the guard-house window, just inside the 
gate, a volley, poured into the un- 
protected rear of the truck following 
its passage through the gate, did deadly 
execution. The driver, a bullet through 
his back, sagged forward into his steel- 
clad citadel; both machine-gun oper- 
ators were wounded, and the truck was 
stalled. The situation was desperate. 
“T’m a gone goose,” mourned Don Juan 
Cafetero, and he leaped from the sham- 
bles to the ground, with some hazy no- 
tion of making his escape through the 
gate. He was too late. Two men, 
riding tandem on a motorcycle with a 
machine-gun in the specially constructed 
side-car, appeared in the entrance and 
leaped off ; almost before Don Juan had 
time to dodge behind the motor-truck 
to escape possible wild bullets, the 
machine-gun was sweeping the oncoming 
skirmish line. Don Juan cheered as man 
after man of the garrison pitched on his 
face, for the odds were rapidly being 
evened now, greatly to the pleasure of 
the men charging through the gate to 
support the machine-gun. Out into the 
arsenal yard they swept, forcing the 
machine-gun crew to cease firing be- 
cause of the danger of killing their own 
men; with a shock bayonet met bayonet 
in the center of the yard, and the issue 
was up for prompt and final decision. 
Don Juan’s Hibernian blood thrilled ; 
he cast about for a weapon in this emer- 
gency, and his glance rested on the body 
of the dead officer beside the gate. To 
possess himself of the latter’s heavy “‘cut- 
and-thrust” sword was the work of 
seconds, and with a royal good will Don 
Juan launched himself into the heart 
of the scrimmage. He had a hazy im- 
pression that he was striking and stab- 
bing, that others were striking and 
stabbing at him, that men crowded and 
breathed and pressed and swore and 
grunted around him, that the fighting- 
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-——|OR more years than he could 
remember, Lad had been king. 

His domain was the Place. 
i———" His subjects were such other 
dogs as chanced to live there. His gods 
were the Mistress and the Master— 
especially the Mistress. 

Lad was a tawny-and-white collié, 
whose thoroughbred body was eighty 
pounds heavy and whose thoroughbred 
soul was as big as all outdoors. We are 
gravely told that dogs have no souls or 
reasoning-powers. But that theologic- 
rationalistic law cannot apply to dogs 
with eyes like Lad’s. 

For thirteen years he had ruled at the 
Place from boundary-fence to bound- 
ary-fence, from highway to lake. For 
thirteen years he had been overlord of 
his fellow-dogs—coldly courteous host 
to the Place’s human guests, adoring 
chum of the Mistress and the Master, 
deadly foe to trespasser and tramp, 
aloofly tolerant of such Littie Folk as 
the cats, the peacocks and the pet 
pigeons. 

All his life Lad had been monarch 
and guardian of this pleasant realm. He, 
ilone of all the successive line of dogs, 
had free run of the house, day and night 
even of the sacred dining-room at 
meal-time. He, alone of them, scorned 
to fawn upon the maids for food, to 
ourt the petting of guests, to tease or 
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play with the lesser animals. In short, 
he was what God and a hundred genera- 
tions of thoroughbreds had framed him 
to be: the super-dog who has never 
known or needed whip or chain, who is 
nearer the mental plane of his human 
owners than of his canine fellows. 

The other dogs at the Place recog- 
nized Lad’s rulership— recognized it 
without demur. It would no more have 
occurred to any of them, for example, to 
pass in or out through a doorway ahead 
of Lad than it would occur to a courtier 
to shoulder his way into the throne-room 
ahead of his sovereign. Nor would one 
of them intrude on the ‘‘cave” under the 
living-room piano which for a decade 
had been Lad’s favorite resting-place. 

Great was Lad. And now he was 
old—very old. 

He was thirteen—which is equivalent 
to the human age of seventy. His long. 
clean lines had become blurred with 
flesh. He was undeniably stout. When 
he ran fast, he rolled slightly in his 
stride. Nor could he run as rapidly or 
as long as of yore. While he was not 
wheezy or asthmatic, yet a brisk five- 
mile walk would make him strangely 
anxious for an hour’s rest. 

He would not confess, even to him- 
self, that age was beginning to hamper 
him so cruelly. And he sought to do all 
the things he had once done—if the 














































Mistress or the Master were look- 
But when he was alone, or 
the other dogs, he spared 


ing. 
with 
himself every needless step. And 
he slept a great deal. 

Withal, Lad’s was a hale old 
age. His spirit and his almost un- 
canny intelligence had not fal- 
tered. Save for the silvering muz- 
zle,—first outward sign of age, in 

a dog,—his face and head were as clas- 
sically young as ever. So were the ab- 
surdly small fore-paws,—his one gross 
vanity, — on which he spent hours of 
care each day, to keep them clean and 
snowy. 

He would still dash out of the house 
as of old—with the wild trumpeting 
bark which he reserved as greeting to 
his two deities alone—when the Mistress 
or the Master returned home after an 
absence. He would still frisk excitedly 
around either of them at hint of a romp. 
But the exertion was an exertion. And 
despite Lad’s valiant efforts at youthful- 
ness, everyone could see it was. 

No longer did he lead the other dogs 
in their headlong rushes through the 
forest in quest of rabbits. Since he could 
not now keep the pace, he let the others 


go on these 
breath-and- 
strength- 
taking ex- 
cursions without 
him ; and he 
contented 
himself with 
an occasional 
lone and state- 
ly walk through the 
woods where once he 
had led the run—stroll- 
ing along in leisurely 
fashion, with the benign 
dignity of some plump 
and hale old squire inspect- 
ing his estate. 
There had been many dogs at 
the Place during the thirteen years 
of Lad’s reign—dogs of all sorts and 
conditions, including Lad’s worshiped 
collie mate, the dainty gold-and-white 
“Lady.” But in this later day there were 
but three dogs besides himself. 

One of them was Wolf, the only sur- 
viving son of Lad and Lady, a slender, 
powerful young collie, with some of his 
sire’s brain and much of his mother’s 
appealing grace — an ideal play-dog. 
Between Lad and Wolf there had always 
been a bond of warmest affection. Lad 
had trained this son of his and had 
taught him all he knew. He unbent from 
his lofty dignity, with Wolf, as with none 
of the others. The second of the remain- 
ing dogs was Bruce (‘“Galtee Gold- 
smith”), a dog newly acquired by the 
Master, tawny as Lad himself, descend- 
ant of eleven international champions 
and winner of many a ribbon and medal. 
The third was Rex, a giant, a freak, a 
dog oddly out of place among a group 
of thoroughbreds. On his father’s side he 
was pure collie, on his mother’s pure 
bull-terrier. That is an accidental blend- 
ing of two breeds which cannot blend. 
He looked more like a fawn-colored 
Great Dane than anything else. He was 
short-haired, full two inches taller and 
ten pounds heavier than Lad, and had 
the bunch-muscled jaws of a killer. 

There was not an outlander dog for 
two miles in either direction that Rex 
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had not at one time or another met and 
vanquished. he bull-terrier strain, 
which blended so ill with the collie 
blood, made its possessor a_ terrific 
fighter. He was swift as a deer, strong 
as a puma—yet in many ways a lovable 
and affectionate pet, slavishly devoted 
to the Master and grievously jealous of 
the iatter’s love for Lad. Rex was five 
years old,—in his fullest prime,—and 
like the rest, he had ever taken Lad’s 
rulership for granted. 

I have written at perhaps prosy length, 
introducing these characters of my war- 
story. The rest is action. 


J ARCH, 1916, in the East, 

month of drearily recurrent snows. 

In the forests beyond the Place, the 

snow lay light and fluffy at a depth of 
nearly two feet. 

On a snowy, blowy, bitter cold Sun- 
day—one of those days nobody wants— 
Rex and Wolf elected to go rabbit- 
running. 

Bruce was not in the hunt, sensibly 
preferring to lie in front of the living- 
room fire on so vile a day rather than 
to flounder through dust-fine drifts in 
search of game that was not worth chas- 
ing under such conditions. Wolf, too, 
was monstrous comfortable on the old 
fur rug by the fire, at the Mistress’ feet. 

But Rex, who had waxed oddly rest- 
less of late, was bored by the indoor 
afternoon. The Mistress was reading; 
the Master was asleep. There seemed 
no chance that either would go for a 
walk or otherwise amuse their four- 
footed friends. The winter forests were 
calling. The powerful crossbred dog 
would find the snow a scant obstacle to 
his hunting. And the warmly quivering 
body of a new-caught rabbit was a tre- 
mendous lure. 

Rex got to his feet, slouched across 
the living-room to Bruce and touched 
his nose. The drowsing collie paid no 
heed. Next Rex moved over to where 
Wolf lay. The two dogs’ noses touched. 

Now, this is no Mowg/i tale, but a true 
narrative. I don’t pretend to say whether 
or not dogs have a language of their 


was a 


own. (Personally, I think 

they have, and a_ very 

comprehensive one too, but 
I cannot prove it.) No dog-student, how- 
ever, will deny that two dogs commu- 
nicate their wishes to each other in some 
way by (or during) the swift contact 
of noses. 

By that touch Wolf understood Rex’s 
hint to join in the foray. Wolf was not 
yet three years old—at an age when 
excitement still outweighs lazy comfort. 
Moreover, he admired and aped Rex, as 
much as ever the school’s littlest boy 
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models himself on the class bully. He 
was up at once and ready to start. 

A maid was bringing in an armful 
of wood from the veranda. The two dogs 
slipped out through the half-open door. 
As they went, Wolf cast a sidelong 
glance at Lad, who was snoozing under 
the piano. Lad noted the careless invita- 
tion. He also noted that Wolf did not 
hesitate when his father refused to join 
the outing, but trotted gayly off in Rex’s 
wake. 

Perhaps this defection hurt Lad’s 
abnormally sensitive feelings. For of 
old he had always led such forest-run- 
nings. Perhaps the two dogs’ departure 
merely woke in him the memory of the 
chase’s joys and stirred a longing for 
the snow-clogged woods. 

For a minute or two, the big living- 
room was quiet, except for the scratch 
of dry snow against the panes, the slow 
breathing of Bruce and the turning of 
a page in the book the Mistress was 
reading. Then Lad got up heavily and 
walked forth from his piano-cave. 

He stretched himself fore and aft, 
collie-fashion, and crossed to the Mis- 
tress’ chair. There he sat down on the 
rug very close beside her and laid one 
of his ridiculously tiny white fore-paws 
in her lap. Absent-mindedly, still. ab- 
sorbed in her book, she put out a hand 
and patted the soft fur of his ruff and 
ears. 

Often, Lad 


came to her or to the 
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Master for some such caress, and receiv- 
ing it, would return to his resting-place. 
But to-day he was seeking to attract her 
notice for something much more impor- 
tant. It had occurred to him that it 
would be jolly to go with her for a 
tramp in the snow. And his mere pres- 
ence failing to convey the hint, he be- 
gan to “talk.” 

‘To the Mistress and the Master alone 
did Lad condescend to “talk”—and then 
only in moments of stress or appeal. No 
one, hearing him, at such a time, could 
doubt the dog was trying to frame human 
speech. His vocal efforts ran the gamut 
of the entire scale. Wordless, but decid- 
edly eloquent, this “talking”? would con- 
tinue sometimes for several minutes with- 
out ceasing. Its tones carried whatever 
emotion the old dog sought to convey— 
whether of joy, of grief, of request or 
of complaint. 

To-day there was merely playful en- 
treaty in the speechless “speech.” The 
Mistress looked up. 

“What is it,; Laddie?” she asked. 
“What do you want?” 

For answer Lad glanced at the door, 
then at the Mistress; then he solemnly 
went out into the hall—whence presently 
he returned with one of her fur gloves 
in his mouth. 

“No, no,” she laughed. ‘Not to-day, 
Lad. Not in this storm. We’ll take a 
good, long walk to-morrow.” 

The dog sighed and returned sadly to 
his lair beneath the piano. But the vision 
of the forests was evidently hard to erase 
from his mind. And a little later, when 
the front door was opened again by one 
of the servants, he stalked out. 


HE snow was driving hard, and there 
was a sting in it. The thermometer 
was little above zero; but the snow had 
been a familiar bedfellow, for centuries, 
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to Lad’s Scottish forefathers; and the 
cold was harmless against the woven 
thickness of his tawny coat. Picking his 
way in stately fashion along the ill- 
broken track of the driveway, he strolled 
toward the woods. To humans there was 
nothing in the outdoor day but snow 
and chill and bluster and bitter loneli- 
ness. To the trained eye and the miracu 
lous scent-power of a collie it contained 
a million things of dramatic interest. 

Here a rabbit had crossed the trail 
—not with leisurely bounds or mincing 
hops, but stomach to earth, in flight for 
very life. Here, close at the terrified 
bunny’s heels, had darted a red fox. 
Yonder, where the piling snow covered 
a swirl of tracks, the chase had ended. 

The little ridge of snow-heaped fur- 
row, to the right, held a basketful of 
cowering quail—who heard Lad’s slow 
step and did not reckon on his flawless 
gift of smell. On the hemlock tree just 
ahead a hawk had lately torn a blue-jay 
asunder. A fluff of gray feathers still 
stuck to a bough, and the scent of blood 
had not been blown out of the air. 
Underneath, a field-mouse was plowing 
its way into the frozen earth, its tiny 
paw-scrapes wholly audible to the ears of 
the dog above it. 

Here, through the stark and drifted 
undergrowth, Rex and Wolf had recently 
swept along in pursuit of a half-grown 
rabbit. Even a human eye could not 
have missed their partly-covered tracks. 
But Lad knew whose track was whose 
and which dog had been in the lead. 

Yes, to humans, the forest would have 
seemed a deserted white waste. Lad 
knew it was thick-populated with the 
Little People of the woodland, and that 
all day and all night the seemingly 
empty and placid groves were a blend of 
battlefield, slaughter-house and _ restau- 
rant. Here, as much as in the cities or 
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in the trenches, abode strenuous life, 
violent death, struggle, greed and terror. 

A partridge rocketed upward through 
a clump of evergreen, while a weasel, 
jaws a-quiver, glared after it baffled. A 
shaggy owl crouched at a tree-limb hole 
and blinked sulkily about in search of 
prey and in hope of dusk. A crow, its 
black feet red with a slain snowbird’s 
blood, flapped clumsily overhead. A 
poet would have vowed that the still 
and white-shrouded wilderness was a 
shrine sacred to solitude and _ severe 
peace. Lad could have told him better. 
Nature (beneath the surface) is never 
solitary and never at peace. 

When a dog is very old and very 
heavy and a little unwieldy, it is hard to 
walk through two-foot snow, even if one 
moves slowly and sedately. Hence Lad 
was well pleased to come upon a narrow 
woodland track made by a laborer who 
had passed and repassed through that 
same strip of forest during the last few 
hours. To follow in that trampled rut 
made walking much easier. It was a rut 
barely wide enough for one wayfarer. 

More and more like an elderly squire 
patrolling his acres, Lad rambled along. 
And presently his ears and his nose told 
him that his two loving friends Rex and 
Wolf were coming toward him on their 
home-bound way. His plumy tail 
wagged expectantly. He was growing a 
bit lonely on this Sunday afternoon walk 
of his, and not a little tired. It would 
be a pleasure to have company—espe- 
cially Wolf’s. 

Rex and Wolf had fared ill on their 
hunt. They had put up two rabbits. One 
had doubled and completely escaped 
them. And in the chase Rex had cut his 
foot nastily on a strip of unseen barbed 
wire. The sandlike snow had gotten into 
the jagged cut in a most irritating way. 

The second rabbit had dived under a 
log. Rex had thrust his head fiercely 
through a snowbank in quest of the van- 
ished prey; and a long _briar-thorn, 
hidden there, had plunged its needle 
point deep into the inside of his left 
nostril. The inner nostril is a hundred- 
fold the most agonizingly sensitive part 
of a dog’s body. And the pain wrung 
a yell of rage and hurt from the big dog. 

With a nostril and a foot both hurt, 
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there was no more fun in hunting. And 
angry, cross, savagely in pain—Rex 
loped homeward, Wolf pattering along 
behind him. Like Lad, they came upon 
the laborer’s trampled path and took 
advantage of the easier going. 

Thus it was, at a turn in the track, that 
they came face to face with Lad. Wolf 
had already smelled him, and his brush 
began to quiver in welcome. Rex, his 
nose in anguish, could smell nothing. 
Not until that turn did he know of Lad’s 
presence. He halted sulkily and _ ill- 
tempered. The queer restlessness, the 
pre-springtime savagery that had ob- 
sessed him of late, had been brought to 
a head by his hurts. He was not him- 
self ; his mind was sick. 


HERE was not room for two large 

dogs to pass each other in that nar- 
row trail. One or the other must flounder 
out into the deep snow to the side. Ordi- 
narily there would be no question as to 
any other dog on the Place turning out 
for Lad. It would have been a matter 
of course. And so, to-day, Lad ex- 
pected it to be. Onward he moved, at 
that same dignified walk, until he was 
not a yard away from Rex. 

The latter, his brain fevered and his 
hurts torturing him, suddenly flamed into 
rebellion. Even as a younger buck sooner 
or later assails for mastery the leader of 
the herd, so the brain-sick Rex went 
back, all at once, to primal instincts. 
A maniac rage mastered him—the rage 
of the angry underling, the primitive 
lust for mastery. 

With not so much as a growl of 
warning, he launched himself upon Lad. 
Straight at the tired old dog’s throat 
he flew. Lad, all unprepared for such 
unheard-of mutiny, was caught clean 
off his guard. He had not even time 
enough to lower his head to protect his 
throat or to rear and meet his erstwhile 
subject’s attack halfway. At one moment 
he had been plodding gravely toward 
his two supposedly loyal friends. The 
next, Rex’s ninety pounds of whale- 
bone muscle had smitten him violently 
to earth, and Rex’s fearsome jaws—ca- 
pable of cracking a beef-bone as a man 
cracks a filbert—had found a vise-grip 
in the soft fur of his throat. 
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Down amid a flury of high-tossed 
snow crashed Lad, his snarling enemy 
upon him, pinning him to the ground, 
the huge jaws tearing and rending at his 
ruff—the silken ruff that the Mistress 
daily combed with such loving care to 
keep it fluffy and beautiful. It was a 
grip and a leverage that would have 
made the average opponent helpless. 
With a short-haired dog it would have 
meant the end. But the providence that 
gave collies a mattress of fur—to stave 
off the cold, in their herding work amid 
the snowy moors—has made that fur 
thickest about the lower neck. 

Rex had struck in crazy rage and had 
not gauged his mark as truly as though 
he had been cooler. He had missed the 
jugular and found himself grinding at 
an enormous mouthful of matted hair— 
and at very little else. And Lad belonged 
to the breed that is never to be taken 
wholly by surprise and that acts by the 
swiftest instinct or reason known to 
dogdom. Even as he fell, he instinc- 
tively threw his body sideways to avoid 
the full jar of Rex’s impact — and 
gathered his feet under him. 

With a heave that wrenched his every 
unaccustomed muscle, Lad shook off the 
living weight and scrambled upright. 
To prevent this, Rex threw his entire 
body forward to reinforce his throat- 
grip. As a result, a double handful of 
ruff-hair and a patch of skin came away 
in his jaws. And Lad was free. 

He was free—to turn tail and run for 
his life from the unequal combat; and 
that his hero-heart would not let him do. 
He was free, also, to stand his ground 
and fight there in the snowbound forest 
until he should be slain by his younger 
and larger and stronger foe; and this 
folly his almost - human intelligence 
would not permit. There was one chance 
and only one—compromise alone between 
sanity and honor, and this chance Lad 
took. He would not run. He could not 
save his life by fighting where he stood. 
His only hope was to keep his face to 
his enemy, battling as best he could, and 
all the time to keep backing toward 
home. If he could last until he came 


within sight or sound of the folk at the, 


house, he knew he would be saved. 
Home was a full half-mile away, and 
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the snow was shoulder-deep. Yet, on the 
instant, he laid out his plan of campaign 
and put it into action. 

Rex cleared his mouth of the im- 
peding hair and flew at Lad oi.ce more 
—before the old dog had fairly gotten 
to his feet, but not before the line of 
defense had been thought out. Lad 
half wheeled, dodging the snapping 
jaws by an inch and taking the impact 
of the charge on his left shoulder, at 
the same time burying his teeth in the 
right side of Rex’ face. 

At the same time Lad gave ground, 
moving backward three or four yards, 
helped along by the impetus of his 
opponent. Home was a half-mile be- 
hind him in an oblique line, and he could 
not turn to gauge his direction; yet he 
moved in precisely the correct angle. 
(Indeed, a passer-by who witnessed the 
fight, and the Master, who went care 
fully over the ground afterward, proved 
that at no point in the battle did Lad 
swerve or mistake his exact direction. 
Yet not once could he have been able to 
look around to judge it, and his foot- 
prints showed that not once had he 
turned his back on the foe.) 

The hold Lad secured on Rex’s cheek 
was good, but it was not good enough. 
At thirteen, a dog’s “biting teeth” are 
worn short and dull, and his yellowed 
fangs are blunted ; nor is the jaw by any 
means as powerful as once it was. Rex 
writhed and pitched in the fierce grip, 
and presently tore free from it and to 
the attack again, seeking now to lunge 
over the top of Lad’s lowered head to 
the vital spot at the nape of the neck, 
where sharp teeth may pierce through 
to the spinal cord. 

Thrice Rex lunged. And thrice Lad 
reared upward on his hind legs, meeting 
the shock with his deep, shaggy breast, 
snapping and slashing at his enemy, and 
every time receding a few steps between 
charges. They had left the path now, 
and were plowing a course through 
shoulder-deep snow. The snow was 
scant barrier to Rex’s full strength, but 
it terribly impeded the steadily backing 
Lad. Lad’s extra flesh, too, was a bad 
handicap ; his wind was not at all what 
it should have been, and the unwonted 
exertion began to tell sharply on him. 
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UNDER the lead-hued skies and the 
' drive of the snow the-fight swirled 
and eddied. The great dogs reared, 
clashed, tore, battered against tree- 
trunks, lost footing and rolled, staggered 
up again and renewed the onslaught. 
Ever Lad maneuvered his way backward, 
waging a desperate “rear-guard action.” 
In the battle’s wake was an irregular 
but mathematically straight line of 
trampled and blood-spattered snow. 
Oh, but it was slow going, this ever- 
fighting retreat of Lad’s, through the 
deep drifts, with his mightier foe press- 
ing him and rending at his throat and 
shoulders at every backward step! The 
old dog’s wind was gone; his once- 
superb strength was going. But he 
fought on with blazing fury—the fury of 
a dying king who wi// not be deposed. 
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In sheer skill and brain-work and 
generalship, Lad was wholly Rex’s su- 
perior. But these served him ill in a 
death-grapple. With dogs, as_ with 
human pugilists, mere science and strat- 
egy avail little against superior size and 
strength and youth. Again and again 
Lad found or made an opening. Again 
and again his weakening jaws secured 
the right grip, only to be shaken off 
with more and more ease by the younger 
combatant. Again and again Lad 
“slashed,” do his wolf cousins and 
as does almost no civilized dog but the 
collie. But the slashes had lost their 
one-time lightning speed and prowess. 
And the blunt “rending fangs” 
only superficial furrows in Rex’s fawn- 
colored hide. 

There was meager hope of reaching 
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home alive. Lad must have 
known that. His strength 
was gone. It was his heart 
and his glorious ancestry 
now that were doing his 
fighting—not his fat and 
age-depleted body. From 
Lad’ mental vocabulary the 
word quit had ever been ab- 
sent. Wherefore—dizzy, 
gasping, feebler every min- 

ute—he battled fearlessly 
on in the dying day, never 

losing his sense of direction, 

never turning tail, never 
dreaming of surrender, tak- 
ing dire wounds, inflicting 
light ones. 

There are many forms of 
dog-fight. Two 
strange dogs, 
meeting, will fly 
at each other, be- 
cause their wild 
forbears used to do so. Jeal- 
ous dogs will battle even 
more fiercely. But the dead- 
liest of all canine conflicts is 
the “murder-fight.” This is 
a struggle wherein one or 
both contestants have decided 
to give no quarter, where the 
victor will fight on until his 
antagonist is dead and will 
then tear his body to pieces. 
It is a recognized form 
of canine mania. And it 
was a murder-fight that 
Rex was waging, for he { 
had gone quite insane. 
(This is wholly different, 
by. the way, from “going 
mad.”’) 

Down went Lad, for per- 
haps the tenth time. And 
once more—though now with 
an effort that was all but too 
much for him—he writhed 
to his feet, gaining three 
yards of ground by the move. 
Rex was upon him with one 
leap, the frothing and bloody 
jaws striking for his mangled 
throat. Lad reared to block 
the attack. Then sudden- 
ly, overbalanced, he crashed 
backward into the snowdrift. 
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Rex had not reached 
him. But young Wolf had. 


\ JOLF had watched the 

battle with a growing 
excitement that at last had 
broken all bounds. The in- 
stinct which makes a fluff- 
headed college-boy mix in- 
to a scrimmage that is no 
concern of his had suddenly 
possessed Lad’s dearly loved 
son. 

Now, if this were a fic- 
tion yarn, it would be edify- 
ing to tell how Wolf sprang 
to the aid of his grand old 
sire and how he thereby 
saved Lad’s life. But the 
shameful truth is that Wolf 
did nothing of the sort. Rex 
was his model, the bully he 
had so long and so enthusi- 
astically imitated. And now 
Rex was fighting a most en- 
tertaining bout, fighting it 
with a maniac fury that in- 
fected his young disciple and 
made him yearn to share in 
the glory. 

Wherefore, as Lad reared 
to meet Rex’s lunge, Wolf 
hurled himself like a furry 
whirlwind upon the old 
dog’s flank, burying his 
white teeth in the muscles 
of the lower leg. 

The flank attack bowled 
Lad completely over. There 
was no chance, now, for 
such a fall as would enable 
him to spring up again un- 
scathed. He was thrown 
heavily upon his back. And 
both his murderers plunged 
at his unguarded throat and 
lower body. 

But a collie thrown is not 
a collie beaten. For thirty 
seconds or more the three 
thrashed about in the snow 
in a growling, snarling, right 
unloving embrace. Then, 
by some miracle, Lad was 

on his feet again. His 
throat had a new and deep 


wound, perilously close to the jugular. 
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His stomach and left side were slashed 
as with razor-blades. But he was wf. 
And even in that moment of dire stress 
—with both dogs flinging themselves 
upon him afresh—he gained another 
yard or two in his line of retreat. 

He might have gained still more 
ground, for his assailants, leaping at the 
same time, collided and impeded each 
other’s charge. But for the first time the 
wise old brain clouded, and the hero- 
heart went sick as Lad 
saw his own loved and 
spoiled son ranged 
against him in the mur- 
der-fray. He could not 
understand. Loyalty was 
as much a part of him- 
self as were his sorrowful 
big eyes or his tiny white fore-paws. 

And Wolf’s amazing treachery 
seemed to numb the old warrior, 
body and mind. 

But the second of dumfounded wonder 
passed quickly—too quickly for either of 
the other dogs to take advantage of it. 
In its place surged a righteous wrath 
that, for the instant, brought back youth 
and strength’to the aged fighter. 

With a yell that echoed far through 
the forest’s sinister silences, Lad whizzed 
forward at the advancing Rex. Wolf, 
who was nearer, struck for his father’s 
throat—missed and rolled in the snow 
from the force of his own momentum. 
Lad did not heed him. Straight for Rex 
he leaped. Rex, bounding at him, was 
already in midair. The two met. And 
under the Berserk onset, Rex fell back 
into the snow. 

Lad upon him, at The 
worn-down teeth found their goal above 
the jugular. Deep and raggedly they 
drove, impelled by the brief flash of 
power that upbore their owner. 

Almost did that grip end the fight 
and leave Rex gasping out his life in 
the drift. But the access of false strength 
faded. Rex, roaring like a hurt tiger, 
twisted and tore himself free. Lad, re- 
alizing his own bolt was shot, gave 
ground, backihg away from two assail- 
ants instead of one. 

It was a little easier now, to retreat. 
For Wolf, unskilled in practical warfare, 
at first hindered Rex almost as much 


was once. 
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as helped him, again and again getting 
in the bigger dog’s way and marring a 
rush. Had Wolf understood ‘team- 
work,” Lad must have been pulled down 
and slaughtered in less than a minute. 
But soon Wolf grasped the fact that 
he could do worse damage by keeping 


‘ out of his ally’s way and attacking from 


a different quarter. And thereafter he 
fought to more deadly purpose. His 
favorite ruse was to dive for Lad’s fore- 
legs and attempt to break one of them. 
That is a collie maneuver inherited direct 
from Wolf’s namesake ancestors. 

Several times his jaws reached the 
slender white forelegs, cutting and slash- 
ing them and throwing Lad off his bal- 

ance. Once he found 
a hold on the left 
haunch and held it 
until his victim shook 
loose by rolling. 

Lad defended himself from this new 
foe as well as he might, by dodging or 
by brushing him to one side. But neve1 
once did he attack Wolf, or so much 
as snap at him. (Rex, after the en- 
counter, was plentifully scarred. Wolf 
had not so much as a scratch.) 

Backward, with ever-increasing diffi 
culty, the old dog fought his way, often 
borne down to earth and always stag- 
gering up more feebly than before, but 
ever warring with the same fierce courage 
despite an ache and bewilderment in 
his honest heart at his son’s treason. 

The forest lay behind the fighters. 
The deserted highroad passed. 
Under Lad’s clawing and reeling feet 
was the dear ground of the Place—the 
Place where for thirteen happy years he 
had reigned as king, where he had be- 
nevolently ruled his kind and had given 
worshipful service to his gods. 

But the house was still nearly a fur- 
long off. And Lad was well-nigh dead. 
His body was one mass of wounds. His 
strength turned to water. His 
breath His bloodshot eyes 
were dim. His brain was dizzy and re 
fused its office. Loss of blood had weak- 
ened him full as much as had the tre- 
mendous exertion of the battle. 

Yet—uselessly now—he continued to 
fight. It was a grotesquely futile re- 
sistance. ‘The other dogs were all over 
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him, tearing, slashing, gripping at will, 
unhindered by his puny effort to fend 
them off. The slaughter-time had come. 
Drunk with blood and fury, the assail- 
ants plunged at him for the last time. 

Down went Lad, helpless beneath the 
murderous avalanche that overwhelmed 
him. And this time his body flatly re- 
fused to obey the grim command of his 
will. The fight was over—the good, 
good fight of a white-souled Paladin 
against hopeless odds. 


THE living-room fire crackled cheerily. 

The snow hissed and _ slithered 
against the glass. A sheet of frost on 
every pane shut out the stormy twilit 
world. The screech of the wind was 
music to comfortable shut-ins. 

The Mistress drowsed over her book, 
by the fire. Bruce snored snugly in front 
of the blaze. The Master had awakened 
from his nap and was in the adjoining 
study, sorting fishing-tackle and scouring 
a rusted hunting-knife. 

Then came a second’s lull in the gale. 
And all at once Bruce was wide awake. 
Growling, he ran to the front door and 
scratched imperatively at the panel. This 
is not the way a well-bred dog makes 
known his desire to leave the house; 
and Bruce was a decidedly well-bred 
dog. : 

The Mistress, thinking some guest 
might be arriving whose scent or tread 
displeased the collie, called to the Master 
to shut Bruce in the study, lest he in- 
sult the supposed visitor by barking. 
Reluctantly — very reluctantly — Bruce 
obeyed the order. The Master shut the 
study door behind him and came into 
the living-room, still carrying the half- 
cleaned knife. 

As no summons at bell or knocker fol- 
lowed Bruce’s announcement, the Mis- 
tress opened the front door and looked 
out. The dusk was falling. But it was 
not too dark for her to have seen the 
approach of anyone. Nor was it too dark 
for the Mistress to see two dogs tearing 
at something that lay hidden from her 
view in the deep snow a hundred yards 
away. She recognized Rex and Wolf 
at once, and amusedly wondered with 
what they were playing. 

Then, from the depth of snow be- 
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neath them, she saw a feeble head rear 
itself,—a glorious head, though torn and 
bleeding—a head that waveringly 
lunged toward Rex’s throat. 

“They’re—they’re killing—Lad/” she 
cried in stark, unbelieving horror. For- 
getful of thin dress and thinner slippers, 
she ran toward the trio. Halfway to the 
battlefield the Master passed by her, 
running and lurching through the knee- 
high snow at something like record 
speed. 

She heard his shout. And at sound 
of it she saw Wolf slink away from the 
slaughter like a scared schoolboy. But 
Rex was too far gone in murder-lust to 
heed the shout. The Master seized him 
by the studded collar and tossed him ten 
feet or more to one side. Rage-blind, 
Rex came flying back to the kill. The 
Master stood between him and his prey. 
And in his blind mania the cross-breed 
sprang at the man. 

The Master’s hunting-knife caught 
him squarely behind the left foreleg. 
And with a grunt like the sound of an 
exhausted soda-siphon, the huge dog 
passed out of this story and out of life 
as well. j 

There would be ample time, later, for 
the Master to mourn his enforced slaying 
of the pet dog that had loved and served 
him so long. At present he had eyes 
only for the torn and senseless body of 
Lad lying huddled in the red-blotched 
snow. 

In his arms he lifted Lad and carried 
him tenderly into the house. There the 
Mistress’ light fingers dressed his hideous 
injuries. Not less than thirty-six wounds 
scored the worn-out old body, and 
several of these were past the skill of 
home treatment. 

A grumbling veterinary sum- 
moned on the telephone and was lured 
by pledge of a triple fee to chug through 
ten miles of storm in a balky car, to the 
rescue. 

Lad was lying with his head in the 
weeping Mistress’ lap. The vet’ looked 
the unconscious dog over and then said 
tersely : 

“T wish I’d stayed at home. He’s as 
good as dead.” 

“He’s a million times better than 
dead,” denied the Master. “I know Lad. 
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You don’t. He’s got into the habit of 
living. And he’s not going to break that 
habit, if the best nursing and surgery 
in the State can keep him from doing 
‘it. Get busy!” 

“There’s nothing to keep me here,” 
objected the vet.’ ““He’s—” 

“There’s everything to keep you here,” 
gently contradicted the Master. ‘‘You’ll 
stay here till Lad’s out of danger—if 
I have to steal your trousers and your 
car. You're going to cure him. And 
if you do, you can write your bill on a 
government bond.” 

Two hours later Lad opened his eyes. 
He was swathed in smelly bandages and 
he was soaked in liniments. Patches of 
hair had been shaved away from his 
worst wounds. Digitalis was reinforcing 
his faint heart-action. 

He looked up at the Mistress with his 
only available eye. By a_herculean 
struggle he wagged his tail—just once. 
And he essayed the trumpeting bark 
wherewith he always welcomed her re- 
turn after an absence. The bark 
a total failure. 

After which, Lad tried to tell the 
Mistress the story of the battle. Very 
weakly, but very persistently, he “talked.” 
His tones dropped now and then to the 
shadow of a ferocious growl as he re- 
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lated his exploits, and then scaled again 
to a puppy-like squeak. 

He had done a grand day’s work, had 
Lad. And he wanted applause. He had 
suffered much, and he was still in 
racking pain. And he wanted sympathy 
and petting. Presently he fell asleep. 


T was two weeks before Lad could 

stand upright, and two more before 
he could go out of doors unhelped. Then 
on a warm, early spring morning, the 
vet’ declared him out of all danger. 

Very thin was the invalid, very shaky, 
snow-white of muzzle and with the air 
of an old, old man whose too-fragile 
body is sustained only by a regal dignity. 
But he was alive. 

Slowly he marched from his piano 
cave toward the open front door. Wolf 
—in black disgrace for the past month 
—chanced to be crossing the living 
room toward the veranda at the 
time. The two dogs reached the door 
way simultaneously. 

Very respectfully, almost cringingly. 
Wolf stood aside for Lad to pass out 

His sire walked by with never a look 
ut his step was all at once stronger 
and springier, and he held his splendid 
head high. 

For Lad knew he was still king! 


Salt 








“The Unknown” 


The most extraordinary short 
story Mr. Terhune has writ- 
ten, is coming in the next— 
the February—issue, on the 
news-stands January 23rd. 











E are beginning the new year with a new series of stories of Shoe- 


short-story writers in 1916. 
hunches. 


He’s a real person, this little circus 
There will be further stories about Shoestring Charlie and his 
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[-———] ROM within the machine-shops 
there came the grinding of a 
steel drill, mingled with the 
clanging of a triphammer and 
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the slashing roar of an automatic planer, 
as the busy place of forges, of clacking 
hammers and rushing workmen strained 
against the labor which lay before them 
in the two weeks of grace that yet re- 


mained. In the paint-shops, men were 
singing as they slapped the yellow and 
blue and red upon the poles and planks 
before them. From up in the harness- 
room came the whir of leather stitches 
and the odor of varnish. In the tent- 
room men sat here and there upon the 
floor, splicing the guy-ropes that were 
to hold the ‘second season top” against 
the winds of summer. All was work, 
hard, rushing work. But it was happy 
work, just the same. For soon the blue- 
birds would sing their traditional lilt of 
the springtime; soon the long, gaudily 
painted trains of the World-Famous 
Circus would grind forth from the 
winter quarters, and the journey of the 
summer would be on. 

That was why the men sang and 
whistled as they worked. And that, also, 
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was why the cigarette of Shoestring 
Charlie Grenolds was perked at a cocky 
angle from the corner of his mouth as 
the little show-owner, his lanky general- 
agent, Slats Warren, by his side, ambled 
from shop to shop, watching the work 
as it progressed, and talking of the fu- 
ture. For a long time they stood in con- 
templation of a newly finished hippo- 
potamus den, glistening in its brilliance 
of paint and gold and varnish, await- 
ing the call of the road. 

The eyes of Shoestring were gleam- 
ing as he turned. 

“Some frame-up, eh, kid?” he asked 
as he sucked at his cigarette. ‘It’s goin’ 
to knock ’em off the benches this year. 
When do we start loadin’ ?” 

““Two weeks from to-day.” Slats War- 
ren was looking through the doorway at 
the wet, hurrying snow, the last, gasping 
struggle of winter against the spring- 
time. “Hope we don’t have weather like 
this t’ do it in. It—” 

“S’pose we do?” Shoestring had 
dragged his makin’s from beneath his 
overcoat and was critically rolling an- 
other cigarette. “It wont hurt none. 
The bulls’ll squeal a little, at the cold, 
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but what’s the difference? It’s warm 
enough in San Anton’, and we'll be 
there in three days. It'll get a whaling 
lot warmer the next morning after we 
start, an’-—” 

He stopped and perked his head sud- 
denly forward at a jumble of sounds 
from the steam-heated menagerie-house 
across the way. Slats Warren had heard 
too and started forward. Shoestring’s 
half-made cigarette dropped to the 
ground; he leaped quickly into the 
snow, and in a moment more was crowd- 
ing with Slats Warren through the door- 
way of the menagerie-house. Then they 
stopped and stared, curiously. 

Animal-men were grouped around the 
big steel practice arena, swearing music- 
ally, their prod-rods grating against the 
bars as they cursed a group of roaring, 
spitting tigers back toward their cages. 
But the tigers resisted — they roared, 
they hissed, they spat, while the ani- 
mal-men swore the more, and while a 
lone figure, white-faced, his forehead 
glistening with the perspiration of fear, 
stood in the shadow, watching dully. 
His eyes were glazed; his face was ex- 
pressionless ; his revolver and his whip 


lay where he had dropped them as he 
had run from the arena. 
sharp eyes measured him narrowly. 
Then, again dragging his makin’s from 
his pocket as he went, the little show- 
owner stepped forward. Warren started 
with him—then stopped. For Shoestring 
had held up a hand. 

“That’s guy’s gone yellow,” 
string said quietly, as he stopped to com- 
plete the rolling of his cigarette. Then 
as the match flared, he looked at Slats 
Warren out of a corner of an eye. “You 
chase over and see how them harness- 
makers is getting along,” he ordered. “I 
want to chew the fat with 
alone.” 


Shoestring’s 


Shoe- 


this guy 


NVARREN obliged, and again Shoe- 

string started forward. But the 
shuddering trainer did not seem _ to 
notice. Still he stared toward the busy 
animal-men with their prod-rods, toward 
the hissing, catlike tigers, and still his 
eyes were glazed, still his arms hung 
limp and motionless by his sides. Shoe- 
string was almost facing him before the 
trainer realized the presence of his em- 
ployer. Then at last his eyes moved; 
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he stared just a second and started 
away, but the thin, strong hand of the 
show-owner drew him back. 

“You ought to’ve pulled this stunt last 
fall when the show got in,” Shoestring 
began, and there was a tinge of sarcasm 
in his tone. “What’s th’ idea o’ waiting 
until two weeks o’ the opening and then 
crackin’ loose with this sort o’ junk? 
You’ve gone yellow!” 

Jules Ponthane, tiger-trdiner, looked 
up dully. 

“They almost got me,” he answered. 

“Why?” Shoestring was puffing 
jerkily at his cigarette. Over at the 
arena the animal-men were closing the 
steel doors of the cages on the last of 
the recalcitrants. “Why?” asked Shoe- 
string again. “They never was bad be- 
fore. There aint a better bunch o’ cats 
in the show-business than them six—if 
they’re trained right. What you been 
pullin’—some rough-stuff ?” 

Ponthane stared vacantly ahead. 
“You hit it right the first time,” came 
his answer at last. Shoestring frowned. 

“Yellow?” he asked. “You let a 
bunch o’ cat animals get your goat after 
they’ve been eatin’ out o’ your hand for 
a year?” Then suddenly he ceased and 
stared hard at the waxlike face of the 
trainer. “Looky here!” came impul- 
sively. “A yellow guy wont admit it. 
Ever know that? A yellow guy’d stall 
that he’d stubbed his toe or that one o’ 
them cats had the colic or somethin’, but 
he wouldn’t bust loose an’ come clean 
that he was yellow. You went an’ lost 
control o’ them tigers, an’ they jumped 
you. Now what made you do it? Huh? 
Come clean.” Shoestring took a deep in- 
halation of his cigarette and then blew it 
on his chin. “Somethin’s eatin’ on you. 
What is it?” 

Jules Ponthane stirred uneasily. The 
color was returning slowly to his cheeks ; 
his eyes had less of the glare in them 
now. Slowly he stepped forward, 
picked up his whip and revolver and re- 
turned to the keen-eyed, waiting Shoe- 
string Charlie. He snapped the whip be- 
fore him, hopelessly. 

“Just let it go, Mr. Grenolds,” was 
his answer. “We'll just say I’m yellow 
and can’t work any more—and I’ll look 
around for another place, and—” 
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“Oh, you will, will you?” Shoestring’s 
brows had gone high above his eyes. 
“Fine for you, maybe, but what am I 
goin’ to do—after you stallin’ me along 
all winter? It’s two weeks o’ the open- 
ing date right now—an’ tiger-trainers 
aint hangin’ around on the bushes. Now 
listen, kid.” Shoestring chopped the air 
with a hand. “If they’s somethin’ 
wrong, come through an’ tell me—don’t 
stall around about it. I got a right to 
know. So jar loose!” 

Ponthane snapped at a bit of straw 
with his whip. He hesitated, shifted— 
then his face became old and lined and 
hard. 

“It’s the same old thing, I guess,” he 
said slowly. “I’ve just let it eat into 
me until—” 

“What’s the same old thing?” Shoe- 
string had stamped out his cigarette and 
was rolling another. Ponthane looked 
hard at the ground. 

“Her,” he answered. 

“Her?” Shoestring’s questions were 
something like those of a prosecuting at- 
torney. “Who’s her? Kick in from the 
beginning, kid,” Shoestring added, and 
his voice was a little softer. “I aint up 
on all this family history stuff, you 
know. Who was it, your wife or some- 
thin’ ?” 

“Yes.” There was a little choking in 
the trainer’s voice. Shoestring moved 
closer and scratched a match gratingly 
on the bars of a lion den. He looked 
curiously at Ponthane. 

“Well, what happened—did she blow 
away from you or somethin’ like that? 
I don’t grab the—” 

The trainer trailed his whip in long 
circles before him. 

“That was about it,” he said slowly. 
“With another man, I think. And she 
didn’t stop there—she took everything I 
had with her.” 

“Cop the cash 
puffed meditatively. 
shook his head. 

“Something more than money,” 
his slow answer. “The kids.” 

“Kids ?” 

“Two of them—they were twins.” 
Ponthane turned with an almost en- 
thusiastic smile on his face. ‘The cutest 
little fellows you ever saw—tow-headed, 


too ?” 
But 


Shoestring 
Ponthane 


was 
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you know, almost two years old, I think 
they were, and—and—’”’ 

Then his voice halted, and his expres- 
sion became old and worn again. 
“That’s—that’s what hurts. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if she hadn’t taken 
them. But she did,’—the words were 
coming fast now,—“and I’ve been eat- 
ing my heart out over it ever since! 
Can’t you see, Mr. Grenolds?” he asked 
impulsively. “It was just about this 
time of the year. The show had opened 
down in Texas—right near where we’re 
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opening—and she came to me and said 
she was going to take the kids to see her 
mother. A couple of nights after that 
she left. She didn’t go to her mother’s. 
I haven’t heard from her since—and 
she’s got my kiddies somewhere, and 
some other man’s holding them and call- 
ing them his and—” He turned quickly, 
his face convulsed, his fists clenched. 
“Can’t you see, Mr. Grenolds, that it’s 
just eating my heart out? And when it 
gets to this time of the year, I just about 
go crazy! It’s been worse this year—I 

can’t think about 
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anything else—I’ve 
lost my grip; I go 
in with those tigers, 
and I can’t even 
watch them! It’s 
just a bet every day 
as to when they’re 
going to get me; 
it’s—” 

“Listen, kid.” 
Shoestring’s calm 
voice quieted him. 
“What’re you tryin’ 
to do—tear yourself 
to pieces over some 
fool woman? Aint 
you got enough 
strength to—” 

* Bat: can't 
see what I’m up 
against?’ Ponthane 
was pleading now. 
“It’s just in my 
mind all the time— 
that she didn’t play 
straight, and that 
she took my kiddies 
away. That’s what 
hurts! That’s what 
just eats my whole 
life out. I’d do 
almost anything, 
just to know that it 
wasn’t true—that 
there was some big 
mistake somewhere 
and that—that—” 
The breath whistled 
into his lungs as he 


you 








“Yellow?” Shoestring asked. “You let a bunch o’ cat animals get your goat 
after they’ve been eatin’ out o’ your hand for a year?” 
he ceased and stared hard at the waxlike face of the trainer. 


straightened. ‘But 
it’s been three years 


Then suddenly 
now, and three years 
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is a long time for a mistake to 
last.” 

Shoestring turned as a workman 
opened the menagerie door for a mo- 
ment. 

“Kid,” he asked, “see that there snow 
out there? Looks like thunder now, 
don’t it? But if it wasn’t for this here 
snow and rain stuff, we wouldn’t have no 
flowers, and they wouldn’t be no circuses 
or nothin’ else, because the whole she- 
bang down here’d be a fine little desert. 
And it’s the same thing all the way 
around. If you don’t have no clouds in 
your life, it aint worth while havin’ no 
sunshine, because they wont be nothin’ 
to grow. And I never seen a cloud yet 
that could stick it out forever. So buck 
up!” He slapped the tiger-trainer on 
the back. “Lay off till the show opens 
and see how things go. If they don’t go 
right, I’ll have to get a new trainer. 
But never mind about that. Grab hold 
o’ yourself—hear me!” 


A GAIN he slapped the trainer on the 
“” shoulder. A moment later he stood 
by the brilliant hippopotamus den in the 


paint-shop, talking earnestly to Slats 
Warren. 
“This here Ponthane’s let this wife- 


stuff of his eat him up—says she beat it 
with his two kids. Who was the man, 
some show-guy ?” 

“Don’t think so.” Slats stared critic- 
ally at the busy painters before him. 
“Nobody seemed to know much about it 
when it popped. Must have been some- 
body outside the game. I’ve never heard 
anything of her since.” 

“Really crooked, huh ?” 

“Crooked as a dog’s hind leg,” Slats 
answered somewhat vehemently. ‘AI- 
ways was. All us guys could see it, but 
you couldn’t have told Ponthane with a 
megaphone. That’s why it busted him 
up so bad when she blew.” 

“Ever have any real dope on her be- 
fore this thing ?”’ Shoestring was rolling 
one of his inevitable cigarettes. Slats 
reached for his makin’s also. 

“Nothing straight. But you can lamp 
a woman from the way she acts. Be- 
sides, there was always some guy hang- 
ing around in the background—that is, 
we always thought there was.” 
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Shoestrirg squinted his and 
puffed slowly at his cigarette. 

“I aint never been a knockout on this 
circumstantial evidence thing,” he said 
at last. “O’ course, three years is a long 
time, but years don’t count for much 
when a woman’s mixed up in it.’”’ Then 
his manner changed, and he pulled forth 
his watch. “Say, I was just thinkin’: 
Maybe you'd better not go with me to 
San Anton’ to-night. I’d rather have 
you stick around here a couple o’ days 
and kinda kid that guy along. From the 
way it looks, he aint never going into a 
tiger’s den again unless he gets an 
awful grip on himself. I can handle the 
stuff for them excursions and junk. 
So you’d better stick. Let’s blow back 
to the hotel. I got to pack up.” 


eyes 


O it was that three days later, Shoe- 
string Charlie Grenolds, owner and 
proprietor of the World-Famous Circus. 
stood meditating upon the amusement 
propensities of the Alamo. The case of 
Jules Ponthane had passed out of active 
calculation. It is in the creed of the 
showman to worry sincerely about noth- 
ing—for there is too much grief in the 
circus-world for any one of the multi- 
tude of tribulations to have its separate 
niche. Besides, Shoestring Charlie had 
left Ponthane in the charge of Slats 
Warren, and one man is enough for one 
job. 

Furthermore, Shoestring had other 
things on his mind. Principal of these 
was the fact that the man he had 
traveled eighteen hundred miles to see 
was out of town. Therefore Shoestring 
was passing away the time by thinking 
of such things as the drawing-power of 
the Alamo, and why railroad-agents 
were so disappointing. 

For a half-hour he wandered about 
the plaza; then he cut down the nar- 
row streets toward the older part of 
town, stopping to regard the winding, 
pampered little river which chopped up 
the city, to reflect upon the queer old 
buildings and then to light cigarettes 
and say unkind things about railroad 
passenger-agents who insisted on being 
out of town at the wrong time. But 
with it all, there was a consolation. At 
least it was warm and sunny and spring- 
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like, in distinct contrast to the cold 
weather that he had left behind him, 
and as he wandered along, crossing and 
recrossing the numerous bridges that 
spanned the little river, an intense de- 
sire for the open country, for wide 
roads and green trees, came into the 
heart of Shoestring Charlie. He stood 
still and squinted his eyes. Then he 
lighted a match and held it meditatively 
before his cigarette. He smiled. 

“Boob stunt, at that,” he murmured. 
“T wont find out nothin’, an’ I’ll come 
back with sore feet an’ a backache. But 
it’s better’n stickin’ in town, at that.” 

Fifteen minutes more, and he was 
standing before the ticket-window of a 
railroad station, peering through the 
wicket at the ticket-agent. 

“Got a local train out o’ here anyways 
soon? Aint there a little burg around 
there where they was a big wreck on 
the Lone Star once—a nice little joint 
with green trees an’ all that stuff?” he 
inquired pleasantly. The ticket-agent 
reached toward his rack. 

“Eleven-twenty-two,” he announced. 
“Just going out for a ride? Niosack’s 


the place you’re thinking of—sixty miles 


out. Fare three-twenty, round trip.” 

Shoestring reached for his circus 
mileage. 

“Never mind the ducat,” he ordered. 
“Nice little joint, is it? Le’s see—I got 
about a half-hour to wait, aint I?” 

The final result was that when the 
half-hour had passed, and three more in 
addition, Shoestring Charlie was wan- 
dering along the little road that led out 
of Niosack toward the open country, 
and whistling as he walked. 

It was pleasant out there in the sun, 
pleasant to be moseying along, his 
cigarette hanging from his lips, his head 
perked first to the right and then the left, 
toward the valleys and few tumbled 
hills. A difference from the usual Texas 
landscape was this; the mesquite was 
heavier and taller along the valley of 
the little stream; here and there were 
fields that were bright and green, and 
there were flowers along the roadway. 
It was pleasant, but it also was hot, and 
Shoestring was not accustomed to walk- 
ing. Twenty minutes of ambling, and he 
stopped, to regard his half-smoked ciga- 
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rette and then to throw it away. A bit 
farther on, a clump of mesquite, near the 
broken-down palings of the little town 
cemetery, gave promise of shade and 
comfort and rest. Shoestring looked, 
grinned—then started forward. 

“Knew it was a boob stunt, at that,” 
he grunted, “but it’ll do me good, be- 
sides helpin’ me. Guess I'll slide up 
to them trees an’ flop awhile, before I 
start wanderin’ back an’ askin’ ques- 
tions. 

A half-hour or so later, Shoestring 
Charlie blinked a bit as he straightened 
from a momentary nap and looked about 
for the cause of his awakening. From be- 
yond the broken old fence of the grave- 
yard came the sound of childish voices, 
discussing intently some all-absorbing 
problem of _ kidhood. Shoestring 
straightened a bit more—then sat for a 
moment and watched. 

They were placing little pebbles and 
bits of glass upon the rounded mound of 
a grave with an awry, wooden head- 
board. Now and then one of them 
would bring a flower, or a bit of weed, 
to add to the general display ; then with 
a new discussion born of the additional 
material, the work of decorating would 
begin all over again. Two bright-haired, 
serious-eyed boys they were, with clothes 
that were pieced and patched and shoes 
that showed the scars of many a month 
of wear. Seriously, solemnly they were 
playing about the grave, so intent that 
they scurried in fright for a few feet as 
Shoestring rose and walked to them. 
Sut even as Shoestring’s approach 
frightened -them, Shoestring’s grin 
brought them back. The show-owner 
reached into a pocket and pulled forth 
two quarters. 

“What's the idea, kids?” he asked. “I 
look like a hobgoblin or somethin’? 
Here, stick this in your kieks an’ buy 
some gum-drops.” 

Slowly, silently, they approached him, 
looking up at him with blue-eyed won- 
derment. Just as slowly they took the 
quarters that he handed them, and 
clenched them tight in their childish 
fists. Shoestring laughed; then pulling 
forth his makin’s, he sat down by the 
side of the grave. ; 

“Gee!” he whole- 


broke forth 
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heartedly, “you guys sure pick out a 
merry little place for a playground. 
Whose kids are you, anyway ?” 

One of the children smiled bashfully. 
The other twisted shyly from side to 
side and clutched tighter at the quarter 
in its hand. At last came the answer, 
lisping and serious. 

“The circus-lady’s.” 

“Huh?” Shoestring’s body had shot 
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the sagging headboard, and Shoestring 
Charlie’s face went doleful. 

“Say, I’m sorry, on the square I am,” 
he burst forth. “I didn’t know—” 

He rose and walked slowly toward the 
headboard. He bent closer—then rose 
suddenly. He whirled; then he stooped 
to look into the faces of the children be 
fore him. Half frightened, they shied 
away, but he drew them back. 











Shoestring halted his speech for more adequate words. 


your mother, the circus-lady?” he asked at lest. 


“Where's 
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suddenly forward. “Circus? That’s my 
game. What show you kids off of ? You 
know what opery your mother’s with, 
don’t you? You—” Then suddenly 
realizing that he was talking to two won- 
dering, non-understanding children, 
Shoestring lighted his cigarette and 
halted his speech for more adequate 
words. 

“Where’s your mother, 
lady?” he asked at last. 

Again a hesitation on the part of the 
children, bashful smiles from one, seri- 
ous consideration from the other. At 
last a pudgy hand was pointed toward 


the circus- 


“Listen,” he was saying hurriedly: 
“T don’t know how you kids got out 
here, but I’m going to take you back to 
town if I have to carry you every foot 
of the way. I want to see the folks you 
live with. Needn’t be scared of me,” 
he added hurriedly, as one of them 
whimpered a bit. “I aint going to— 
hey, wait a minute!’ For like two little 
animals of the wild, they had broken 
away from him and were running across 
the little cemetery, crying dolorously as 
they went. Shoestring started forward 
—then stopped. 

“Got to stalk ’em, I guess,” he mused ; 
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“if I ever start runnin’ after ’em, I'll 
scare ’em to death. I—”’ 

His voice ceased at the sound of an- 
other from a weed-grown portion of the 
cemetery toward which the frightened 
children were running. Shoestring 
grinned happily and went forward at 
the sight of an old man, who had come 
forth from the weed-patch at the cries 
of the children, dragging a scythe be- 
hind him. The mystery of the children’s 
presence had been explained. Shoestring 
called and hurried forward. 

“I’m Grenolds, Shoestring Charlie 
Grenolds,” he said a moment later, as 
he stuck forth a hand. “These here kids 
has kind o’ got my goat. They say 
they’re circus kids. Who they belong 
to?” 

A smile came to the face of the 
kindly featured old sexton. He had 
dropped his scythe and was absently 
patting the heads of the two boys who 
clung to him, one to a leg. 

“Well,” he answered at last, ‘I guess 
you mought say they belong to me. 
Leastwise, I take care 0’ ’em.” 

“And that woman over there?” Shoe- 
string jerked a hand toward the grave 
he had just left. “How’d she get in 
here?” 

“’*Cause there wasn’t much else place 
for her to go.” The sexton was looking 
into the distance. “She was one o’ them 
that got killed in this here Lone Star 
Flyer wreck some years back, an’ we 
couldn’t find out much about her ‘cept 
she was a circus-lady. Course, we got 
her name, but it got mixed up in the 
papers, and that didn’t do much good. 
They’d been a pocketbook or somethin’, 
with some papers an’ letters in it, but 
that got lost, an’ by an’ large, there 
wasn’t much else for us to do but bury 
her out here an’ for me to take care 0’ 
the kids. 

“The kids are kind of gettin’ along 
now, and I’ve been sort o’ tellin’ ’em 
about their mother. So I guess that’s the 
way they happened to say they were the 
circus-lady’s little boys.” 

He ceased. Shoestring was fidgeting 
before him. In the eyes of the showman 
a queer, flashing light was glowing. A 
thin hand dived into a pocket, and a 
green-backed bill came forth with it. 
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“Take this,” he ordered. “You got a 
rig, aint you? I want to get into town 
—quick! I got to send some rush tele- 
grams. Pile them kids in with us if you 
have to; it don’t make no difference,” he 
added nervously, ‘“—only rush! We'll 


‘ 


talk on the way down.” 


T was a talk that continued long after 

the sending of the telegrams, and far 
into the night, as Shoestring Charlie sat 
and smoked his cigarettes in the little 
house of the sexton at the edge of the 
cemetery. It was a talk that had its 
breaks as Shoestring hurried into San 
Antonio on the business that had 
brought him from winter quarters, and 
then hurried back to the little town of 
Niosack for further conversations and 
further plans with the old sexton. It was 
a talk which caused Shoestring Charlie 
to pace the cinder-strewn platform of the 
old red station three days later, waiting 
—and smoking, one cigarette after an- 
other. A whistle, a clanging and clatter- 
ing of a loose-jointed locomotive, and 
Shoestring hurried forward, to face 
Slats Warren, piling lankily down the 
steps of the ancient car platform, Jules 
Ponthane of the tigers behind him. 
Wonderment was on Warren’s face. He 
reached forth a hand hazily. 

“What’s the big idea?” he asked hur- 
riedly. “What's the mystery ?” 

But Shoestring had taken one. look at 
the hollow-eyed Ponthane, and he hur- 
ried forward. 

“Thought I told you to cut that stuff 
out!’ he said quickly. “Now take a 
brace on yourself. I’m going to show 
you something. Come on, you two. And 
don’t ask no questions, because I aint 
answering ’em—now.” 

He led the way to an ancient horse 
and a more ancient buggy. Silently 
Warren and the half-dazed Ponthane 
entered at his order. Then, the reins 
hanging slack between his fingers, Shoe- 
string Charlie chirruped to the old 
horse and looked into the distance. 

Silence—silence as they jogged along, 
out of the little town and into the open 
country. Silence as they reached the 
edge of the little graveyard, with its 
weeds, its broken old fence, its tumbled 
headstones. Silence as Shoestring left 
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the buggy, Ponthane 
and Warren walk- 
ing wonderingly be- 
hind him. Over the 
fence they went, and 
Shoestring’s manner 
changed. He 
whirled. He caught 
his cigarette from 
between his lips and 
pointed. 

“Ponthane,” he 
ordered sharply, 
“look at that head- 
board !” 

Slow!y. Ponthane 
of the vigers went 
forward. He _ bent 
toward the worn 
headboard. A 
twitching jerk 
seemed to shake his 
figure. His eyes 
widened. His hands 
stretched forward. 
A shaking finger 
traced out the let- 
tering. 

‘**Margaret — 
Margaret Pon- 
thane,’ ” he read, and 
the words seemed to 
jerk _ themselves 
from his lips. 
** “Margaret Pon- 
thane, Victim of 
Lone Star Wreck. 
Address un- 
known.’ ” 

“Read the date!” 
Shoestring was at 
his side, puffing 
nervously. 

Droningly the figures came from the 
lips of the bent form before Shoestring 
as the trembling finger traced them out 
on the board. Slats Warren was on his 
knees, peering in wonderment. The little 
show-owner smiled and laid a hand on 
the tiger-trainer’s shoulder. 

“So she was on the way to her mother, 
after all, Ponthane,” he said softly, “and 
that there stuff you were saying about a 
mistake was right. ’Member what I said 
about them there clouds, kid?” He 
patted the shoulder of the man bending 








him, one to a leg. 





A smile came to the face of the kindly featured old sexton. He had dropped 
his scythe and was absently patting the heads of the two boys who clung to 


“Well,” he answered at last, “I guess you mought 


say they belong to me. Leastwise, I take care o” “em.” 


“Well, here’s the 
them. Here’s 


over the headboard. 
flowers that came from 
them twins o’ yours!” 
The form of Ponthane twitched and 
turned. A half-cry caught in his throat 
and died there. He stared—then started 
to his feet. Before him was a smiling 
old man, holding at each side a serious- 
faced, wondering, bright-haired young- 
ster, who watched with wide-eyed inter- 
est the picture before them. Then they 
turned half in fright, and whimpered a 
bit as the strong arms of Ponthane gath- 
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ered them close to him. The old man 
bent close and patted them on the head. 

“Don’t you be afeared, young ‘uns,” 
he urged. “There, there; it’s all right. 
This is yo’ daddy that’s come to take 
you. It’s all right—don’t you be 
afeared! This here’s your daddy, and 
he loves you, just like the circus-lady 
loved you—afore they put her down 
there. So don’t you be afeared—don’t 
you be afeared!” 

He ceased and looked into the dis- 
tance. Slats Warren, watching until 
now, jammed his hands into his pockets 
and stared at the ground. Shoestring 
Charlie coughed and reached for his 
makin’s. For there, pressing his chil- 
dren close to his breast, Ponthane of the 
tigers knelt by the circus-lady’s grave— 


and sobbed. 


T was night on the Overland Special, 

tearing across the Pecos country 
toward El Paso. In the smoking com- 
partment of the Pullman lolled Shoe- 
string Charlie Grenolds of the World- 
Famous and his general-agent, Slats 
Warren, discussing the happiness and 
woe of a season to come. A man entered 
whistling and stood smiling at the 
door. 

“You just ought to see those two 
kids!” he burst forth happily. ‘“They’re 
sleeping just like a couple of cherubs! 
Gosh, it keeps me busy telling ’em apart. 
| 

“Have a smoke?” Shoestring straight- 
ened somewhat from his spread-out po- 
sition. The man at the door laughed. 

“No, thanks,” he answered, “haven’t 
the time. I’ve got to get back and watch 
the kids. One of ’em might wake up 
and want something.” 

He faded from the doorway, and 
Slats Warren watched him as he went. 
Then he turned to Shoestring. 

“Suppose she turns up some time?” 
he asked quietly. Shoestring pulled hard 
at his cigarette. 

“What do you mean?” 

Slats Warren looked at the floor. 

“Nothing,” he answered, “only | got 
to jawing with that old station-agent 
and askin’ some questions. And I got 
the story o’ this here wreck. When they 
found this here woman, another woman 
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handed out a purse and said it was the 
dead Jane’s an’ that them was her two 
kids. Then she beats it. The dead 
woman was tall and dark. The woman 
that spilled the yarn about her identity 
was short and blonde. And so was Mar- 
garet Ponthane.” 

Shoestring looked at the ceiling. 

“You got that stuff too, eh?” 

“Yeh. But I got wise the minute I 
heard it. So I tipped the station-agent 
and told him to keep mum an’ wised him 
to the frame-up. But what’s worryin’ me 
is this: Supposin’ Margaret takes it into 
her head to bob up some time an’ raise a 
muss an’—” 

Shoestring raised a hand—then care- 
fully rolled a cigarette. 

“Remember Maxwell?” he asked. 

“Who, the boy that used to ride for 
you when you played the track game?” 

“Yeh.” Shoestring looked out the 
window at the rushing darkness. “He 
ran away with a little blonde Moll 
called Agnes Poynter. But that wasn’t 
her moniker. It was Margaret Ponthane, 
and she cashed in over in London with 
the T.B. or somethin’, about six months 
after. I knew it all the time, an’ I guess 
I was th’ only guy that did know it. 
Maxwell came through once an’ spilled 
the beans about the whole thing. Told 
me how she had ditched the kids in a 
wreck down near San Anton’ an’ why an’ 
everything that bobbed up afterward. 
But he didn’t know what had become of 
*em, an’ it wouldn't ha’ done no good 
for me to ’ve pulled that stuff on Pon- 
thane, would it, with them kids missin’ ? 
It’d just made him crazier’n ever.” 

“But why?” Slats Warren’s face was 
puzzled. 

“Why what?” 

“Why—why should she go to all that 
trouble when she could have left them 
kids with their father an’ just beat it? 
I don’t—” 

“Slats,” — Shoestring looked up and 
smiled queerly,—‘“why does a woman 
buy a hat an’ then wish she had her 
money back? Just because she’s a 
bundle o’ impulses, kid, that’s all. Mar- 
garet Ponthane was a fool over this here 
Maxwell, fool enough to leave a good 
guy like Ponthane. She didn’t know she 
was goin’ t’ bust into this here wreck. 
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Slowly, Ponthane of rt tigers went RR He bent aaa the worn headboard. A twitching jerk seemed t 


his figure. His eyes widened. His hands stretched forward. A shaking finger traced out the lettering. 
garet—Margaret Ponthane,’” he read, and the words seemed to jerk themselves from his lips. 
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An’ when she did—well, that’s when she 
gets this here bright idea. A woman aint 
responsible when she gets’ what she 
thinks is a big hunch. She’d clean house 
in the middle of the winter if somebody 
advertised it for two dollars and ninety- 
eight cents. An’ that’s the case 0’ Mar- 
garet Ponthane. She gets all clock-eyed 
over this here wreck. An’ the first thing 
she thinks about is this here Maxwell. 
Then up bobs this dippy-house idea 0’ 
hers. 

“She figures that it’d be a week or 
two before Ponthane could find it out 
—she knowed he’d have to hear about it 
in some way besides readin’ it in the 
newspapers. By that time, this here 
woman’d be buried, an’ there wouldn’t 
be a half a chance on a come-back. A 
woman’s funny about her name, Slats. 
She’ll pull ’most anything if she’s bad 
enough in love with a guy and if she 
still can keep her name. ‘That’s where 
this hunch o’ Margaret Ponthane’s came 
in. A woman named Margaret Pon- 
thane would be buried, an’ her hus- 
band’d think she was dead. By an’ by 
the railroad’d send his kids back t’ him, 
an’ she’d be free under another name. 
Simple little thing, wasn’t it? 

“So”—Shoestring looked out the win- 
dow again—‘“‘she faked off these kids, 
put a bum address that’d gum up things 
for a while, in a pocketbook, tells the 
station-agent that Margaret Ponthane 
belonged to some circus ’way out on the 
coast, identifies this here dead woman as 
Margaret Ponthane an’ then beats it to 
Maxwell. It was a fine hunch. She'd 
buried herself an’ come t’ life a new per- 
son. Yeh,”—the corners of Shoestring’s 
lips curled a trifle——‘‘yeh, it was a swell 
hunch. Then a week later she wakes up. 
An’ she wants them kids that she’d 
ditched, down here in Texas. But she 
was on th’ ocean then, bound for Lon- 
don. An’ she loved Maxwell, really 


**Out Yonder,’’ another Shoestring Charlie story by Courtney Ryley Cooper, 
will appear in the February Red Book Magazine—on sale January 23rd. 
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loved him—loved him enough to do the 
fool stunt she did an’ to take her dose 
o’ grief after she’d done it!” 

“Huh!” Slats Warren grunted under 
his breath. Shoestring Charlie puffed 
slowly. 

“But don’t you never think she didn’t 
pay,” he continued. “She paid an’ she 
paid hard—an’ it was the heart more’n 
the T.B. that brought the flowers an’ th’ 
undertaker’s wagon, over in London. 
An’ I almost think that there’s more’n 
one way 0’ evenin’ up debts in this here 
world. An’ if there is, I kind o’ got a 
hunch that Margaret Ponthane washed 
her hands over there in London, an’ 
washed ’em clean, before the big blow- 
off came.” 

“Huh!” It was Slats Warren’s voice 
again, lower than before. Shoestring 
relighted the cigarette that had died of 
malnutrition. The little showman looked 
hard at the floor. 

“Anyway, Slats,” he said, and there 
was a soft little something in his voice, 
“she’s gone, an’ we'll let things ride as 
they stand. We'll let the record show, as 
the law-sharks say, that Margaret Pon- 
thane got bumped off in a railroad 
wreck, goin’ home t’ see her mother. An’ 
we'll leave her mem’ry pure an’ sweet 
an’ white an’ clean in the mind o’ the 
man that loved her. An’ that’s the way 
it should be. Besides that,”—Shoestring 
puffed long and deep at his cigarette,— 
“as long as we keep mum, them kids is 
goin’ to grow up with their father tellin’ 
them how good an’ misunderstood their 
mother was. An’ Slats,”—Shoestring 
rose and stretched,—‘“I got a hunch that 
there’s times when this here guy called 
God likes a darn good liar a lot better’n 
a guy that spills the beans when the 
beans aint ready for spillin’. So the 
mum stuff goes! Say,”—he yawned long 
and deep,—‘“I’m all in but my shoe- 
laces. Le’s beat it to bed.” 


























































































































































































“I make 

it two hun- 

dred, which is 

all you have left.” 


INE of the most 
thrilling stories we 
have ever published. 


By Harry 
Irving Greene 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GAYLE HOSKINS 


Avalanche Trail 


plat j|/PRINGING upward from rock 
| C jj to rock like a mountain goat, 

Ww || Avalanche Trail mounts from 
~>= the smooth-crested billows of 
the foothills to the white-capped break- 
ers of the great range. At a mile and a 
half high, it swings along the lip of a 
wide-mouthed cafion sharp teethed with 
jutting rocks, and with a yawn of a 
thousand sheer feet. Here for a way it 
flattens itself out like a spread adder 
to the goodly width of two yards and lies 
safe as a country road to the Solomon- 
wise feet of animals bred to mountain 
trails; but a couple of miles farther on 
it wins name and fame by a single turn. 
For at this place it has dared to scratch 
the irritable side of Avalanche Moun- 
tain; and here it passes along a rock- 
slide that an occasional avalanche ren- 
ders doubly perilous. 

Beyond the slide and arising as true 
as though built by master-mason, the 
cliff towers—a battlement exceeding 
great. Here it crowds the Trail into a 
scant yard’s breadth, compressing it 


against the brink of a cafion at the far 


bottom of which a mountain river tears 
its thunderous course. For miies the 
Trail is so narrow that when two moun- 
tain sheep or goats chance to meet on 
it, one must lie flat while the other vaults 
his prostrate length; larger animals 
coming face to face must clear the way 
by sweep of paw or toss of horns. And 
man, meeting even so timid 2 creature as 
a deer upon this slender way, finds him- 
self confronted by dire peril, for the 
beast will often by a swift charge seek 
to clear the path; and for the man 
it becomes a question of a quick shot 
and a sure one or the long flight into 
eternity. 

How many times this tragedy has hap- 
pened between brute and brute or brute 
and man in its winding life no man 
knows, for in its deeds of blood as in 
all other things the Trail is silent. 
Pack-trains send ahead a scout on foot 
to see that the Trail is clear before they 
venture upon it; and single travelers 
are careful to claim right of way by the 
signal of a pistol-shot before they risk 
advancing. 
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HE “River” stage came lumbering 

along, struck the sharp incline that 
heralded the rise to the somber pass that 
lay half a mile ahead and five hundred 
feet higher up, and began its turtlish 
crawl skyward to the protesting squeak 
of strained tugs and straps. Wallapoose 
Jim lolled back in his seat and spat com- 
prehensively as he contemplated the 
swelling muscles of his wheelers. ‘Ged 
ep,” he remarked mechanically; then 
he closed his eyes for the forty winks 
so dear to him on a long up-grade and 
a safe road. But scarcely ten of the 
forty had winked themselves when a 
voice, irrelevant, inquisitive and woman- 
ish, came from inside the coach. 

“Tt looks frightfully savage and 
gloomy up there. Is there any danger 
of our being robbed, driver?” 

Slowly Jim’s eyelids parted. He set- 
tled hiffself still lower and spat even 
more comprehensively. “Ged ep,” he re- 
marked mechanically. Then he reflected. 
He had been held up twice in his life, 
but the last time was a decade ago, and 
never had such an occurrence happened 
upon this route in all its history. He 
had not even shot off a gun in ten years, 
so civilized had the land become, and he 
doubted much if the rust-crippled 
weapon which reposed under his seat 
would explode in case of emergency. And 
as for the money he carried to pay off 
divers crews of the big mines beyond, 
he considered it as safe as if it had been 
in the express car of the Limited—and 
so did its owners. Of course it was not 
supposed to be known that he was carry- 
ing it, but outside of secrecy its shippers 
had looked upon precautions as a wasted 
expense. ‘Robbed — blazes,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Beg pardon?” said the voice. 

Wallapoose aroused himself a bit. He 
had had no intention of offending the 
lady, and scarcely believed that she had 
overheard him. But it was no slight 
matter to be filched of thirty winks in 
order to answer a fool question, and a 
slight reprimand was in order. 

“Well, I reckon outside of bandits, 
road-agents, hold-up men, outlaws, rob- 
bers and crooks generally, we haint in 
no particular danger,” he returned mus- 
ingly. Then he spat comprehensively 
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and ejaculated mechanically: “Ged ep.” 

“Oh!” subsided the voice in perplex- 
ity. 

They reached the summit of the trail 
and entered the pass. On each side 
the mountains arose in a bewhiskered 
tangle of brush and forest, a mountain 
labyrinth impossible to a horse except 
by trails infrequent and known only to 
the elect. Over the pass hung the si- 
lence that breeds and broods among 
such places, solemn, portentous. For 
the thousandth time in his life Walla- 
poose surveyed the scene with contempla- 
tive eye. ‘Ged ep,” he said again. Then 
he spat with disgusted comprehensive- 
ness. “Robbers—blazes !” 

He jerked out the expletive with a 
gasp, hauling upon his reins violently ; 
and as the stage stopped he sat petrified 
upon his box, a man frozen stiff by fear 
in the midst of quivering heat. From his 
cheeks his eyes bulged like the eyes of a 
pug; and his mouth became an incredu- 
lous orifice into which a doorknob might 
have been chucked. For seated upon a 
rock a dozen yards beyond, a red ban- 
danna over his face and a heavy revolver 
leveled at Jim’s breast, was a grim figure 
of a man that glared at him through the 
openings in the cloth with the eyes of a 
gorgon. And even as Jim stared and 
stared, the figure arose and bore down 
upon him with rapid strides. “Hands 
up, everybody,” said a voice that com- 
bined the snarl of a wolf, the grow] of 
a mastiff and the bellow of a bull. 


ROM the inside of the coach for a 

few seconds there came sounds that 
resembled the frightened scufflings of 
cattle in a stock-car—the wail of a 
woman and the grunts and ejaculations 
of several men. 

The voice addressed them: “Come out 
of here with your hands reachin’ for the 
sun.” ; 

And in quick obedience they came, the 
lady first, as etiquette demands when the 
sea of danger runs high, the men step- 
ping close in her tracks. The next words 
caused the lady, all forgetful of her 
orders, to lower her hands until they 
closed her ears. 

“Get a move on you, you blankety- 
blank-blanks. Turn your backs and stand 


a 











As Jim stared and stared, the figure arose and bore down upon him with rapid strides. ‘“‘Hands up, everybody, ’ 
voice that combined the snarl of a wolf, the growl of a mastiff and the bellow of a bull. 
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there until further orders. The first one 
that bats an eye will find his head a 
howlin’ vacuum.” 

The robber turned upon the rigid 
Wallapoose. 

“As for you, make all the motions you 
want to, so long as you don’t move, and 
say anything you feel like, so long as 
you don’t speak. My friend on the rock, 
who is a parson, is now prayin’ for your 
soul. Savvy?” Wallapoose gloomily 
nodded the quarter of an inch. 

With an ominous wave of his weapon, 
the bandit thrust it into its holster and 
stalked to the rear of the stage. From 
an especially contrived receptacle be- 
neath it, he drew forth a large iron box 
so heavy that even his apparent great 
strength could scarcely drag it to a dull 
thud upon the ground. Drawing a small 
bottle from his pocket, he poured a quan- 
tity into the lock, inserted a fuse, lighted 
it and stepped behind the coach. There 
was a splutter and then a sullen boom; 
the robber advanced and threw up the 
lid. Before him lay thirty thousand 


dollars in yellow gold, the pay-roll of 
the big mines fifteen miles farther on. 


He drew his weapon again and 
stepped briskly forward. There was a 
sudden shot, and one of the lead horses 
dropped with a crash in his harness. As 
the remaining three arose in wild 
plunges, as many more reports rang out 
in a stream of sound, and four dead 
horses lay in a jumbled heap before the 
eyes of Wallapoose. And that individual, 
having to a degree recovered his com- 
posure and ruminating with mind and 
jaw, spat comprehensively and by force 
of necessity. 

“Spoilt a lot of good hoss-flesh jest 
then, stranger,” he said musingly. The 
basilisk eye of the road-agent glittering 
through the narrow slit turned him to 
stone once more. 

“Yes, and I’ll spoil a lot of worthless 
man-flesh if you open that spittin’ con- 
trivance of yourn again.” 

From behind a boulder he drew a 
pair of saddlebags with his free hand. 
A moment later he had transferred the 
treasure to the bags, and shouldering 
them, stepped with his heavy load to 
the edge of the labyrinth close to one 
side. From there he fired two more 
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shots as a farewell threat, one close over 
the head of Wallapoose, the other whiz- 
zing past the ears of the four terror- 
bound passengers; then he disappeared 
into the brush, leaving behind him the 
petrified captain of the coach. Standing 
with their backs turned upon the scene 
and hands upraised to a sardonic sky, 
each of the trembling four was supremely 
confident that the black muzzle of a 
great revolver still pressed the back of 
his neck. The coach, an inert thing, 
stood dejectedly with fifteen miles of 
rough mountain road between it and 
more horses. 


ALF a mile up through the brush, 

the burden-bearer heaved the saddle- 
bags down beside a horse, and with a 
sighing oath of relief whisked away the 
stifling bandanna and threw himself upon 
the ground to rest; the pressure of his 
heavy cartridge-belt against his body in- 
terfered with his comfort, and he un- 
hooked it and tossed it aside. For fifteen 
minutes he lay motionless; then arising 
he fastened the saddlebags upon his ani- 
mal and moved up the trail. 

Four hours later, as the midday rays 
of the sun fell upon him straight as a 
plummet, he had crossed the wooded 
range and was entering the cactus- 
haunted land that fringed the upland 
desert. Through the shimmering glare 
he spurred his beast with the alkali dust 
puffing from beneath the hoofs in steam- 
like spouts as he followed the course that 
led to the deathlike Shushan Mesa, the 
swimming Avalanche Trail, the gloom of 
the pit and the jumbled fastnesses of the 
unsearchable basin. 

Fate must have her jests. In _ his 
haste and preoccupation he had forgotten 
his belt. 


ROM his seat across the spread 

Slanket which lay between them, 
José shot a furtive glance at his part- 
ner as he once more picked up his cards. 
They had been “pals” for three years, 
this pair, digging at the tough hides of 
the mountains in vain until sixty days 
before, when fortune had flashed them 
her first smile. Then in a flap of the 
mountain they had found a carefully 
concealed pocket, and raiding it deftly, 
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had drawn forth from the rock purse a 
double-handful of heavy yellow pellets. 
Searching farther, they found a second 
with a still bigger hoard, and a little 
later a third which was far and away 
the best of all. Now, safely cached be- 
neath a boulder close at hand, lay the 
many thousands of uncoined dollars that 
had been their mutual property until 
three nights before, when, not satisfied 
to gamble with fate alone, they had be- 
gun the double gamble of the cards. 
José had been cursed with ill luck which 
had ridden him like an old man of the 
sea—a luck so infamous that now the 
mere thought of it made him squirm 
like an eel in a pot. For of all the 
thousands of dollars that had been his 
but seventy hours ago, now only a few 
pitiful hundreds remained. 

“IT bet vou fifty dollars,” said the 
Mexican with a deep sigh, the smile of 
a brother upon his face and a devil 
gnawing at his heart. 

“T make it two hundred, which is all 
you have left,” returned the partner as 
he laid four twigs crosswise upon the 
blanket. 

“T also,” responded the unlucky one. 
“What do you hold?” 

“Four jacks.” José threw down his 
hand face down, his dark face grown 
ashen. “You win, my friend. Our treas- 
ure is all yours. It is very good to have 
such luck as you.” 

“But your turn will come also, José. 
We will work on and strike more pockets. 
I will grub-stake you until once more 
fortune blesses you.” 

“You are kind, my -partner.” José 
arose and passing beyond the camp-fire, 
stood looking into the darkness, while 
the devil within him howled as it 
gnawed the marrow of his soul with 
teeth of fire. For nearly an hour he 
stood scarcely moving, as his mind ran 
over those long, heart-breaking years of 
starvation and travail. Then he turned 
and went on padded feet back to the 
fire. His partner was already rolled in 
his blanket; and slipping off his boots 
and outer clothing, José lay down upon 
his side of the blaze. 

Over him the heavens were set with 
countless millions of burnished nuggets 
that flashed and glittered and mocked 


’ 


his glowing eyes until with an impotent 
grinding of his teeth he drew the blanket 
over his head that he might see no 
more. Over the mountain-tops the 
new moon came riding like a golden 
canoe. 


HE sun thrust a red eye above the 

towering rock-rim and fixed the 
sleepless José with its stare. The man 
raised his head turtlewise. From the 
near-by blankets snores rose and fell in 
measured cadence, full-nosed and voic- 
ing the deep slumber that bore them. 
José rose silently, picked up a piece of 
rope and went creeping to the sleeping 
one’s side. For a moment he listened ; 
then he threw himself heavily upon the 
other. The struggle was short. Caught 
fast asleep by the larger and stronger 
José, the partner was bound hand and 
foot before he was scarcely half awake. 
He could only glare and mutter as José 
got upon his feet and taking up his pick, 
approached the great boulder. At the 
third stroke the steel point struck some- 
thing metallic, and a moment later he 
had tugged from the hole a heavy canvas 
bag. 

He went to the edge of the mountain 
creek and filled his arms with dead cot- 
tonwood branches and started back for 
the fire. Midway there, a snaring root 
trapped his foot, and burden-laden, he 
fell forward nearly upon his face. He 
arose cursing and threw some sticks 
across the coals, cooking thereon some 
bacon and coffee, which he swallowed 
with a dozen gulps. Then, rolling up 
his own paraphernalia, he lashed it, to- 
gether with the canvas bag, upon one 
burro, and mounting the other, started 
for the foot of Avalanche Trail, the 
deathlike Shusham Mesa and the tangled 
labyrinth of the River range. 

Fate was still in a jocular mood. 
José’s revolver lay where it had been 
thrown unnoticed from its holster in his 
fall. 


MAGOOCL, having crossed the slide in 

safety, was plucking his way along 
the yard-wide path that lay beyond. Be- 
hind him, bridled, followed his horse, 
which walked upon the very rim of the 
cahon, with one pouch of the gold-glut- 
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ted saddlebags brushing the shoulder 
of the mountain and the other overhang- 
ing a thousand feet of nothingness. The 
tinkle of a burro’s bell close before him 
reached the man’s ears, and he stopped 
as though he had run against a wall, 
while the color of his face darkened from 
evening into right. It was a bad place 
at which to meet a fellow-man just then, 
—bad for the other man,—and his re- 
volver seemed: to leap from its holster to 
his hand like a thing alive. Instinctively 
he looked into its chambers. Emptiness 
confronted him. Four shots had been 
impartially distributed among four stage 
horses, the other two fired as a last salute 
of terror, and he had had so much upon 
his mind that he had forgotten to reload. 
But that was a matter to be remedied 
almost with the quickness of thought. 
His hand flew to where his catridge-belt 
should have been beneath his coat, and 
his heart stopped. Gone. He remem- 
bered now. It lay where he had thrown 
it when he had stopped to rest after his 
climb. With his hair bristling as does 
the neck of a dog that smells a wolf, he 
thrust the useless weapon back into its 
place and leaning carelessly against the 
wall, waited. 

From around the bend in the trail, 
with two burros following him, came a 
man of much swarthiness of cheek and 
a thin mouth over which a mustache fell 
in a black cataract—a man with small. 
snakish eyes that glinted and glistened 
from between narrow slits that lay close 
beneath the broad brim of a Mexican 
sombrero. It was no face to inspire con- 
fidence in man or beast, but Magool’s 
profession was not the making of con- 
fidants, and he cared little for that; the 
thing that wrought unrest in his mind 
was the hilt of a knife with an eight-inch 
blade that hung at the other’s side. A 
cartridge-belt. was buckled about the 
waist of the approaching one, but of 
weapons with which to shoot Magool 
saw no signs. This much he gathered 
at a sweeping glance; then he saw the 
beady eyes arise to a level with his own. 

José stopped, the icy fingers of fear 
gripping his heart. Before him but a 
dozen feet away stood a man both tall 
and broad, a face of much wickedness 
and a huge firearm upon which one hand 
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rested caressingly. Behind him was a 
heavily packed horse. José had missed 
his own weapon an hour ago, but know- 
ing that the avengers might be upon 
his trail at any moment, he had not 
dared spend the time to return for it. 
And what good was a knife, even though 
its blade was long and sharp, before 
a man and gun like these? Diplomacy 
must be his guide and soft words his 
weapons. He flashed the other a smile 
set with broad, white teeth. 

“Buenos dias, amigo.” 

“Howdy, hombre.” 

José removed his hat and wiped his 
brow as his eyes roved over the cafion, 
the swimming peaks above, the unutter- 
able depths below, with the roar of the 
torrent droning in his ears like distant 
surf. He smiled again, dazzlingly, in- 
gratiatingly. ‘The senor travels far?” 
The latent menace in the growl of 
Magool’s voice struck a new chill into 
the heart of José. 

“From one end of this trail to the 
other.” ; 

‘Also have I a way to pursue.” Help- 
less before the great gun, José knew that 
all depended upon statesmanship; and 
statesmanship ever requires time and 
palaver. He seated himself carelessly 
with his back against the ledge and be- 
gan to roll a cigarette. “Will not the 
senor be’ seat’ and rest also?” 

Without answering in words, the great 
man slowly drew forth a black pipe, 
filled and lighted it and then sank upon 
the trail. 

The mid-afternoon sun beat in Ma- 
gool’s face like the blast of a furnace; 
the cafon was an oven pulsating great 
throbs of heat that withered his lungs 
at each breath like flame inhaled. ‘The 
reflected glare of the rock wall a hun- 
dred yards away shrank the pupils of his 
eyes to the size of pinheads, and the 
top of his head was a griddle. Murder 
crouched like a chained lion in his 
breast, but with that long blade con- 
fronting him he was helpless as a babe. 
Yet retreat was for him impossible. Only 
too soon the posse would be upon his 
trail, and flight on foot even without that 
weight of gold was an_ unthinkable 
thing. Somehow, some way, he must go 
on. The other man carried no firearm at 
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his side; hence it must be back upon 
the second burro and _ inaccessible; 
therefore with his own weapon and the 
other all unsuspicious of its emptiness 
he might make a bluff that would clear 
the way. Presently he would try. He 
smoked on with short, savage puffs. 

Lazily José drew at his cigarette, his 
eyes apparently fascinated by his feet; 
yet no cat ever kept closer watch of 
mouse than did he sidewise through the 
narrow slits behind which hid his eyes. 
Was there ever such ill luck pursued a 
man before? At cards, at love—at every- 
thing—he was unlucky; and now this 
cursed gringo with his great gun barred 
the way when every hour was worth his 
greatest nugget. Yet what could he do! 
His knife was a useless thing except at 
arm’s length, and at his first suspicious 
move he had no doubt as to what would 
happen. Beyond question the black devil 
before him was even now waiting for 
an excuse to shoot him down. Yet go 
on somehow, some way, he must, and 
with his burros as well, for flight on 
foot with his weight of treasure would 
not be worth the exertion. 


N AGOOL, inwardly raging at the de- 
lay and slowly roasting between the 
flame-hot walls, felt a sudden rush of 
savagery that was almost uncontrollable. 
He had been delayed an hour now, and 
body, brain and soul were a-broil. The 
bluff must be made, and now was as 
good time as an hour from now. He 
turned upon his companion portentously, 
his hand dropping in a friendly caress 
upon the black butt. 

“Well, greaser, what are you goin’ to 
do about it?” he demanded with a long, 
narrow leer that held infinite possibilities 
for evil. José’s heart turned cold as a 
toad. ‘The time had come at last, and 
now he must make his answer. Loving 
his gold as dearly as he did his life, 
still for life’s sake he would part with 
some of it. But only some. If it be- 
came a question of too much—well, the 
bottom of the cafon was plenty big 
enough to hold two men. He might live 
sufficiently after the shot to get in close 
enough—but first he would barter, bar- 
gain, bribe. He smiled anew. 

“It is unpleasant that we should be 
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so unfortunate as to so meet, amigo; 
yet as we cannot pass, I will be most 
generous. I have business of much im- 
portance beyond and would be on my 
way. Perhaps the sefor is not so occu- 
pied. If he will shoot his horse and 
then walk back to the nearest passing- 
place, I will pay him twice, yes three 
times, the value of his loss.” 

Magool laughed brutally. “You'd 
have some bill to settle, greaser.” He 
raised himself a bit, and an inch of the 
gun came creeping into sight. ‘You 
can’t hire me to shoot that critter, and 
it’s goin’ to be you that will clear the 
way. You cut those beasts’ throats and 
send them over the ledge, or I'll start 
making right of way myself.” 

Into José’s eyes crept the glow of a 
trapped jaguar. Kill his beasts and leave 
him helpless with a treasure for which 
he had sold his very soul to the devil! 
Sangre de Christo, no! 

“Senor—” 

The blaze in his eyes, the snarl in his 
voice and the gripping of_the hilt sent 
a clammy serpent of fear creeping down 
Magool’s spine, but no movement 
changed his face. For a moment the 
two glared at each other with hands 
upon weapons; then the giant relaxed 
with a gruff laugh. 

“Don’t get sore, stranger. I was just 
tryin’ you out to see if you was game. 
Your little proposition was fair enough, 
but it so happens that I can’t set in your 
game. Now, I am in some pronto my 
self and I[’ll take the bid away from you. 
You tumble them critters of yourn off 
the trail and go back to where we can 
pass, and I’ll give you three times the 
price of your outfit.” 

“No, senor, I am not for sale. My 
business is too much important.” 

“And mine too.” 

They settled back upon their former 
postures in silence. ‘The bluff had been 
made and called, mutual bribes offered 
and spurned, and once more they sat 
sullenly at stalemate. Fate grinning 
down with arms akimbo alone could 
move. 


HE sun sank behind the western 
range, and slowly the torturing heat 
of the day began to abate. Up the cafion 




























































e leaped to his feet like a spring suddenly set free, and with weapon in hand stood glaring into the eyes of Jose, who 


with knife bared had bounded to his feet upon the same instant. 
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the evening breeze came 
faintest of suggestion of coclness in its 
breath. Minute by minute the rock-wall 
at their backs blistered less, and fold 
upon fold the curtains of evening fell. 
They had scarcely stirred for hours. 
Half a dozen times José had rolled a 
cigarette, and twice Magool had refilled 
his pipe, but beyond that they had re- 
mained actionless in all things save 
thought. But never had their minds been 
busier. As darkness fell, knowing him- 
self to be absolutely at the mercy of the 
reptile-eyed one of the long, keen knife, 
Magool’s anxiety mounted in inverse 
ratio. Danger, deadly, lurked in the 
gloom; and he must use another bluff 
to stave off the other until light came 
again. He turned to him with a growl. 

“Why I don’t shoot you down and go 
on my way, greaser, is only because I 
swore that I would never kill another 
man except in self-defense. A year ago 
I’d have shot you down on sight when 
you came around the turn, but I remem- 
bered my oath just in time. It is tough 
to sit here like this, but I haven’t got 


sucking the 


it in my heart to kill an unarmed man 
unless he attacks me.” 

And with the handle of the big gun 
lying under the other’s hand, the Mexi- 
can made obsequious reply. 


“Ah, senor—amigo!’ Never could I 
be persuaded to do more than protect 
my poor self. Attack one! Never. First, 
my business should wait forever. All I 
ask is peace.” Through the growing 
darkness his teeth flashed again. 

A cunning thought darted through the 
brain of Magool. If he could arrange 
an armistice wherein through some pre- 
text their weapons might be laid aside— 
well, he was the stronger of the two, and 
once he could get his hands upon this 
one who held him back— His tones be- 
came a trifle less savage. 

“Anyway, we must pass the night here, 
since it is too dark now for either of 
us to cross the Trail. Therefore we might 
as well lie down and rest without worry. 
If you mistrust me, I will put my gun 
as far back between my horse’s feet as 
I can reach, while you do the same with 
that sticker of yours. Then we will each 
be unarmed, and no need to bother our 
heads in the night.” 
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Softly came the purred reply: “Gladly 
would I do what the strong sefior sug 
gests, but I have taken an oath upon the 
dead body of my brother never to ‘let 
this knife be beyond my reach until his 
murder is avenged.” 

Checkmated again, the tigrish ferocity 
of Magool swept him as a wave of fire. 

“By God, hombre, I’ve half a mind—” 
The Mexican’s voice hissed like a snake. 

“Beware, senor! I might live to reach 
you. I am very quick.” Magool lowered 
his arm. 


HE moon arose and saw them still 

sitting with their backs to the rocks, 
each with his weapon in his lap, each 
burning with a hate that nothing short 
of murder could assuage; Magool help- 
less; José thinking himself so. And 
through the latter’s mind always ran the 
thought: “The fool, the swine! Ah, 
had I his gun but for one moment! 
Diablo! Why is it that I cannot throw 
the knife like Pedro, who can cut down 
a chicken or a pig at half the length of 
his reata? But perhaps he will sleep a 
moment. We shall see.” 

Knowing that one could be shot down 
as easily with eyes open as shut, José 
closed them as he feigned slumber. And 
twice during the night, thinking that the 
other was breathing in sleep, he made 
a tentative movement, each time to be 
forced to disguise it at the ominous up- 
lifting of the muzzle of death. 

Morning came and found them as they 
had seated themselves the evening be- 
fore, their bodies tortured with 
and stiffened by the cold of night, their 
eyes shot with blood, their throats 
cracked from thirst. At mid-forenoon 
the sun was focusing its heat upon them 
as a great burning-glass, and their blood 
seemed to flow in liquid fire. Noon, and 
the rocks became frying-pans that 
shriveled their backs and and 
swelled their tongues until they felt like 
great pieces of foreign matter within 
their mouths. Magool’s canteen 
rolled up in his blankets behind his sad- 
dle, and was inaccessible save by the 
turning of his back to the long knife. 
José’s supply of water was upon the 
second burro back and equally out of 
reach, since he dared not risk a crawl 
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over the head of the uncertain tempered 
beast which separated him from it. ‘hey 
had been twenty-four hours without 
water in the heat of a blast-furnace by 
day and the chill of an ice-pack by night 
at an altitude that shriveled the throat 
and parched the skin like desert sands. 
No longer could they smoke, and 
when Magool tried to chew a small sil- 
ver-piece, it rattled in a mouth as dry as 
dust. He stole a glance at his companion 
with eyes that held the glare of a leop- 
ard’s, caught the reptilian gleam from 
between the other’s narrow lids, noticed 
the nervous fingers that toyed incessantly 
with the horn hilt; and he cursed in- 
wardly in his desperation and rage. Had 
he but a cartridge! He would have given 
half his treasure for it. Should he risk 
all by a sudden throw of the gun? If 
it but landed fairly and he followed it 
up with a rush, he might be able to 
close his fingers about that lean wrist and 
then the game would be all his own. 
Upon the verge of making the attempt, 
he closed his hand more tightly about 
his weapon. And noting the movement, 


slight as it was, the lips of the other 


bared their white teeth in a gleam so 
malevolent that the fingers relaxed once 
more. Again they settled back to a 
stillness of torture wherein every minute 
that passed was as a handful of gold 
forever lost, for each knew that long 
before this the avengers were upon their 
trails. 

‘The glare of the sun glazed their eyes, 
and its heat stung as a horde of gnats. 
The cafion was panting like an exhausted 
brute, its breath the breath of a dragon. 
Magool, long seasoned to the furnace air 
of deserts, was suffering almost beyond 
endurance from thirst; José, born and 
reared in an atmosphere akin to that of 
a bake-oven, was tortured scarcely less. 
Their brains were seething like molten 
metal; the fever of thirst flamed in their 
red eyes as it blackened their lips ; within 
their bosoms the lust for each other’s 
blood gnawed like the longing of an 
opium-eater for his drug. The end of 
the game was in sight. ‘Another hour 
of this,” whispered Magool from a throat 
that cracked like a dry leaf, ‘‘and knife 
or no knife, this trail will be cleared.” 

He leaped to his feet like a spring sud- 
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denly set free, and with weapon in hand 
stood glaring into the eyes of José, who 
with knife bared had bounded to his feet 
upon the same instant. For back along 
the way over which Magool had traveled 
twenty-six hours before, had come the 
boom of a gun which still reverberated 
up and down the cafion in slowly dimin 
ishing crashes of sound. The posse which 
he had known must inevitably pursue 
him was entering upon the trail, and los- 
ing no time by sending a scout on foot 
ahead, sounding a warning as 
it advanced. Scarcely had the pair 
upon the ledge tightened their muscles 
for whatever might come next, when 
from behind the Mexican came two more 
shots, the answering code of the trail. 
And at those sounds, which told him that 
the avengers of his partner were hot-foot 
upon him, the face of José became a mask 
of death. In a catlike leap he closed in 
upon the giant who barred his way. 

With the stroke of a blacksmith who 
flattens iron anvil, Magool 
swung his heavy weapon down. But Jose, 
catching the weight of the blow upon 
his upraised free arm, reeled forward as 
he thrust low and swift as a serpent 
strikes. A pain biting and red-hot made 
the giant gasp, but swinging his arm 
with the lunge of a grizzly bear, he felt 
the solid impact of his blow upon the 
body before him, realized dizzily that the 
other man vanished before it—and the 
next instant found himself clinging to 
the lip of the trail by his fingers alone. 

With the desperation of one who gazes 
close into the eyes of death, Magool put 
all his strength into one effort to raise 
himself, but his muscles were failing 
him and he fell far short. He glanced 
upward ‘to a burnished sky’ wherein, 
miles high, small clouds swam white and 
delicate as strips of lace. Far below him. 
soaring like an eagle in its downward 
swoop, floated the sombrero of José, still 
upborne by the canon breeze. 

Pain fierce and numbing paralyzed 
his side; his eyes blurred; his fingers 
began to slip. 

From north and south two 
each upon the trail of an outlaw, came 
closing in to where three thirst-tortured 
brutes stood gazing down into the abyss 
with dull, wondering eyes. 
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brother Chisholm a young 
drunkard. The mother be- 
lieves that a gentleman is a 
gentleman, drunk or sober. 
But Echo has grown out of 
this old Southern idea. 
Foremost among Echo’s 
admirers are Harry Sevier, 
a brilliant and wealthy 
young lawyer, and Cameron 
Craig, one of the new rich, 
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make them public unless he 
wins the decision he wants. 
She wrings a promise from 
her father that he will not 
carry out his suicide plan. 
In the morning she leaves 
early, ostensibly to visit an 
aunt, but really to go to 
Craig and offer to marry 
him if he will destroy the 
letters. 

Sevier receives from Echo 
a note saying: “Think of 
me as gently as you can. 
I can never marry you— 
never!” At this death-blow 
to his hopes, he gives up his 








head of the liquor trust and 
a profligate, and as determined to win 
Echo as Sevier is. The girl loves Sevier. 

Sevier loses the case for a rough 
sawyer, accused of stealing, whom he 
knows to be innocent. Echo is amazed 
and puzzled. Only one person knows 
what has caused Sevier’s failure. Craig, 
the lawyer’s enemy, divines that Sevier’s 
usual eloquence failed because he was 
drunk. And he is right. For Sevier, in 
the hope of bolstering up his powers of 
appeal, has been drinking secretly. 

Craig asks Echo to marry him. She 
refuses. He tells her of his rival’s drink- 
ing. She declines to believe it, but later 
Sevier tells her that it is true. Silently 
he vows never again to touch liquor. 

Craig is more determined to win Echo, 
He is also determined that Judge Allen, 
Echo’s father, shall hand down a pending 
decision, in favor of the liquor trust. 

A year passes in which Sevier does not 
try to see Echo. He has gone through 
the period keeping his resolve and now 
feels that he may again hope for the 
girl’s love. The year has not brought 
Craig any nearer to his desires. He de- 

mands from Judge Allen that he decide 
in favor of the liquor interests. 

Judge Allen is outraged. Craig repeats 
his demand with an angry bang of his 
fist on a peculiar little inlaid desk. 
Through a crevice made by the jar of 
his blow appears a sheaf of old letters. 
He quickly puts them into his pocket 
before the Judge turns and rings for his 
butler to show Craig out. 

The next day Sevier calls on Echo and 
is warmly received. He is just telling 
her of his victory over drink, and of his 
love for her when a cry from Judge 
Allen’s library sends Echo running to her 
father. She finds him collapsed and picks 
up a photograph of a letter written by 
himself twenty years before. The letter 
was addressed to a woman and asks her 
to elope with him. 

Judge Allen recovers his composure. 
But that night he has almost decided to 
commit suicide to get away from the 
consequences of the one blot on his life, 
when Echo enters. She learns that some- 
how the fateful letters have fallen into 
Craig’s hands and that he is holding 
them over her father with the threat to 


struggle against the liquor 
temptation—closes his office and his 
apartment and makes other arrangements 
for a prolonged absence. Then he shaves 
off beard and mustache, dresses in old 
clothes and otherwise disguises himself 
—and takes the train for a neighboring 
city where he is little known. 


"THERE Sevier plunges into a drunken 
debauch. That night, while he is in 
a state of dementia from drink, a curious 
series of incidents so works on his drink- 
crazed mind as to impel him actually to 
break into and enter a certain large 
house. He finds others before him—two 
burglars kneeling before a safe. One of 
the burglars covers him with a pistol. 

And now Sevier hears a ring at the 
door-bell, hears a servant admit a woman 
and presently hears the woman’s voice 
at the telephone in the next room—the 
voice of Echo Allen, telling Cameron 
Craig that she is in his house waiting 
for him, and that she will marry him if 
he will give up her father’s letters. 

Craig comes in and arranges with Echo 
to have the marriage performed that 
night. Craig steps into the room where 
the housebreakers and Sevier are—and 
one of the burglars shoots him down. 
Sevier snatches the letters from the safe 
and gives them to Echo, who does not 
recognize him. Then he ‘hurries her out 
of the house and allows himself to be 
captured by the police to throw them 
off her trail Craig regains con- 
sciousness, recognizes Sevier and iden- 
tifies him as the man who shot him, but 
relapses into unconsciousness before he 
can pronounce Sevier’s name. 

Craig recovers to an extent, but his 
mental faculties remain paralyzed by the 
bullet-wound. Sevier is placed upon trial 
for the shooting. He is not recognized, 
and he refuses to divulge his identity. 
He is sentenced to the penitentiary. 
Echo is present; and though she does not 
recognize Sevier, she knows he is not the 
man who fired the shot; but she does not 
come forward to save him. 

Echo seeks distraction by a trip to 
Europe. In Nice she comes upon a 
vacant-eyed man in a wheeled-chair who 
is being taken to a famous specialist for 
operation: it is Cameron Craig. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE LONE BaTTLeE 


>——|URING those months Harry’s 
| D ! visible life had been turning 
|, in an endless cycle of new- 
i——" gained habit that ruled with 
vicious and numbing precision the huge 
conglomerate of which he was but a 
single atom—a bitter, dragging treadmill 
in which he was constrained to tramp 
steadily round and round with the hands 
of the clock, marking time, as it were, in 
a painful void that changed with mock- 
ing reverberations. 

The specter that had smiled its cruel 
smile at him from the shadow in the little 
chamber back of the courtroom had never 
left him. He had thrust it from him with 
all his strength, but it had come again 
and again to chuckle through the 
darkness. 
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“She for whom 
She 


“She!” it had sneered. 
you risked and suffered so much! 
vhose fine courage you counted on—who 
you dreamed would rush to your defense 
at any cost to herself! You need not 
have been afraid. She would have risked 
nothing. She cared for you—yes. But 
she cares a thousand times more for her 
place in the world’s opinion! Why, she 
would have married .Craig—married him 
—rather than face a reflected shame from 
a story affecting her father. So much 
does reputation mean to her! Here you 
are in your stripes, a convict, and she 
knows it! She knew all along! She 
doesn’t guess you saw her in the court- 
room: she didn’t mean you to, of course. 
How she must have suffered from fear 
that you would drag her into it! No 
doubt she is afraid you may repent and 
call on her now to help you. Perhaps that 
is why she has gone abroad! That is the 
real Echo—the woman you have loved!” 
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Should he call to her now, when she 
had left him to this suffering, giving him 
no little word of trust or gratitude? A 
painful, fiery pride rose up in him. Not 
if his flesh were torn by red-hot pincers! 
Not in endless years, though every day 
were a separate hell, till he died! Never 
—never—never ! 

Seared by pride, tortured by despair, 
with the black agony of doubt clinging 
to him like a garment, memory dragged 
him backward through infernos of suf- 
fering, thrusting its searching fingers 
into each crevice of his mind, mocking 
him with shifting pictures that turned 
and turned about a single focus—a gray 
old porch, with Echo’s figure leaning 
against a pillar and himself looking up 
into her face. As though he had been a 
separate entity he saw himself moving 
through a thousand significant scenes of 
the past—the long-gone, dead-and-buried 
yet living past—with her! And across 
these flitting outlines there stamped itself 
the forbidding legend that his ghostly 
guide showed Dante—‘Lasciate ogni 
speranza!” By his own choice he had 
opened a bottomless chasm between the 
then and now, between the Harry Sevier 
he had been and the nameless convict 
branded by the righteous law, and this 
chasm was impassible and enduring. 
Years of oblivion, of loathsome existence 
under a number, of comradeship with 
felons, an interminable blank unlighted 
by one glimpse of joy! Years in which, 
at home, the mystery of his disappearance 
would pass from a nine-days’ wonder to 
a diminishing speculation, a vague cu- 
riosity and at length to forgetfulness. 
His life, with its multiple ambitions, its 
hopes and strivings,—its love,—had been 
spilled like water into sand; there re- 
mained only the useless vessel, empty and 
dishonored. 


IME went on. He breathed, ate and 

slept; his hands automatically per- 
formed mechanical tasks, as did the hun- 
dreds of others about him; and gradu- 
ally, out of the very iteration of these 
homely things, grew a passive equa- 
nimity, destitute of human comfort, yet 
bringing with it a kind of numb acquies- 
cence in which, though all unconsciously, 
his feet were feeling for new foothold on 
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the submerged highway of life. And at 
length normal feeling, though dazed and 
bewildered, crept again to the surface ; 
he was once more conscious of the sun 
and air, of the scent of green, growing 
things that the breeze now and then 
wafted over the masonry, of the gray 
pigeons that pecked crumbs in the court- 
yard, and of the multitudinous human 
life that throbbed about him. 

In all these months Paddy the Brick 
had been his cell-mate. By day in the 
shop, which rumbled with the clacking 
din of the tireless shoe-machines, they 
were separated. But’ they marched 
shoulder to breast in the loathed lock- 
step ; they sat side by side at dinner and 
supper ; and the iron bunks on which they 
slept —Harry on the upper one—were 
but a few feet apart. During the first 
days, while they were together in the cell, 
the other had watched him glumly and 
suspiciously, speaking only when he must 
and then morosely, so that Harry had 
wondered dully whether that whirl of 
rage in which he had smashed the flask 
of whisky against the window-bars had 
not further embittered his lot by an 
irreparable enmity. 

More than once, by the devious means 
known to such places, Paddy the Brick 
had procured whisky; and this—though 
he risked offering no more to his compan- 
ion but drank it secretly in his bunk at 
night—had put Harry through other bit- 
ter tests of self-control. For the willful 
license of the day on which he had ceased 
to be Harry Sevier had granted fresh 
and terrible power to the cringing thing 
that had been mastered and manacled, 
and Harry had had again to renew the 
fight he had fought out in that long year, 
and now without the zest of reward. 
Again and again, as he sat in his cell, or 
fed the pungent leather strips into the 
clacking shoe-machines in the shop, the 
demon of thirst had swooped upon him 
without warning, making his dry throat 
ache with uncontrollable longing, his 
palms tingle with itching desire: and at 
times, when he awoke gasping with the 
reeking fumes in his nostrils and heard 
the gurgle of the liquor in the dark, he 
had fought with a strenuous desire to fling 
himself bodily upon his companion and 
snatch the drink to his own arid lips— 
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at your theory of the shooting, then?” asked Mrs. Spottiswode interestedly. The lawyer was silent a moment, 
dravving little circles on the cloth with his finger. “I haven’t a wholly satisfactory one,” he said at length, slowly. 
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fought till the struggle turned him faint 
with anger, disgust and self-contempt. 

What lent him in these bitter months 
the strength for this unequal struggle? 
Most of all, the knowledge that the appe- 
tite which he now grappled with in him- 
self was the patron genius of that House 
of Pain. He had learned it from his fel- 
lows there, in whose faces alcohol had set 
its recognizable marks, its baleful brands 
of ownership. He knew it from a score 
of dismal histories related by his incor- 
rigible cell-mate, daily allusions, the fam- 
ished eagerness with which the surrep- 
titious flask was passed from hand to 
hand. The Spirit of Drink had seemed 
to him at length to sprawl, a huge, le- 
thargic incubus, over that tortured con- 
geries of crime. But slowly, very slowly 
—as human feeling had earlier come to 
him out of his dullness and torpor*- 
there had dawned in him a mute con- 
sciousness of a victory over himself that 
was to be enduring. The conquest he had 
thought he had made in that first year of 
studied avoidance had been no true one. 
Under stress of anger, grief and resent- 
ment it had fallen in shameful and utter 
defeat. The real victory that he knew 
now had come to him in that prison garb, 
when black despair had sat by his side 
through long months—the fruit of a 
strength born of familiar hand-touch 
with evil temptation and a hatred of the 
tempter. 


AS time went on, the surly mood of his 
“” cell-mate had grown less difficult, 
had even softened to a sneering tolerance. 

“You're improving!’ he said one day 
with a smirk. “So you’re making up to 
the gospel-sharp, eh?” 

It was a Sunday, when the shops were 
empty and silent, and the long, gray- 
black serpentine, with its hitching lock- 
step, had wound to the chapel for the 
weekly platitudes and then back to the 
clammy, wintry dormitory, to drop its 
human links at their numbered cells. 
That day for the first time the plodding, 
oleaginous chaplain had noted the new 
figure in the stolid ranks and had stopped 
to speak to him—a commonplace to 
which Harry had responded with a mere 
word. 

“You'd better make up to the warden!” 





Paddy the Brick continued. ‘“He’s the 
cock-of-the-walk here. I’d like to smash 
that oily face of his!” 

“T’ve nothing against him,” replied 
Harry evenly. “He does what he’s here 
to do!” 

“He’d better keep his nose in his 
office,” said the other darkly. “He'll 
walk through the shops once too often! 
I know a man around the corner who’d 
give his neck to get him—he’s a lifer, and 
nothing makes much difference to him!” 

He crossed the narrow cell as he spoke, 
and sitting on one of the three-legged 
stools that constituted the cell’s only 
movable furniture, took a bent tin spoon 
from under his jacket and began to tap 
upon the wall. Harry had sometimes seen 
him at this occupation—a kind of crude 
signaling, he had thought it. Now, how- 
ever, some rhythm in the sound caught 
him, reminding him of the click of the 
keys in a telegraph office. “What is that 
you are doing?” he asked as the other 
stopped. 

“Doing ?” Paddy the Brick turned his 
narrow eyes over his shoulder. “I’ve 
been having a chat with an old pal of 
mine in the upper tier. That’s what.” 

“Talking ?” 

“Yes. It’s the prison wireless.’ 

The other rose and pulled away the 
blanket from the foot of his bunk. There 
in the whitewashed wall was a double 
row of minute scratches. “That’s the 
alphabet,” he said. “It’s mighty handy— 
we work it by relay. I can call up any 
cell on this side in fiften minutes. Better 
learn it,” he added jeeringly. ‘You'll 
have plenty of time!” 

Harry’s gaze turned back to the little 
barred window with its meager square of 
blue. The time he had been there was to 
be measured only by months; yet how 
century-long had dragged the leaden- 
footed procession! His painful reverie 
was broken by Paddy the Brick’s voice, 
jarring and malicious: 

“Ever read the Bible?” 

The other had taken the small, dingy 
volume—the sole book the place afforded 
—from its shelf, and was lying on his 
back on his bunk, his eyes peering over 
its rim. 

“Yes,” answered Harry slowly. 
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“T’ve found one good thing in it : ‘Woe 
unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne.’ 
Ho-ho!” he chuckled. “Reckon I'll ask 
old coffin-face to preach on it next Sun- 
day in chapel. I’d sure enjoy it. I had 
a lawyer once—damn him !” 


HE flare of evil passion in the closing 

epithet seemed to Harry like a wicked 
spurt of flame from some sudden crack 
in cooling lava, leaping out to sear him. 
His face was turned away,—toward the 
little square of barred window,—and his 
voice was hoarser than usual, as he 
asked : 

“Why do you hate him so?” 

Paddy the Brick hurled the Bible into 
the corner with an imprecation. He rose 
to a sitting posture, his features working. 

“Because he did it for me!” he said. 
“He might have cleared me—and he 
didn’t try. And I never took the money 
they said I stole—never, so help me! It 


was a put-up job. They planted the stuff 
on me, when I was drunk. It was a pay- 
day, and I knew they were up to some- 
thing, for they’d sworn they'd drive me 


out of the logging-camp—and yet I 
hadn’t sense enough to keep sober!” He 
gave a harsh and bitter laugh, and his 
voice rose. “But it was my lawyer friend 
that really did the business! He was a 
dead swell—one of your la-de-das with 
money and automobiles—that played at 
lawyering. They told me he was a great 
man, and I was fool enough to believe 
them. What did he care for my case— it 
was a little one to him! I was nothing 
but a lumber-jack! Why should he soil 
his kid gloves with me?” 

He turned to Harry’s white face a 
livid countenance. ‘So now I’m here,” he 
finished. “And I don’t give a rip if I am, 
either !” 

“Woe unto you also, ye lawyers!” Par- 
allel with the wholesale indictment, an- 
other text in that same book was flashing 
through Harry’s mind: “For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” Was that, 
after all, no trite generality applicable 
to a hypothetical hereafter, but a thing 
true in the minute and multinomial 
affairs of the present? Did chance or 
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fate—or whatever the human mind called 
the great deus ex machina—watch some- 
where, with hand upon the lever, adjust- 
ing the nice balance to the subtle require- 
ments of some occult law of retribution 
that, though hidden, was yet as certain 
as gravitation? 

As Harry saw the reddened eyes glow- 
ing with hatred, the curving fingers, the 
crouching figure, he said to himself: 
“This is my work—mine and whisky’s. 
He was a simple woodman who labored 
six days of the week and on the seventh 
traded half his wages for moonshine 
from some illicit mountain still. Whisky 
set his feet in the toils; yet but for me he 
might have lived there forever in the 
timber, treading his narrow groove like 
a blind horse on a ferry, not one whit 
worse than his fellows, with no agonized 
conscience, a simple product of his en- 
vironment. 

“But it was I—and whisky—that 
fastened the bonds upon him. I did it! 
I sent him here. I gave him hatred of 
society, the warfare that has already 
marked him with the mark of the beast. 
This is what I did. And now I am 
plucked up from my place and planted 
here beside him, as soiled in the eyes of 
the world as he! Is it because I was the 
instrument of his demoralization that the 
tables have now been turned—because he 
who takes the sword shall perish by the 
sword ? 

“And in the last great evening-up, 
is it written that I shall become even as 
he—that bars and chains shall have their 
will of me and I emerge at last, like 
this incorrigible ruiné, hard, debased, 
besotted, beyond hope of redemption in 
the world?” He shuddered. Better even 
that that shot in the library had gone 
home—that he now lay, innocent as he 
was, with the red mark on his throat, 
down in the horrible quicklime! 

He rose, and with his hands gripping 
the bars of the open door, drew a long 
breath. No! Whatever this place did to 
him, it should never drag him down! He 
would take his medicine. For what, in 
his egregious folly and egotism, he had 
done, he would pay—if fate demanded. 
to the uttermost farthing. But out of its 
prison his soul, some time should come 
unblanched and unabashed! 
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“Back to the door!” he roared, and Malcolm’s sinewy arm swept the two girls 
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him. The fierce clamor of a bell sounded outside. There was a sudden pandemonium. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE Gipsy RING 

HE chill touch of autumn was in the 

air when the big steamer that brought 
Mrs. Spottiswode and Echo home crept 
up the bay to her wharf in the teeming 
North River. They arrived at daylight, 
and the early morning found them safe 
aboard a Pullman rolling southward. 

Looking out across the pungent salt- 
meadows, Echo thought of the day she 
had sailed away. She had been wretched 
then, and with all the tonic of fresh 
scenes and the savor of change, was she 
not as wretched now? For no letter from 
home had chronicled Harry Sevier’s 
return ; and moreover the knowledge that 
Craig had been taken half around the 
world to test the greatest surgical skill 
the planet afforded had made his re- 
covery, with all it might imply for her, 
an imminent possibility. 

As she followed Mrs. Spottiswode into 
the dining-car for luncheon, a tall, 
familiar form sprang up from a table. 

“Mr. Malcolm!” she cried, and found 
both her hands instantly swallowed in a 
pair of big palms. 

He was an extraordinary man, this 
Thomas Malcolm, whom his intimates 
affectionately dubbed “Tom.” His 
father had begun life brilliantly, had 
begun to make a name and place for him- 
self in professional life, when he had 
yielded to the vice of drinking, had 
speedily sunk himself in poverty and had 
died in some slum corner wretched and 
unredeemed, leaving behind him a widow 
and a boy of ten who, with grim deter- 
mination, had set himself to earn a living 
for both. He had but just begun to suc- 
ceed in this when disease, its seeds sown 
in privation, took his mother from him. 
By dint of night-work he had gained a 
common-school education and had 
tutored himself through a Southern uni- 
versity. At twenty-five he had founded 
an obscure mission in the city which had 
known his father’s disgrace, where for 
thirty years he had devoted himself to 
work among the rum-sodden and de- 
praved. There was none so besotted as to 
be turned from his door; he was a 
familiar figure in the night-court and a 
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welcome weekly visitor at the Peniten- 
tiary, few of whose inmates he did not 
know personally. At fifty-five no man 
was more beloved in the community in 
which he labored, and most of all was he 
valued and respected by those who knew 
his history and understood how his 
hatred of liquor had become to the boy a 
consuming fire that had driven him to 
this life of undeviating self-denial and 
strenuous conflict with the most sordid 
of vices. 

Looking down at Echo from his great 
height, gaunt, raw-boned and with a sat- 
urnine twinkle in his cavernous eyes, his 
homely sallow face softened to a wonder- 
ful smile. “Why!” he said. “It’s a mon- 
strous time since we’ve met, my dear!” 
And to Mrs. Spottiswode: “I saw your 
names on the passenger-list in the paper 
this morning, but I thought New York 
would have kept you at least a week.” 

“Not me!” she returned. “‘We took in 
all the new plays in London and spent 
all our money in Paris. I’ve no ambition 
now above my winter roses!” She ex- 
tended her hand to Malcolm’s com- 
panion. 

“How do you do, Mr. Mason? I’m 
beginning to think you two men are: des- 
perate conspirators. Last year in New 
York I saw you both together.” 

Malcolm laughed. “A misguided phi- 
lanthropist once left a part of his estate 
to my mission; and Mason, here, is the 
legal executor. Verbum sat.” 

“T hope that is Latin for ‘Do sit at our 
table.” The car is so full, and I never 
could ride backward! Thank you, so 
much!” She sat down and bent her smart 
lorgnette upon the menu-card. “What 
shall we order, Echo ?” 

“Anything but the ‘Fried chicken, Vir- 
ginia style,’ ” said Mason gloomily. “It’s 
a crime and a swindle.” 

“Don’t mind Mason,” interposed Mal- 
colm. “He’s a dyspeptic. When I get to 
be his age—” 

“You did,” said the other viciously, 
“five years ago.” 

“I'll be a vegetarian,” finished the 
other. “Cheer up, Mason, and have a 
potato.” He turned to Echo: “I know 
a girl in my town who’s mighty keen to 
see you.” 

“Nancy Langham!” 
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He nodded. “She counts on having 
you down for Thanksgiving week. I 
hope she’ll succeed. I’m giving a great 
spread down at the Mission, and I want 
you girls to show me how to decorate the 
place. You will, then, eh? I haven’t for- 
gotten how you and Nancy helped me out 
last Christmas!”’ He reached over and 
patted her hand. “I do like to let it 
soak into Poverty Terrace that I really 
keep company with ‘de quality,’ as the 
darkies say!” 

Mrs. Spottiswode looked at him cu- 
riously. ‘How frivolous and selfish we 
must all seem to you, who give up your 
life to such people!” she said. “I’ve 
heard so much about your work, Mr. Mal- 
colm, especially in the prisons. I think 
you are wonderful. I should know how 
to talk to a Martian better than to a crim- 
inal. Don’t you find it hard to get into 
sympathy with them ?” 

His smiling face turned serious. “ ‘A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,’ ” 
he quoted. “You remember your Bun- 
yan? I always say to myself: “There, 
but for the lack of a sufficient temptation, 
goes Thomas Malcolm!’ Dear lady, 


there is many a man in the penitentiary 
who would be a churchwarden to-day 


but for bad environment 
whisky.” 

“And the law’s mistakes,” added 
Mason sardonically. He had been turn- 
ing over on his finger a ring with a square, 
green stone, and Echo had been wonder- 
ing vaguely where she had seen such a 
ring before. “I know a man who’s in for 
twenty years, and I’d stake my life he’s 
no more guilty than I am.” 

“How extraordinary !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Spottiswode, and Malcolm observed, with 
wicked innocence: “I wonder who could 
have defended him!” 

The other smiled grimly at the thrust. 
“Oh, he was guilty enough, according to 
the evidence. But he was innocent, for 
all of that. He is the man who was ac- 
cused of shooting Cameron Craig.” 


and good 


CHO bent her head over her salad, 
her every nerve tightening painfully. 
She felt as though she had strayed unwit- 
tingly into an ambush where all the old 
dread and terror from which she had fled 
had sprung again upon her. 


“But,” said Mrs. Spottiswode, 
thought Craig himself identified him.” 

Mason sniffed. ‘Craig was in no con- 
dition to identify anybody. I saw the 
man and talked with him, day after day, 
for weeks. He was no criminal—why, 
his very look gave the theory the lie!” 

A keen, growing wonder crossed 
Echo’s thought at the blunt assertion. 
That livid face back of the spitting re- 
volver hung before her mental sight with 
strange vividness—the surly, wicked lips, 
the low brow and narrow eyes. How was 
it possible that such a countenance could 
at will assume a look of innocency that 
would deceive a lawyer, even against 
damning evidence, into a belief that he 
was a victim of circumstances? 

“What is your theory of the shooting, 
then?” asked Mrs. Spottiswode inter- 
estedly. 

The lawyer was silent a moment, draw- 
ing little circles on the cloth with his 
finger. “I haven’t a wholly satisfactory 
one,” he said at length, slowly. “But I 
don’t believe he did it. Craig, it is cer- 
tain, had a rendezvous with a woman, 
and the woman saw the shooting. I be- 
lieve her testimony would have proven 
that the man who was tried and convicted 
was not the man who did it. That fact 
disposed of, I believe he could have 
shown, if he had chosen to, that he had 
no connection with the burglars, and 
would have been acquitted.” 

“Cherchez la femme.”’ murmured the 
lady. 

“Yes. She would not come forward.” 

Mrs. Spottiswode looked at Malcolm. 
“Have you seen him ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he answered. “I’ve been in New 
Orleans for three months. “But I hope 
to begin my visits at the penitentiary 
very soon, and I’m looking forward to 
meeting him.” 

“You'll agree with me, I’ll bet a hat 
said Mason. “By the way,”—he held up 
his hand,—‘“‘he gave me this ring, the 
day he was sentenced.” 

Echo felt every nerve suddenly 
tighten. For it had come to her in a flash 
where she had seen that ring’s fellow: it 
had been on the finger of the masked 
burglar on that horrible midnight in 
Craig’s library—when he had held out 
to her the letters from the safe! Her 
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heart began to beat suffocatingly. “Take 
them and go—go instantly!” She seemed 
to hear the tense command strike across 
the car. A thrill ran over her. Was the 
ring a kind of badge, a sign of their 
guilty calling? Or could it be that the 
man who was being tried was not the 
man who had shot Craig—but the other, 
the one who had saved her? 


HE began to tremble, for another 
thought stabbed her. If this was so, 
how could she honorably keep silence? 
The instant question touched her con- 
science, her quick sense of justice and 
duty, with sudden insistence. But for the 
spoilers themselves she was the only wit- 
ness of that deed in the library. Craig— 
so narrow had been for him that instant 
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of observation—might have been mis- 
taken. But not she! The very fright and 
horror of the moment had indelibly fixed 
the shooter’s face upon her mind. Suppose 
Mason’s hypothesis were correct—sup- 
pose he had been no burglar, but an hon- 
orable man, caught, as she had been, in 
a web of circumstance. In the crisis he 
had acted as a gentleman, had thought 
of her before himself. Instead of flying 
with the others, he had lingered to do 
that generous deed for her. What if it 
were because of that that he had been 
taken! If so, what a debt she owed the 
man! 

It came to her suddenly that she must 
be certain. Never again could she know 
peace of soul till she knew the truth. If 
the man in the penitentiary was indeed 
the man who had shot Craig, well and 
good. If not— 
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She turned her head, for Malcolm was 
speaking to her. “When you come to 
Nancy’s you must let me take you both 
out to see these protégés of mine that 
have to be shut up for the good of their 
souls. Wouldn’t you like to, eh?” 

She thought he must hear the beating 
of her pulse. ““Would—don’t they resent 
being stared at?” she faltered. 

“Bless your heart!’ he said, with one 
of his bearlike laughs. “It’s good for 
them. They don’t get a squint at roses 
and sunshine every day! A sight like 
you two girls will make them want to 
get out, and keep them on their best be- 
havior, so as to earn all the commutation 
good marks bring! I'll get the warden to 
take us through the shops. That’s the 
most interesting part.” 


’ 


“T MUST be quite certain!” The words 
seemed singing themselves over in a 

banal refrain that sounded through the 
stir and rumble of the station, mingling 
with ’Lige’s hearty voice of welcome, 
and her father’s loving greeting as he 
lifted her carefully from the car step. 

“You're a lot better? Sure?” he 
queried anxiously, as he held both her 
hands tight in his. 
“Sure!” she smiled. “We’ve had a 
wonderful time. I couldn’t begin to tell 
you about it in my letters. But I’m glad 
to be home, just the same! How are 
mother and Chilly? Mr. Malcolm was 
on the train—there he is now, waving 
his hand from the window. Did the wire- 
less tell you we lost a propeller-blade two 
days out ?” 

She laughed and talked gayly, with 
her hand clasped in his under the car- 
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riage-robe, as they drove homeward, the 
horses prancing and curvetting in the 
keen October air. Once, at a crossing, 
she put out her hand and touched the 
driver’s arm. 

“Take Main Street, ’Lige,” she di- 
rected. “I'd like to see how it looks.” 

As he swung into the broader thorough- 
fare, her father said: ‘‘You’re looking 
at the new bank building. You see—it’s 
nearly done.” 

But she was really looking beyond, at 
a many-storied office front, on whose 
second floor the windows of a suite 
showed in chaste, golden letters the 
legend, Harry Sevier, ATTORNEY-AT- 
Law. The windows were blank and 
dusty, and their blinds were drawn. 


“Why, you’re shivering!’ said her 


father suddenly, and drew the robe more 
closely about her. 

She smiled at him. 

“No,” she said, “but I think I’m just 
a little tired. Drive a little faster, ’Lige. 
I—I want to get home.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
AMBUSH 


YING in his bunk, Harry awoke to 
the consciousness of another bleak 
dawn. The morning waking was always 
a pain to him, for in sleep the barriers 
fell away and the mind fared forth along 
the free, sweet highways of memory. He 
did not open his eyes at once, but he felt 
the rasp of the coarse blanket at his 
throat, smelled the cold clamminess of 
the cement floor and realized by a thou- 
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sand reminders of the sharpened senses 
that another round of the treadmill 
awaited him. He remembered drearily 
that to-morrow would be Thanksgiving 
Day. In the world outside it was the time 
of yellow maples and the red of the 
frost-kissed sumac, of wild grapes pur- 
pling in the thickets and clumps of alder- 
blooms in the fence-corners—of blazing 
hearths and good fellowship! 

Mingling with the stir of reawaken- 
ing life in the corridors there sounded a 
light tap-tap—the tattoo of a tin spoon 
against the stone. 

Without moving, he opened his eyes. 
Paddy the Brick was up and dressed —if 
donning the cheap flannel shirt, the 
striped jacket and trousers, might be 
called dressing—and stooped in the cor- 


ner of the cell, was industriously at work 


with the prison wireless. For a time 
Harry watched him curiously ; then sud- 
denly his ear made out a word. For he 
had taken his cell-mate’s sneering advice, 
and because the busy mind, turned too 
long upon itself, must perforce occupy 
itself with something extraneous, he had 
mastered the code that was scratched in 
the whitewashed wall. He had a re- 
tentive memory, sharpened now by disuse, 
and the tiny ¢af-tap that he had learned 
to distinguish through the muffling ma- 
sonry, though he never used it as a means 
of communication, had soon become an 
open book to him. Strange things he had 
heard in this manner—furtive, uncouth 
gossip of that underworld which, al- 
though much was couched in an unknown 
argot and was meaningless to him, had 
yet served in a way to lighten the unen- 
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durable emptiness. The word he had 
caught now was “visitors.” 

In another moment Harry was listen- 
ing intently, for the sounds were spelling 
something which instinct told him was 
wickedly suggestive, though he could 
not guess its purport. ‘Warden—to- 
day,” tapped the signaled code. “Take 
—Number—N ine—machine — y our — 
chance—” 

Whatever else might have been said 
was blotted by the whirring clang of the 
electric gong in the central corridor. 
Through the great beehive it sent its wak- 
ing clamor, the signal for rising to the 
new day’s tasks. With the sound Paddy 
the Brick thrust the stolen utensil out of 
sight and shot a stealthy glance at the 
upper bunk, but its occupant had appar- 
ently just awakened. 

As he rubbed himself down in the 
plenteous cold water which the spigot 
provided, and did his share in the clean- 
ing of the bare cell,—while he sopped 
his brown bread in the weak breakfast 
coffee and presently tramped in the long 
file to the shop to feed the voracious ma- 
chines with the clean-smelling leather,— 
all the while Harry’s brain was busy with 
the message he had heard. “Visitors?” 
Occasionally visitors had passed through 
the shops—painful reminders to him of 
the world outside. Perhaps in some de- 
vious way the other had heard that some 
would come to-day. But turn and twist 
the rest of the words how he might, they 
meant nothing. Dinner-time came, with 
its lifting break in the unvarying mo- 
notony—then the long lock-step again to 
the shop and its labor. 





HE work had come to be far more 

welcome to him than the cell with the 
partner to whose society he was chained. 
The hum and click and throb stole his 
thought, and the automatic movements, in 
which he had become an adept, soothed 
his aching mind. For several hours this 
afternoon the mechanical occupation ab- 
sorbed him, and he worked on, noting 
little about him. Then, all at once, as he 
turned to pick up the bit of cotton-waste 
with which he kept the steel clutches of 
the machine before him free from dust, 
he became conscious of something unac- 
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customed. His own machine was Number 
Eight. At the one adjoining, Number 
Nine, which was next to the broad middle 
way bisecting the shop, Paddy the Brick 
was wont to stand. Now, however, an- 
other man was in his stead. Harry recog- 
nized him as one whose place was farther 
along, next the wall, and glancing in 
that direction, he saw that Paddy the 
Brick was running the other’s machine. 

The meaning of the “wireless” mes- 
sage leaped instantly to his mind. When, 
after dinner, the long line had broken 
and distributed its units, the man had 
taken Number Nine, and the exchange 
had been effected so quickly and nat- 
urally that it had been so far unnoted by 
the watchful Superintendent sitting 
moveless on the raised platform at the 
end of the aisle, his revolvers on the desk 
before him. What did the transfer mean, 
Harry wondered. The men near by 
worked on, but they seemed restive, wait- 
ing for something, with a subdued ex- 
citement and anxiety. As he glanced 
sideways toward the newcomer, at the 
haggard, parchment visage, lean and 
ashen with the pallor of long confine- 
ment, he noted that the other kept his 
back to the platform and his head stu- 
diously bent over his machine, and there 
darted to MHarry’s recollection what 
Paddy the Brick had said one day to him 
—of the “lifer” and his hatred of the 
Warden. The tapped message of the 
morning had spoken of the latter, too. 
“Your—chance!”’ Could that have meant 
the chance to get the man he hated? 

As if in answer to the startled thought, 
there sounded voices behind him. He 
looked over his shoulder. The Warden 
himself was entering the door at the end 
of the shop, and there were visitors with 
him. 

Then instantly every conscious thought 
save one fled from him, and he clapped 
a hand to his mouth to stifle a cry. With 
the Warden were three figures, a man 
and two women, and the women were 
Echo Allen and Nancy Langham. 

A sickness like that of death rushed 
upon him. That she could come there— 
careless of the chance that she might see 
him in these loathsome surroundings—a 
common convict, with cropped hair and 








Mary Does 
Something for 


Herself 


By Royal Brown 
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ARY JONES sat on the front 
steps of her house, and Gene- 
vieve Devere sat on hers. Be- 
tween them were a dusty rib- 

bon of road, two lawns, one broad and 
well kept, the other narrow and unkempt 
—and a social gulf. In the course of 
human events Mary would some day 
grow up and become mistress of the 
house with the beautifully kept lawns— 
and a social success; while like as not 
Genevieve would become a clerk in a 
department-store and a social problem. 

This was true, in so far as Mary was 
concerned, because Mr. Jones had risen 
above his name. He was no common 
man. Even Genevieve knew that he made 
money hand over fist—a process which 
fascinated her and which she herself 
had tried many times in secret. But she 
had never succeeded in getting hand 
and fist in just the right position to 
make the money come. And after a 
while she ceased the effort, deciding that 
Mr. Jones must be like Midas, of whom 
she had heard. Openly she scorned Mary 
Jones and her money; inwardly she 
wondered with awe what would happen 
if some day Mr. Jones should touch 
Mary. Would she turn to gold, as the 
daughter of Midas had? 
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She studied the 
cap-pistol with 
fascinated eyes. 


This morning Genevieve had a new 
and wonderful device to engage her at- 
tention. It was a fly-trap, fashioned of 
paper. She had placed it beside her on 
the steps and was waiting for it to catch 
flies. On her side of the social gulf 
Mary was equally absorbed. Half 
hidden in the lap of her immaculate 
white dress was a rusty cap-pistol. This 
contraband of war she had picked up 
outside the garden wall. She studied it 
with fascinated eyes. The trigger stuck, 
but she managed to get it half cocked. 
Then it snapped forward, catching her 
finger. She hurriedly stuck the injured 
member in her mouth, sucking it pas- 
sionately. 

From the long French windows of 
the morning-room came her mother’s 
voice. It was the assured voice of the 
woman whose money entitled her to a 
certain amount of obsequiousness from 
others, but it was tinged with what an 
older auditor than Mary might have 
considered an indefinable suggestion of 
discontent. Mary, still sucking her 
damaged finger, listened with detached 
interest. 

“It seems to me, Joan—” her mother 
began. 

“Ann! If you are going to talk about 
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a conversation that was too much for 
her comprehension, to follow the bum- 
blebee’s flight instead. But after a 
moment the sound of her own name 
again attracted her attention to the 
conversation within. 

“And Mary is such a colorless 
child,” her mother was saying in a 
despairing tone, ‘“—so different from 
Mr. Moseley’s sister’s child—Mar- 
garet Moors, you know. She is only 
eight, but she speaks three languages 
and has the prettiest poise and the 
most wonderful manners. I can’t see 
why I couldn’t have had a child like 
that.” 

Mary considered the matter without 
resentment. Why couldn’t her mother 
have a child like Margaret Moors? 





Genevieve had . ‘ met 

Te] ? ’ ap 7? FJ > i , 2, , “9C11" rect 
Mr. Moseley, Pll flee. That nnetdaienine She wondered, with casual interest, if 
was Aunt Joan’s voice. engage her at- her mother had spoken to God about 
“T am,’ announced Mrs. tention. It was She would have liked to suggest 


Jones with finality. “A fool 


a fly-trap, fash- 
ioned of Paper. 


this, but decided perhaps she had 
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could see that he’s in love 
with you. Even I—” 

“Ann—you wrong yourself!” 

Mrs. Jones was not to be diverted 
from the attack. “Do you like to tease 
and torment him and keep him dangling 
about without daring to open his lips?” 
she demanded. 

“Ann—it’s a horrible thing to confess, 
but I do.” Aunt Joan paused to laugh. 
It was a low, throaty, deliciously amused 
laugh. “Why, just last night,” she con- 
tinued, “he was about to say something 
—something that he seemed to think was 
very important—when I—I _inter- 
rupted.” 

“Joan ?” 

“We were in his car, and he’d been 
having tire-trouble—and he had a smut 
on his nose. I simply had to call his at- 
tention to it.” 

“Joan!” Mrs. Jones’ voice was ago- 
nized. 

“But Ann, sister Ann, fe did! And 
imagine receiving a proposal of—of 
marriage from a man with smut on his 
nose. Hé wiped it off and apologized. 
Ann, if you could have seen his expres- 
sion. He hardly spoke all the way 
home.” 

A bumblebee on business bent winged 
its way into Mary’s vision. She gave 


up trying to follow the intricacies of 





better not. Mary did not feel on par- 
ticularly intimate terms with her 
mother. 

“It is plain that Mary will never 
do anything for herself—I’ll have to 
do everything for her,” continued her 
mother. “And you could do so much to 
help, Joan, if you wouldn’t be so silly 
about Mr. Moseley. The Moseleys are 
somebodies.” 

Mrs. Jones’ voice trailed off in a sigh 
It was evident even to Mary that in 
order to make something of a colorless 
child Mrs. Jones needed the efforts of 
other people who were somebodies—like 
the Moseleys. 

“That’s exactly the trouble, Ann,” re 
torted Aunt Joan. “I can’t be with Mr. 
Moseley without realizing that he is a 
Moseley and a prospective pillar of 
society and that I’m just—common 
folks. I’m not a snob, but I think he 
is.” 

“A snob!” 
pressed horror. 

“Yes, a snob,” repeated Aunt Joan 
recklessly. “‘He’s too much of a Moseley 
to be wholly human. If he’d only forget 
for a moment that he is a perfect gentle 
man, if he’d even say ‘Damn’ just once 
when something goes wrong with that 
car of his, then—well, then perhaps I’d 
marry him.” 


Mrs. Jones’ accent ex- 





MARY DOES SOMETHING FOR HERSELF 


ARY sat entranced. It was like Ali 
Baba and the forty thieves. Ali 
said “Sesame,” and the cave opened. 
If Mr. Moseley would only say “Damn” 
—but all further consideration of this 
amazing analogy was cut short, as far as 
Mary was concerned, by a coming event 
which cast its shadow before. The 
coming event was the arrival of 
Mademoiselle, her governess, who, like 
the shadow she cast, was long and angu- 
lar. Mary hurriedly removed her finger 
from her mouth and sought to hide it in 
the folds of her dress. This was un- 
fortunate, for it disclosed the pistol. 
“What have you there?” demanded 
Mademoiselle, whose voice, like her nose, 
was sharp. Then her eye fell upon the 
pistol, which she at once confiscated. 
“Where did you get this?” she asked. 
“Do you not know that a cap-pistol is 
very dangerous? If you should get your 
finger caught in the place for caps, you 
would get lockjaw and die!” 
Mary’s mind echoed the words. If she 


Ma ry consid- 
ered the threat. 
Sometimes 
Mademoiselle 
told her mother; 
more often she 
did not. 


her 
she 


finger 
had 


should get 
caught—but 
caught her finger. 

“What is lockjorr ?” she 
asked. 

“Your mouth shuts ever 
so tightly, and you cannot open it to 


eat or speak,” said Mademoiselle. “So 
you die, terribly.” 
Die! Terribly! Mary considered that. 
“Will I go to heaven?” she asked. 
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“T don’t know. Little girls who play 
with cap-pistols are ver-r-ry, ver-r-ry 
bad,” replied Mademoiselle with an air 
of fearing the worst. 

Mary pondered this. 

“Would I go to —” she began. 

“Miss Mary!” ejaculated Mademoi- 
selle in shocked tones. “I go this instant 
to tell Madam your mother of how you 
behave.” 

Mademoiselle 
door. 

Mary considered the threat. Some- 
times Mademoiselle told her mother; 
more often she did not. Mary decided 
that this time she would not. Then sud- 
denly the minor detail became obscured 
in the larger. Mademoiselle had said 
that if she caught her finger in the rusty 
pistol she would have lockjorr and die. 
When she had eaten green pears, 
Mademoiselle had said she would have a 
pain in her stomach and go to bed, and 
events had justified the prophecy. She 
would die and go to hell. She wondered 

if Mademoiselle would go with her— 

Mademoiselle always accompanied 

her wherever she went. 

Mary sighed. It was hard always 
to have somebody with you. The little 
girl across the way never had anybody 
with her. She would disappear, all by 
herself, down the street, to return sub- 
sequently with a bag tightly clenched 
in one hand and some fascinating sub- 
Stance with a stick protruding from 
it in the other. This she would par- 
take of with an air of one delightfully 
regaled. First she would extend her 
tongue. Then she would draw the 
substance over it. Finally the tongue 
would withdraw into her mouth, fol- 
lowed immediately by the substance. 
The stick always stayed outside. 

Mary had expressed a liking for 

candy on a stick. Mademoiselle had 
promptly vetoed the suggestion. 

“That is cheap candy,” she had said. 
“It is not good for little girls.” 

Mary sighed again. Mary had often 
wondered just what would happen to 
her if she ever did anything like that— 
something very terrible, of course — 
something like (Mary searched her 
memory), something like death! And 
at this thought Mary’s figure grew tense: 


flounced through the 
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She was going to die anyway! No 
matter what she did, nothing more than 
that could happen to her. 

It was a vaguely alarming yet fasci- 
nating prospect. Mary had never thought 
much of life—one doesn’t when one is 
but seven. She did not know whether 
it was sweet or not. If anyone had sug- 
gested it to her in that sense, she would 
have compared it to cake or candy. But 
now death seemed very desirable. She 
was going to die, and she had reached 
a momentous decision. She might as 
well do anything she wanted to! 

Mary considered ways and means. In 
her bank was money she had been saving 
for Christmas. It was May now ; Christ- 
mas was very, very far away. And if she 
must die, what was the use of dying and 
leaving all that money behind? At 
seven, one solves such problems much 
better than at seventy. Mary’s bank was 
doomed. 


ENEVIEVE, experiencing disillu- 

sionment mixed with doubt as to the 
reliability of her father’s knowledge, 
turned from the fly-trap ready for any- 
thing that might offer as a diversion. 
She saw Mary emerge from the Jones’ 
driveway, and she promptly sped down 
her own front walk. Then she got her 
first shock. Mademoiselle, whom she had 
grown to regard as an inevitable append- 
age to Mary’s movements, was nowhere 
in sight. Genevieve stopped three paces 
from Mary. The two eyed each other 
for a moment. Then Genevieve seemed 
to undergo some inward cataclysm. She 
screwed her face up horribly and stuck 
out her tongue. 

This proceeding was not unfamiliar 
to Mary. Genevieve had a habit of 
sticking her tongue out at Mary when- 
ever the two met. Mary, inquiring the 
reason, had been assured by Mademoi- 
selle that that was a sign of vulgarity 
(whatever that might be) and of innate 
depravity—something, in short, that a 
nice little girl like Mary would never, 
never do. 

Mademoiselle would have been sur- 
prised and shocked could she have seen 
Mary now. Although she might have 
been more shocked, she could not have 
been more surprised than was Gene- 









vieve. For Mary, screwing her face up 
as tightly as possible, stuck out her 
tongue at Genevieve. It would have 
seemed a very creditable achievement for 
a first attempt. It was not, however, the 
first time that Mary had tried it. At 
times, when the burden of mere existence 
bore especially heavy upon her, she had 
practiced the process before the mirror. 
She had always managed to get her face 
back to normal when Mademoiselle 
approached. 
As a result, 
Mademoiselle 
had confided 
in the chauf- 











































Genevieve seemed to undergo some in- 
ward cataclysm. She screwed her face 
up horribly and stuck out her tongue. 


feur, a native of Mademoiselle’s own 
country, that “the brat” was a “vain 
little beast.” 

Now Genevieve stood stunned. It was 
as if the pillow you pound into position 
every night should suddenly rise and 
smite you. She was nearer defeat than 
she had ever been before. 

“T can spit!” she announced. Even 
Mrs. Devere frowned upon this accom- 
plishment. 

“So can I,” said Mary—and did so— 
first ! 



















MARY DOES SOMETHING FOR HERSELF 


Genevieve summoned reinforcements. 
“When you die, they put you in the 
ground and something in your stomach 
goes to heaven,” she announced. “And 
I can make butter.” 

An older person might have spent 
valuable time and energy in a futile 
attempt to point out a lack of connection 
between these two statements. Not 
Mary. 

“T am going to die and go to hell,” 

she — answered. 

“And my father 
could buy and sell 
yours.” 

“No, he couldn't,” 


Mary, screwing her face up as tightly as 
possible, stuck out her tongue 
at Genevieve. 


screamed Genevieve. “He couldn't!” 

“Yes, he could,” declared Mary with 
an air of unimpeachable truth. “He 
could buy and sell you.” 

This was new and unexpected light on 
the fascinating subject of Mr. Jones. 
Genevieve considered it fearfully. 
Mary’s father could buy and sell her 
father and her mother and anybody in 
town. 

“Who could he sell them to?” she 
asked. 

“Anybody.” 
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The subject seemed closed. Genevieve 
paused, thoughtfully. Then she essayed 
a new one. 

“Do you know how your father makes 
his money ?” she asked. 

“Course I do.” Mary, flushed with 
triumph, was plungiag ahead recklessly 
now. 

“How does he put his hand over his 
fist?”’ asked Genevieve, her eyes eager. 
“This way ?”—illustrating with her own 
hands. 

“Ye-es,” said Mary. 

“Let me see you do it,” at once de- 
manded Genevieve. 

Mary mechanically put her left hand 
over her right, which she had kept 
clenched during all the conversation— 
then stopped, at a loss. 

Genevieve scented a weakness some- 
where. 

“Let me see the money, let me see the 
money,” she taunted. 

Mary opened the clenched hand. In 
it were pennies and nickels and dimes 
and quarters and—to the fascinated eyes 
of Genevieve —all the money in the 
world ! 


Genevieve knew nothing of the pil- 
laged bank. She saw naught but a mir- 


acle. And she stood abashed and awed 
before the miracle-worker. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
she asked in low, awestruck tones. 

“Buy cheap candy,” announced Mary 
with finality. 

“Tl show you the way,” offered 
Genevieve, getting into motion without 
loss of time. 


N the'selection of candies Genevieve’s 

fallen star began to rise. She ap- 
proved and rejected with utter abandon. 

“It doesn’t last long enough,” was 
her one criterion in discarding varieties 
that met with Mary’s favor but not with 
hers. All-day suckers, jaw-breakers, 
licorice-balls — these constituted the 
standard by which Genevieve adminis- 
tered her censorship. 

It was a revivified Genevieve who 
walked from the candy-store to the 
street. She and Mary had resumed the 
relations that the constitution of the 
Jnited States is popularly supposed to 
insure all its citizens. 
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“T’ll bet you dassn’t go to hell,” she 
said. 

“I'll bet I dass,” answered Mary, 
chewing masterfully and with relish. 

“It’s awfully hot there,” warned 
Genevieve. 

Mary’s face fell. 

“Mother says I can’t stand the hot- 
spells—perhaps she wont let me go,” 
she said, her voice wistful. Then, taking 
the more hopeful view: “How do 
you know it is hot? You’ve never been 
there.” 

“No, but my father has,” retorted 
Genevieve. “Last week he was in Chi- 
cago, and when he got home, Mother 
asked him if it was hot there. And he 
said: ‘Hot! It was hotter than—’” 
Genevieve paused, her facile mind 
gripped from another angle. 

“I?ll bet you dassn’t run in front of 
an automobile,” she ventured. 

“I'll bet I do,” answered Mary. 

“Come on, then,’’ challenged Gene- 
vieve. She sped across the street in front 
of an approaching car. 

Mary followed, a few seconds behind 
her and that much nearer sudden death. 
The exasperated driver wrestled with 
throttle, steering-wheel and brake. His 
thoughts had been elsewhere; he had 
troubles of his own, had this young man, 
and he hated to have his attention dis- 
tracted from them even for a moment. 
He was going off somewhere and fight 
somebody and die gloriously and get his 
name mentioned in the dispatches, all 
for the worthiest motive under the sun. 
A girl with mocking blue eyes had told 
him he had smut on his nose, just as he 
was about to propose to her. This proved 
she didn’t care the least bit in the 
world for him, but perhaps some day 
she would be sorry. He would never go 
near her again, except perhaps to say 
good-by— 

He stopped the car within its own 
length and glared at the offenders. He 
saw, vaguely through the mists of emo- 
tion, two little girls with shining, sticky 
faces. 

“Damn you, keep out of the way!” 
he shouted. 

“That’s Mr. Moseley,” explained 
Mary to Genevieve, placidly. “He takes 
my Aunt Joan riding in his automobile. 
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I guess he didn’t remember me, or 
perhaps he would have given us a ride.” 

Genevieve said nothing. She was 
storing something up in her mind for 
future use. A few moments later, when 
Mary inadvertently bumped into her, 
she said: 

“Damn you, keep out of the way.” 

Mary accepted this in the spirit in 
which it was said. She was sorry she 
hadn’t recognized the possibilities of it 
first. 


GENEVIEVE paused in front of a 

building the fagade of which was 
ornate to the point of gorgeousness. 
Lithographs illustrating the gamut of 
human experience were liberally dis- 
played in the lobby. ‘To Mary’s uncriti- 
cal eye all this suggested a palace of en- 
chantment. She did not know that this 
was a moving-picture theater and that 
certain cultured women, with whom her 
mother strove to be numbered, regarded 
it as a blot upon the ’scutcheon of an 
otherwise irreproachable residential sec 
tion. 

“Let’s go in,” suggested Genevieve, 
breaking the spell cast upon her by a 
highly colored picture which showed 
the rescue of a little girl no bigger than 
herself from the path of an express- 
train. 

“Let's,” agreed Mary. 

They stumbled down a dark aisle to 
empty seats and spent a hectic hour. 
They nudged each other and giggled or 
thrilled to pictures they understood not 
at all, or oniy in part; but it was not 
until the lights came on and they fol- 
lowed the audience to the street that 
either gave vent to more than an excited 
“Oh, look!” or an awed “Gee!” Then: 

“That man in the picture looked like 
Mr. Moses,” said Genevieve. 

“Mr. Moseley,” corrected Mary. She 
added, with quickened interest: “Which 
one—the one with smut on his nose?” 

“Yes, the one that hugged the lady.” 

“Oh,” replied Mary. “What did he 
hug her for?” 

“T guess perhaps he loved her,” said 
Genevieve. 

“Were they married?” Mary’s ideas 
of marriage were vague and she craved 
information. 





MARY DOES SOMETHING FOR HERSELF 


Genevieve considered this. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t think people 
hug that way when they are married.” 
She paused for a moment before adding 
thoughtfully, with unconscious cynicism : 
“Perhaps that was before they were 
married.” 

“My Aunt Joan wouldn’t 
marry Mr. Moseley, 
because he had smut . 
on his nose,” con- 
tributed Mary. 

“Why not?” de- — 
manded Genevieve. 

“IT don’t know. 

Perhaps she thought 
he wasn’t nice. 
Nice people keep 
their hands and faces 
clean—Mademoi- 
selle says so,” ex- 
plained Mary. She 
was quite unaware 
of the fact that 
her own face was 
not above _ re- 
proach. 

They were 
on their home- 
ward way now. 

As they approached the 
broad, well-kept lawn, 
with the narrow, some- 
what unkempt one opposite, 
their bravado rose as their 
spirits fell. The barriers 
they had so easily 
forgotten w eTe ag 
forcing 
them- 

selves 

on their at- 
tention. They a 
had come to 

the parting of 

the ways. 

“What's a colorless child?” demanded 
Mary after several moments of silence. 

“Huh?” asked the surprised Gene- 
vieve. Mary repeated her question. 

“T guess you're one,” said Genevieve 
with engaging frankness. “My mother 
says you haven’t any color at all and that 
you look ’nemic.” 

“What’s ’nemic ?” 

“It’s something you have when you 
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It was a revivified Genevieve who walked from 
the candy- store to the street. 
had resumed the relations that the constitution 
of the United States is popularly supposed to 
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take tonic for it,’ explained Genevieve. 
“You ought to take tonic,” she added, 
casting a judicial eye at Mary. 

“Where do you get it?” 

“The doctor writes it down on a piece 
of paper, and you get it at the drug- 
store. I’ve got some in my house.” 

“Have you?” Mary’s 

face was eager. 

“Uh—huh,” said 
Genevieve, proud at this 
new distinction. Then 


she stirred to a generous 
impulse. 
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“T’ll get 
some,” she added. 
“Oh, will you?” 
“You wait here,” 
commanded Gene- 
vieve, and sped 
toward the house. 
It was several min- 
utes before she reap- 
peared. In one hand 
she carried a me- 
dium-sized bottle, 
and in the other 
she had a spoon. 
“Here it’ is,” 
: she announced 
3 with triumph. 
“And I got some- 
thing else, too.” She 
displayed a small 
white china jar. 
“It’s Mamma’s 
color,” explained Gen- 
evieve. “It was in 
the _ bathroom 
chest 
along 
with the 
tonic. Mamma 
puts it on her 
face, and it 
makes her 
cheeks as red 
as anything. Papa doesn’t like it, but 
Mamma says she needs a: little -color. 
And,” concluded Genevieve, “‘so do you.” 
Genevieve removed the cork from the 
tonic bottle and poured some of the con- 
tents into the spoon and more onto her 
dress and the sidewalk. 
“Take it,’ she commanded. 
Mary did so, making a very wry face. 
“It don’t taste nice,” she complained. 


you 


She and Mary 
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“Things that are good for you are 
never nice,” said Genevieve, condensing 
the wisdom of the ages into a single sen- 
tence. “You'd better take another.” 

Mary did so. She had an idea that a 
liberal dose would make her like Mr. 
Moseley’s niece, who at eight spoke 
three languages and had the prettiest 
poise and the most wonderful manners. 

“Now I'll put some color on your 
face,” said Genevieve. 

She opened the jar and stuck a grimy, 
stubby finger into the contents. A liberal 
amount of the rouge was thus conveyed 
to Mary’s cheek—too liberal an amount, 
in fact, for Genevieve was obliged to 
rub it over a wide area before it was 
used. The effect was a little startling, 
even to Genevieve the uncritical. 

“IT guess I’ve got a little too much 
on,” she said, “but I guess it’s all right. 
It will probably wear better.” And she 
proceeded to anoint the opposite cheek. 

Genevieve stepped back to observe her 
handiwork. 

“You’ve got a wonderful color,” she 
said. And then she added, with incon- 
sequential cruelty: “I'll bet you dassn’t 
go home.” 

“T’ll bet I dass anything,” returned 
Mary. “I dass run in front of auto- 
mobiles; I dass let the hens out of the 
hen-house ; I dass wear my shirt in the 
bathtub; I dass eat cherries and milk; 
I dass touch poison ivy; I dass— I 
dass—” But Mary’s memory of things 
she mustn’t do failed her. “I dass any- 
thing!’ she finished with splendid 
defiance. 

Whereupon she turned and walked 
slowly up the driveway. There was an 
automobile in front of the house, but 
Mary did not notice it. She was face to 
face with many problems. She remem- 
bered she must die, but she had not the 
slightest idea of how one went about the 
process. Perhaps it might be as well to 
get into communication with Mademoi- 
selle. Considering this, she walked up 
the front steps with unseeing eyes. 


F Mary did not observe the people on 
the porch, neither did they observe 
her. Mr. Moseley had come to say 
good-by to the girl with the mocking 
blue eyes. 
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“Yes—I leave within a day or two,” 
he was saying to Mrs. Jones, whose bit- 
terness of spirit almost matched his own. 
She was in that unhappy state of mind 
which is best relieved by giving a piece 
of it to somebody. Mrs. Jones intended 
to give a piece of her mind to Mary’s 
Aunt Joan, just as soon as Mr. Moseley 
should be gone. But she summoned a 
smile as she answered Mr. Moseley 
with: 

“So soon ?” 

“The sooner the better,” said Mr. 
Moseley with unpremeditated bitterness. 
He recollected himself instantly and 
added with an air of care-free gayety: 
“So it’s good-by.” 

At this moment Mary bumped into 
him. . 

“Damn you—get out of my way,” 
said Mary mechanically. 

“Mary !” 

The broad steps, the masculine figure 
towering above her, the Colonial door- 
way in front of which her mother and 
Aunt Joan stood, the bright sunshine, 
the vine-covered trellises—all these de- 
tails suddenly forced themselves upon 
Mary’s consciousness with startling dis- 
tinctness. 

“What — do — you — mean — by — 
speaking — to — Mister — Moseley — 
that way?” demanded her mother in 
slow, awful tones. It occurred to Mary 
that that was probably the way the 
Devil would speak to her. 

Mary squirmed. Mr. Moseley and 
Aunt Joan were both looking at her with 
a disconcerting interest. Unaware of 
the appearance she presented, she as- 
sumed they were waiting to hear what 
she might have to say in self-defense. 

“Well,” she said aggrievedly, ‘that’s 
what Mr. Moseley said to me.” 

“Mary Jones, what do you mean?” 

“That’s what he said when I ran in 
front of his automobile on the street 
the candy-store is on,” maintained Mary. 
“If you don’t believe me, ask Gene- 
vieve.” 

Aunt Joan choked in an unaccount- 
able fashion, and Mr. Moseley’s face 
went almost as red as Mary’s. 

“Do you mean—do you mean to say 
you dared go down the street with that 
girl across the way?” asked Mary’s 
















































““‘What—do—you—mean—by—speaking—to— Mister— Moseley— 
that way?” demanded her mother in slow, awful tones. It occurred 
to Mary that that was probebly the way the Devil would speak to 
her. Mary squirmed. Mr. Moseley and Aunt Joan were both 
looking at her with a disconcerting interest. 
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mother in a this-must-be-some-horrible- 
dream tone of voice. 

Then, and not until then, did Mrs. 
Jones, whose eyes were nearsighted at 
the best, take in the details of her 
daughter’s face. 

“Mary, where have you been and what 
have you been doing?” she demanded. 

“T went to a moving-picture show. 
And there was a man like Mr. Moses— 
like Mr. Moseley, I mean—who had 
smut on his nose and who hugged a 
lady—” 

“Mary, go into the house this instant.” 

But Mary refused to abandon her 
efforts at self-justification. 

“ He did have smut on his nose,” she 
persisted, “just like Mr. Moseley did 
when Aunt Joan told him he did.” 

Mrs. Jones took a step forward as if 
to lay violent hands on Mary ; and then, 
remembering the amenities of life, she 
desisted and turned to Mr. Moseley with 
a smile—a weak, wan smile. 

“T don’t know where children get 
such ideas—” she began. 

“T heard Aunt Joan say so- herself,” 
said Mary, anxious to’ enlighten her. 
“She said he had smut on his nose, and 
she said—she said—”’ . 

Mary paused an instant, attempting to 
recall just what Aunt Joan had said. 

“She said if he’d say ‘Damn’ just once, 
she’d marry him. I forget the rest of 
it, but she did say that, and you know 
= 

Mary lifted her eyes as if challenging 
denial of this proof of her ability to 
remember and repeat. But there was 
none. Mrs. Jones was too stunned; 
Aunt Joan was too startled to deny; 
while. Mr. Moseley—well, Mr. Moseley 
was looking not at Mary but at Aunt 
Joan, and finding in the wave of color 
that swept from her throat up to the 
roots of her fair, crinkling hair, a proof 
that made his heart leap. 

It was left to Mrs. Jones to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. 

“She has never acted this way before 
—I-don’t know what will become of her, 
Mr. Moseley,” she said. 

“[’m- going to die and go to hell,” 
intefruptéd Mary. ‘‘Mademoiselle said 


” * 


so. 
“Mon Dieu, I never did,’’ shrieked 
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Mademoiselle, appearing behind Mrs. 
Jones in the doorway at this precise 
moment. 
Mrs. Jones turned toward her. 
“Never let Mary out of your sight 
again, Mademoiselle,” she commanded. 


ARY was consigned to bed. After 

her paper on “The Injustice of 
Corporal Punishment” before the club 
of which she was a member, Mrs. Jones 
could hardly do more. The next day, 
as an additional punishment, Mary was 
forbidden to move from the porch. 

She sat with her hands folded in her 
lap, her eyes studying the lines of Mr. 
Moseley’s automobile, which had been 
standing in the driveway for some time 
and which, as far as Mr. Moseley was 
concerned, might stand there forever. 
Mr. Moseley had appeared just after 
breakfast and had been invited to stay 
to lunch. He had hopes of being invited 
to dinner as well. As far as Mr. Mose- 
ley was concerned, Europe might commit 
suicide without his assistance. He had 
a new and enchanting vision of life in 
his native land. 

Of this Mary knew nothing. She did 
not know that in changing the course of 
two other lives she had also changed that 
of her own. For Mrs. Jones, in the seclu- 
sion of her boudoir, was planning Mary’s 
future anew. She would at once have 
Mary join the select dancing-class to 
which Margaret Moors belonged, and 
after that— 

Mary yawned and, remembering a 
forgotten possibility, experimented with 
her jaws. 

“It hurts me to open and shut my 
mouth,” she observed to Mademoiselle. 
“Perhaps I’m going to have lockjorr 
after all.” 

“T should think your jaws would hurt 
you—eating all that cheap candy,” said 
Mademoiselle. ‘Then you would go to 
the place where bad little girls go to.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “I don’t care. 
Genevieve would be there—and you'd 
be there.” 

“What!” gasped Mademoiselle. “I'd 
be there?” 

“Of course,” replied Mary. “Didn't 
Mother tell you that you must never, 
never let me out of your sight again?” 





Philo Gubb’s 
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the seventeenth of July, 
'! 1916, the new town marshal 

of Riverbank sat in his office 
tb gazing at a copy of The River- 
bank Eagle. For severai months ‘that 
newspaper had been attacking the mar- 
shal and his police-force, declaring that 
such inefficiency had never been known 
under the Democratic administrations 
and demanding the retirement of the 
marshal and his entire force. This 
annoyed the marshal. It annoyed him 
the more because he had in his own 
heart a feeling that he was not efficient. 
He had been appointed marshal _be- 
cause of the excellent work he had 
done in furthering the election of the 
mayor, and he had—in the first enthu- 
siasm of his appointment after the great 
Republican victory—appointed to the 
police-force the men who had aided him 
during the campaign. 

Mr. Duff was aware that his police- 
force was not efficient. It had been ap- 
pointed to draw salaries rather than to 
solve crime mysteries, and the Eagle was 
quite free in saying so. The editor of 
the Eagle attacked Mr. Duff and his 
police-force for a very good reason; the 
editor had been given to believe that his 
candidate for the marshalship would 
receive the appointment, and he had the 
mayor’s word that if he could force Mr. 
Duff to resign, the Eagle’s candidate, 
Mr. Plitt, would be made marshal. 

The Zagle’s attack on Mr. Duff was 
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the talk of Riverbank. Not for many 
years had any newspaper so openly and 
continuously attacked a public official, 
and everyone was eager to see, each day, 
what the Eagle had to say about Mr. 
Duff and his ‘“duffers,” as the Eagle 
called his policemen. 

It was while Mr. Duff was reading 
the attack in the Eagle of July seven- 
teenth that the door of his office opened 
and Mr. Hetterbury entered in great 
haste. Mr. Hetterbury was a very short 
and very stout gentleman, and he was 
out of breath, but in spite of this, he 
began talking as soon as he was face to 
face with Mr. Duff. As he talked, Mr. 
Duff’s face took on an expression of 
combined fright, worry and _ general 
distress. 

Mr. Hetterbury had been robbed. 
Some one had entered his house and had 
stolen ten coupon-bonds of the P. & G. 
Railway that had reposed in a tin docu- 
ment-case in his desk. The bonds were 
negotiable by bearer and could be sold 
by anyone possessing them. Mr. Hetter- 
bury had a cousin in Texas and had once 
loaned him ten thousand dollars on a 
note, and the cousin had sent the ten 
bonds in payment of the note, having 
sold an oil-well to a speculator and 
taken the bonds in payment. Had Mr. 
Hetterbury bought the bonds from a 
broker, the broker would have been able 
to give the serial-numbers of the bonds, 
but Mr. Hetterbury had not kept a 
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record of the serial-numbers—nor, prob- 
ably, had his cousin. It would, there- 
fore, be the easiest thing in the world 
for the thief to dispose of the bonds. 
The theft had occurred during the night. 
Mr. Hetterbury wanted only one thing: 
he wanted Mr. Duff to catch the thief 
and return the bonds. 

“This is where I am driven to hand 
in my resignation!” said Mr. Duff to 
himself as Mr. Hetterbury poured forth 
his story. He had not the slightest idea 
how a man should go about discovering 
stolen bonds. He had a pale, sinking 
feeling. He felt as a man might feel 
if his wife should say: “Henry, last 
summer I was crossing the ocean, and I 
dropped my thimble overboard. Please 
get it for me.” 

“And I want those bonds back!” 
declared Mr. Hetterbury. ‘No non- 
sense! You get them back, or the Zagle 
will have this whole story for to-morrow 
morning!” 

“But, my dear sir—” 

“Look here, Duff!” said Mr. Hetter- 
bury angrily. “I’m your friend. I’ve 
been your friend. Two weeks ago yester- 
day I came to you and told you a tramp 
had entered my kitchen and threatened 
my hired girl with a club and then stole 
everything fit to eat out of the ice-box. 
I have not said a word to any human 
being. I shut up about it, and I have 
kept my wife silent,—and goodness 
knows that is some job!—and I have 
kept my hired girl silent. I’ve kept 
that out of the Eagle, because I’m 
your friend and did not want you 
driven out of this easy job; but ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds is 
another matter. If you don’t have 
those bonds 
back in my 
hands by six 
o’clock to- 
night, the 
Eagle gets 
both. stories. 
That will be 
the end of you, 
Duff.” 

“Oh, now, 
Hetterbury!” 
said Mr. Duff 
weakly. 


2 
“Gubb,” said Mr. Duff, “I _ to appoint you on my police Ry 
orce. 
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“TI mean it!” said Hetterbury. “If 
you want any help, I'll give it to you. 
I’ll be up at my house. My advice to 
you is that you get to work mighty 
quick !” 


WHEN Mr. Hetterbury had left the 

office, Mr. Duff sat in depressed 
silence for a full minute. He was think- 
ing, but he thought more of Miss Mary 
Tuttle than of the bond case, and he 
thought of her with deep sadness. Mr. 
Duff had been engaged to marry Miss 
Tuttle since 1908, and on the very day he 
received his appointment as marshal he 
had told her to set the day for their 
wedding. She had set the day for the 
first of August. Now he saw his hopes 
fading into thin air, and he saw, too, 
the disappointment of Mary Tuttle when 
he would be forced to tell her he had 
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been driven to resign his position. He 
struck the hand-bell on his desk sharply. 

From the rear room came the sound of 
a long, deep yawn and the creaking of a 
chair, and Phineas Cobham shuffled into 
the front office rubbing his eyes and still 
yawning. 

“’D you ring, boss?” he asked sleepily. 

“Phin,” said Duff, “I’ve got to have 
your resignation. I hate like sin to ask 
it of you, Phin, but circumstances have 
come up that make it necessary. Now, 
don’t go looking at me that way, Phin! 
I wouldn’t ask it if I didn’t have to, 
would I?” 

“T’'ll be ding-donged if Ill resign, 
Sam Duff,” said Phin. “For twenty 
years my old woman has been makin’ 
my life a misery because I don’t do 
nothin’ but drowse around all day, and 
now I’ve got a job I can drowse in and 
still fetch in money, I’ll be ding-donged 
if I'll resign it!” 

“Phin,” said Duff, “I’m hurt to hear 
you talk like that. Didn’t I appoint 
you, and didn’t I assign you to be my 
reserves, just so you could take it easy? 
If I did that for you, you ought to be 
willing to resign once in a while when 
I want you to.” 

“Yes! and where am I when I resign?” 
said Phineas scornfully. 

“But just for a little while, Phin,” 
pleaded Duff, ‘—just for a week, say.” 

“Just for a week? That sounds nice, 
don’t it? Just for a week now, and just 
for a week another time, and in a while 
it will be resign, resign all the time!” 

“Phin,” said Duff, “I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do! You be a good fellow and 
resign for me, and I’ll pay your salary 
for as long as you are resigned, and I’ll 
let you sleep in the back room all day 
just the same as if you was on the force. 
I’ve got a mighty serious case on my 
hands, and I need a man that hasn’t got 
the sleeping-sickness, and I can’t appoint 
him unless I have a vacancy to fill. 
Come on, now! I'll tell you what I’ll 
do: I’ll have a cot bed put in the back 
room so you can sleep comfortable, 
Phin.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I mind resign- 
ing for a little while if you have a real 
comfortable cot bed put in, Duff,” said 
the reserves. 
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“Good!” said Duff. “You are a good 
sport, Phin. I accept your resignation 
with regret.” 


XCEPT for the stroke of genius that 
marked this day’s work of Marshal 
Duff, the Eagle would have had a snappy 
article the next morning. The article 
was actually in type: 


OUR COPS JOIN SONS OF REST 
Marshall Duff Buys Bed and Blankets so as 
to Sleep on the Job 


This was the result of Mr. Duff’s 
first stop after he left his office. He 
stopped at Carman’s furniture store to 
buy the promised cot, and the keen-eyed 
lady reporter of the Eagle followed him 
into the store and made a “‘scoop.” From 
Carman’s, however, Mr. Duff proceeded 
down Main Street and turned up the 
Avenue. Just beyond the corner he 
turned in at a stairway and climbed the 
stairs to the second floor of the Opera 
House Block. On the door of the room 
occupied by Philo Gubb, the celebrated 
paper-hanger-detective, graduate of the 
Rising Sun Detective Bureau’s Corre- 
spondence School of Detecting, Mr. 
Duff rapped sharply. 

’ Mr. Gubb, inside the room, raised his 
head. He was on his knees, bending over 
a large and extremely new trunk. His 
folding-bed was open, and on it lay 
the fourteen disguises that usually hung 
on the hooks on his wall. On his desk 
were various bundles done up in news- 
paper and securely tied. On the edge of 
the bed sat Sol Felsenthal, the Riverbank 
second-hand man, who had just done a 
fair stroke of business by purchasing all 
of Mr. Gubb’s general possessions, in- 
cluding the famous folding-bed, the 
mahogany desk, his chairs and all his 
paper-hanging tools and appurtenances. 

“Enter on in!” called Mr. Gubb in 
his high voice, and Mr. Felsenthal arose 
as Mr. Duff entered. 

“Vell, goot luck, Gubb,” said Mr. 
Felsenthal. “I stop for dese t’ings after 
dinner.” And he departed. 

“Gubb,” said Mr. Duff in a confiden- 
tially low tone, as soon as Mr. Felsenthal 
had closed the door, “I want to appoint 
you on my police-force.” 
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This was the first sign of official rec- 
ognition Mr. Gubb had received in 
Riverbank. For years he had labored 
faithfully, following with exacting care 
the rules laid down in the twelve lessons 
of the Correspondence school and solv- 
ing mysteries that baffled the police, but 
never before had official Riverbank done 
aught but scoff at him. Where, except 
in fiction, does the amateur detective 
receive praise? Mr. Gubb’s birdlike eyes 
glittered with pleasure, and his thin face 
flushed with pride. At last he was 
reckoned at his true worth. At last he 
was offered a position on the River- 
bank police-force. Then his face re- 
sumed its natural color, and his eyes 
lost their sparkle. 

“Mr. Duff,” he said, “I would will- 
ingly be glad to accept from you the 
appointment of a job, but I have already 
arranged my preparations to depart 
away from Riverbank.” 

“What! What’s that?” cried Mr. 
Duff. “Going away?” 

“I’m going to take my departure away 
from here,” said Mr. Gubb. “The 
deteckative-profession work into the 
town of Riverbank is too lengthily far 
apart in cases to occupy up my time. 
I’m going to locate my whereabouts into 
the City of Greater New York.” 

“But, Gubb—” exclaimed Mr. Duff. 

“That is my final last word onto the 
matter,” said Mr. Gubb firmly. 

“When are you going?” asked Mr. 
Duff helplessly. 

“My tickets is already boughten,” 
said the detective, ‘‘and I aim to desire 
to depart away onto the five-thirty train 
in the p. M. of this afternoon.” 

“The dickens!” cried Mr. Duff exas- 
peratedly. “Wont anything go right for 
me? Just when I have a case that is 
worth your while,—a big, ten-thousand- 
dollar case,—you have to take it into 
your head to leave town! Look. here, 
Gubb! Can you put in even a little time 
on this case? Can’t you put in what time 
you have? I’ll appoint you on the police- 
force right now,—this very minute,— 
and you can resign at five-thirty. I'll go 
to the train and let you report to me 
there, at the last minute. It means—it 
means everything to me, Gubb. If you 
are on my force, and my force solves 


this mystery, I can laugh at the Eagle, 
Gubb. If I don’t get those bonds—” 

“What bonds?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Mr. Hetterbury’s bonds,” said Mr. 
Duff. “Ten thousand dollars in bonds 
were stolen from his desk last night.” 

Mr. Gubb was folding his Scottish 
Highlander disguise preparatory to 
placing it in the trunk, but he paused 
with the kilts in his hands. He stared at 
the wall in deep thought. Mr. Gubb had, 
for years, been speculating more or less 
in a bucketshop in Riverbank, and into 
the bucketshop most of his earnings had 
vanished. For years he had longed to 
leave Riverbank and try his skill as a 
detective in the metropolis, but he had 
not dared the venture without ample 
funds. Only the week before, he had 
tested his fortune to the full and had 
won twenty thousand dollars in a 
“plunge” on wheat. 

Now he reviewed these facts and also 
the fact that he had this very morning 
completed what he hoped was to be his 
last job of paper-hanging in Riverbank. 
That job had been the papering of the 
very room in which Mr. Hetterbury had 
kept, and from which he had lost, his 
bonds. And who was Gubb? He had 
come into the town a stranger, and he 
was leaving it suddenly. Sooner or later, 
suspicion would point to him as the 
taker of the bonds, and what a suspicion 
to carry with him to New York! What 
a blight on his hopes to arrive under a 
cloud! He turned to Mr. Duff. 

“For the period of time prior to be- 
fore my train leaves,” he said, “I will 
accept the job of being onto your police- 
force, Mr. Duff. And now, if you will 
look out of the window, I will don onto 
me this here Scottish Highlander dis- 
guise.” 


ALF an hour later the news that 
Philo Gubb had been appointed on 

Mr. Duff’s staff spread through River- 
bank, and the editor of the Eagle 
frowned. While Riverbank considered 
Gubb a joke, it admitted generally that 
he was a lucky joke and that, if he did 
not discover the criminal he went after, 
he always discovered some criminal. 
The editor felt that, while he might 
make some capital of Duff's appointing 
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the odd individual, the joke would react 
against the Eagle if Gubb happened to 
have one of his remarkable successes. 
There is nothing so hurts a newspaper 
as to attack a man who later becomes 
a success. 

“Run nothing about Duff or Gubb or 
the police,” he ordered, “until I say the 
word. Hold anything that is in type, 
but don’t run it unless I say so. Gubb 
is a dangerous element.” 

Mr. Gubb, garbed in his Highland 
disguise and acquainted with all the 
facts of the case, sat on the edge of the 
folding-bed that had so lately been his 
and studied the affair in hand. On one 
side of his chest he now wore the star 
furnished by the Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of De- 
tecting, and on the other the badge of a 
Riverbank police officer. In his hand he 
held the ninth lesson, which he had just 
read through for the thousandth time. 
He turned his head as a knock sounded 
on his door, but it was not necessary for 
him to request the visitor to enter, for 
the door immediately opened. His visitor 
was a man Mr. Gubb knew well. 

“Hello, Gubb!” he said. “I just heard 
you had been appointed to the police- 
force. Congratulate you! Say, what does 
all this packing mean? Going some- 
where ?” 

The visitor seated himself carelessly 
on the edge of the trunk. He was a 
young man, cheery of disposition and 
ready with his tongue. In Riverbank 
there was an “owl lunch,” one of those 
institutions known as a “pie-wagon,”’ and 
at the pie-wagon Mr. Gubb frequently 
ate a hasty bite. Here he had become 
acquainted with 
Rowley. Whether 
Rowley was the 
family name or 
the given name of 
the young fellow 
no one in River- 
bank knew or 
cared. He knew 
how to boil eggs 
to a nicety, and to 
fry ham and eggs 
in a_ delicious 
manner, and he 
was always cheer- 
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ful, and that sufficed. One of the great 
mysteries of the American life is the 
identity of the young men who inhabit 
the pie-wagons—whence they come and 
whither they go. 

“T am going to depart this afternoon 
at five-thirty in the p. Mm. for Greater 
New York City, Rowley,” said Mr. 
Gubb. “I’m going into the professional 
business of deteckative there.” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Mr. Row- 
ley, with every evidence of delight. 
“That’s fine, Gubb—fine for me. I’m 
fired.” 

“Real actually?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Mike got hot at me,” said Rowley 
carelessly. ‘Said I had too many girls 
clustering around the old pie-cart. Oh, 
it don’t worry me! I'll be glad to hit 
Broadway again. I’ve been homesick 
for the old town, Gubb, and I’ve been 
meaning to go back there—been saving 
my cash for a couple of months. So 
now I hit the iron trail for the big 
town.” 

“When do you aim to start off from 
here ?”’ asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Five-thirty to-day,” said Rowley 
jauntily. ‘We'll be trainmates, Philo. 
Maybe I can show you something about 
the big town when 
we get there. But 
say, what is the idea 
of taking a job on 
the police here if 
you are going away 
so soon?” 

“T aim to com- 
plete up the case 
before I depart off,” 
said Mr. Gubb. 


“Into the deteckative business as I hwW€ heretofore run it before now,” he said, “the 
public has been gladly welcome to attend onto all occasions.” 
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This was the first sign of official rec- 
ognition Mr. Gubb had received in 
Riverbank. For years he had labored 
faithfully, following with exacting care 
the rules laid down in the twelve lessons 
of the Correspondence school and solv- 
ing mysteries that baffled the police, but 
never before had official Riverbank done 
aught but scoff at him. Where, except 
in fiction, does the amateur detective 
receive praise? Mr. Gubb’s birdlike eyes 
glittered with pleasure, and his thin face 
flushed with pride. At last he was 
reckoned at his true worth. At last he 
was offered a position on the River- 
bank police-force. Then his face re- 
sumed its natural color, and his eyes 
lost their sparkle. 

“Mr. Duff,” he said, “I would will- 
ingly be glad to accept from you the 
appointment of a job, but I have already 
arranged my preparations to depart 
away from Riverbank.” 

“What! What’s that?” 
Duff. “Going away?” 

“I’m going to take my departure away 
from here,” said Mr. Gubb. “The 
deteckative-profession work into the 
town of Riverbank is too lengthily far 
apart in cases to occupy up my time. 
I’m going to locate my whereabouts into 
the City of Greater New York.” 

“But, Gubb—” exclaimed Mr. Duff. 

“That is my final last word onto the 
matter,” said Mr. Gubb firmly. 

“When are you going?” asked Mr. 
Duff helplessly. 

“My tickets is already boughten,” 
said the detective, ‘and I aim to desire 
to depart away onto the five-thirty train 
in the p. M. of this afternoon.” 

“The dickens!” cried Mr. Duff exas- 
peratedly. “Wont anything go right for 
me? Just when I have a case that is 
worth your while,—a big, ten-thousand- 
dollar case,—you have to take it into 
your head to leave town! Look. here, 
Gubb! Can you put in even a little time 
on this case? Can’t you put in what time 
you have? I’ll appoint you on the police- 
force right now,—this very minute,— 
and you can resign at five-thirty. I'll go 
to the train and let you report to me 
there, at the last minute. It means—it 
means everything to me, Gubb. If you 
are on my force, and my force solves 


cried Mr. 
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this mystery, I can laugh at the Eagle, 
Gubb. If I don’t get those bonds—” 

“What bonds?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Mr. Hetterbury’s bonds,” said Mr. 
Duff. “Ten thousand dollars in bonds 
were stolen from his desk last night.” 

Mr. Gubb was folding his Scottish 
Highlander disguise preparatory to 
placing it in the trunk, but he paused 
with the kilts in his hands. He stared at 
the wall in deep thought. Mr. Gubb had, 
for years, been speculating more or less 
in a bucketshop in Riverbank, and into 
the bucketshop most of his earnings had 
vanished. For years he had longed to 
leave Riverbank and try his skill as a 
detective in the metropolis, but he had 
not dared the venture without ample 
funds. Only the week before, he had 
tested his fortune to the full and had 
won twenty thousand dollars in a 
“plunge” on wheat. 

Now he reviewed these facts and also 
the fact that he had this very morning 
completed what he hoped was to be his 
last job of paper-hanging in Riverbank. 
That job had been the papering of the 
very room in which Mr. Hetterbury had 
kept, and from which he had lost, his 
bonds. And who was Gubb? He had 
come into the town a stranger, and he 
was leaving it suddenly. Sooner or later, 
suspicion would point to him as the 
taker of the bonds, and what a suspicion 
to carry with him to New York! What 
a blight on his hopes to arrive under a 
cloud! He turned to Mr. Duff. 

“For the period of time prior to be- 
fore my train leaves,” he said, “I will 
accept the job of being onto your police- 
force, Mr. Duff. And now, if you will 
look out of the window, I will don onto 
me this here Scottish Highlander dis- 
guise.” 


ALF an hour later the news that 
Philo Gubb had been appointed on 

Mr. Duff’s staff spread through River- 
bank, and the editor of the Lagle 
frowned. While Riverbank considered 
Gubb a joke, it admitted generally that 
he was a lucky joke and that, if he did 
not discover the criminal he went after, 
he always discovered some criminal. 
The editor felt that, while he might 
make some capital of Duff’s appointing 
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the odd individual, the joke would react 
against the Eagle if Gubb happened to 
have one of his remarkable successes. 
There is nothing so hurts a newspaper 
as to attack a man who later becomes 
a success. 

“Run nothing about Duff or Gubb or 
the police,” he ordered, ‘until I say the 
word. Hold anything that is in type, 
but don’t run it unless I say so. Gubb 
is a dangerous element.” 

Mr. Gubb, garbed in his Highland 
disguise and acquainted with all the 
facts of the case, sat on the edge of the 
folding-bed that had so lately been his 
and studied the affair in hand. On one 
side of his chest he now wore the star 
furnished by the Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of De- 
tecting, and on the other the badge of a 
Riverbank police officer. In his hand he 
held the ninth lesson, which he had just 
read through for the thousandth time. 
He turned his head as a knock sounded 
on his door, but it was not necessary for 
him to request the visitor to enter, for 
the door immediately opened. His visitor 
was a man Mr. Gubb knew well. 

“Hello, Gubb!” he said. “I just heard 
you had been appointed to the police- 
force. Congratulate you! Say, what does 
all this packing mean? Going some- 
where ?” 

The visitor seated himself carelessly 
on the edge of the trunk. He was a 
young man, cheery of disposition and 
ready with his tongue. In Riverbank 
there was an “owl lunch,” one of those 
institutions known as a “pie-wagon,” and 
at the pie-wagon Mr. Gubb frequently 
ate a hasty bite. Here he had become 
acquainted with 
Rowley. Whether 
Rowley was the 
family name or 
the given name of 
the young fellow 
no one in River- 
bank knew or 
cared. He knew 
how to boil eggs 
to a nicety, and to 
fry ham and eggs 
in a _ delicious 
manner, and he 
was always cheer- 
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ful, and that sufficed. One of the great 
mysteries of the American life is the 
identity of the young men who inhabit 
the pie-wagons—whence they come and 
whither they go. 

“IT am going to depart this afternoon 
at five-thirty in the p. mM. for Greater 
New York City, Rowley,” said Mr. 
Gubb. “I’m going into the professional 
business of deteckative there.” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Mr. Row- 
ley, with every evidence of delight. 
“That’s fine, Gubb—fine for me. I’m 
fired.” 

“Real actually?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Mike got hot at me,” said Rowley 
carelessly. ‘Said I had too many girls 
clustering around the old pie-cart. Oh, 
it don’t worry me! I'll be glad to hit 
Broadway again. I’ve been homesick 
for the old town, Gubb, and I’ve been 
meaning to go back there—been saving 
my cash for a couple of months. So 
now I hit the iron trail for the big 
town.” 

“When do you aim to start off from 
here?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Five-thirty to-day,” said Rowley 
jauntily. ‘We'll be trainmates, Philo. 
Maybe I can show you something about 
the big town when 
we get there. But 
say, what is the idea 
of taking a job on 
the police here if 
you are going away 
so soon?” 

“T aim to com- 
plete up the case 
before I depart off,” 
said Mr. Gubb. 


“Into the deteckative business as I have heretofore run it before now,” he said, “the 
public has been gladly welcome to attend onto all occasions.” 
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“What case?” asked Mr. Rowley 
promptly. 

“The case I was appointed onto the 
police-force to work up,” said Mr. Gubb ; 
and he would say no more. 

“Well, it looks as if you expected to 
get a hustle on,” said Rowley. “If I 
can help you, say the word; I haven't 
anything to do until train-time. It didn’t 
take me long to pack my baggage!” 

Mr. Gubb, in a few well-chosen words, 
told Rowley he needed no assistance and 
suggested that he was now ready to 
leave the room. Rowley arose from the 
edge of the trunk and went to the door. 

“See you on the train, then,” he said, 
and departed. 


R. GUBB, when his visitor had dis- 

appeared, gathered up his Corre- 
spondence School lessons and carefully 
raising the clothing that already filled the 
bottom of his trunk, tucked the lessons 
underneath. He did not want this most 
precious part of his stock-in-trade as a 
detective stolen. He buried them deep 
and replaced the clothing and then closed 
the lid of the trunk. Then he went out, 
locking the door, and descended to the 
street. 

Around the door a goodly crowd had 
already congregated, for it was now 
generally known that Philo Gubb had 
been appointed to the police-force, in a 
special detective capacity, and expecta- 
tion was keen. While no one but Mr. 
Gubb, Mr. Duff and Mr. Hetterbury 
knew that Mr. Hetterbury’s bonds had 
been stolen, the town had no doubt 
that Mr. Gubb had been appointed 
for some special reason, and every- 
one was deeply interested. As Mr. 
Gubb appeared in his Scottish High- 
lander disguise, there was a brief cheer, 
quickly silenced by those who felt the 
importance of the occasion; and as Mr. 
Gubb turned northward, the crowd fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance. 

Mr. Gubb’s intentions were, first, to 
see the box from which the bonds had 
been stolen; and second, to examine the 
house of Mr.. Hetterbury for evidences 
of the crime and any stray clues the 
burglar might have left. As he neared 
Mr. Hetterbury’s mansion, it became 
necessary to throw dust in the eyes of 
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those following him, and he walked on 
until he came to a convenient horse- 
block. On this he mounted and waited 
until the crowd was gathered around 
him. Then he spoke: 

“Into the deteckative business as I 
have heretofore run it before now,” he 
said, “the public has been gladly wel- 
come to attend onto all occasions. Into 
my unofficial capacity of free-lance 
private deteckative I hadn’t no right to 
send no one away from nowhere.” 

Cheers greeted this. 

“At the present moment of time, how- 
soever,” continued Mr. Gubb, “I’m into 
the police-force of the town of River- 
bank, Iowa, and as such it is my duty 
to one and all to proceed onwards onto 
the case in hand into a highly official 
sort of manner.” 

More cheers greeted this. 

“Therefore because of what I have 
already aforesaid mentioned,” said Mr. 
Gubb in a kind but firm tone, “I order 
one and all, and any others that-are here, 
to remain not further onward from here 
than this horse-block whilst I proceed 
where I am going to, under penalty of 
the law.” 

For a moment this seemed to cause 
some dissatisfaction, but the soberer 
heads of the crowd soon saw that the 
wish of Mr. Gubb was quite a proper 
one. After a little argument the solider 
citizens of the group walked up to Mr. 
Gubb and shook him warmly by the 
hand, congratulating him on the firm 
stand he had taken in the matter. They 
then ranged themselves across the side- 
walk even with the horse-block, forming 
a barrier beyond which they permitted 
no one to pass. Mr. Gubb gave this 
human barrier a glance of approval, and 
after doffing his Scotch cap in polite 
recognition, passed on up the street. He 
entered Mr. Hetterbury’s house and be- 
gan examining the premises. 


IE-WAGON ROWLEY, when he left 
Mr. Gubb’s room, strolled down the 
street in a careless manner, stopping to 
speak to all the citizens he knew, telling 
them of his recent discharge and bidding 
them a more or less lengthy farewell. 
In this manner he advertised his after- 
noon departure in the widest possible 
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manner, and so he proceeded until he 
came to his own room. He entered, 
hastily unstrapped his small trunk and 
from the leg of a pair of gray trousers 
drew a heavy pile of papers about a 
foot long and two inches thick. It was 
made up of ten bonds, of one thousand 
dollars each, of the P. & G. Railway. 
With a stealthy glance at the door to 
see that he was unobserved, Rowley 
tucked the bonds under his coat and 
hurried from the room. Once more he 
strolled through the streets, stopping to 
speak to any he knew, until he reached 
the corner of Main Street and the Av- 
enue. Here he mounted the stairs of 
the Opera House Block. He tried the 
knob of Mr. Gubb’s door, found the 
door locked and drew from his pocket 
a bunch of skeleton-keys. In a moment 
he had the door open. Locking it care- 
fully on the inside, he stepped straight 
to the trunk of Philo Gubb and, leaning 
down, raised the garments Mr. Gubb 
had carefully packed. Deep under these 
he slipped the bundle of bonds, re- 
placing the garments carefully. Then he 
left the room once more, again locking 
the door. 

As Rowley went down the stairs, he 
grinned to himself. He had chosen the 
safest place in which to hide the bonds. 
He grinned as he thought how the very 
detective that was tracking the thief 
would help him get the telltale loot out 
of Riverbank. And it was, indeed, a 
clever trick. If the bonds were dis- 
covered in Philo Gubb’s trunk, the de- 
tective would inevitably be suspected of 
the crime. Mr. Gubb’s perfectly honest 
departure from Riverbank would be- 
come the flight of a criminal. 


T Mr. Hetterbury’s, Mr. Gubb pro- 

ceeded according to the rules laid 
down in the twelve correspondence les- 
sons. Mr. Hetterbury gave him every 
assistance, showing him the tin document- 
box and telling him exactly what the 
bonds looked like, how he came by them, 
how his cousin happened to owe Mr. 
Hetterbury money, who the cousin was, 
where he was and also twenty or thirty 
incidents of the childhood of Mr. Het- 
terbury and the cousin. He then branched 
off into a history of his father’s and 
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aunt’s early life, related a few incidents 
of his grandfather’s career, and gave 
his opinion of the city government, the 
police-force, the marshal, politics in 
general, the federal reserve system, the 
European war, and nearly everything 
else except the probable state of the 
Delaware peach-crop. That, I presume, 
he felt Mr. Gubb knew was—as usual 
—ruined. 

The net result was that Mr. Gubb 
was deeply impressed by the fact that 
Mr. Hetterbury was not only a very 
nervous but a very talkative man, but 
this did not come under the head of 
“New Information,” because Mr. Gubb 
had already learned this while papering 
Mr. Hetterbury’s walls. What Mr. Gubb 
did learn was that the tin document- 
box had been pried open with some stiff 
steel instrument. The evidence indicated 
that the instrument was a letter-opener, 
because Mr. Hetterbury’s letter-opener 
lay on his desk, sadly bent and scarred. 

Other than this, there was no evidence 
whatever. Not a finger-print marked 
either the document-box or the letter- 
opener; nor had the thief dropped a 
button. This latter inclined Mr. Gubb 
to believe the thief was an amateur, for 
thieves and other criminals usually leave 
a button with a bit of coat-cloth at- 
tached, in order to give the detectives 
a fair chance. On the other hand, the 
fact that the door had been opened with 
a skeleton-key (since there was no mark 
of a jimmy anywhere about the prem- 
ises) suggested that the thief was a 
professional. The net result was that 
Mr. Gubb secured no clue whatever at 
Mr. Hetterbury’s home. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” 
asked Mr. Hetterbury nervously. “Think 
you'll catch the fellow? Think you'll 
get my bonds back?” 

Mr. Gubb smiled. 

“As a deteckative connected up with 
the police-force of Riverbank,” said Mr. 
Gubb, “I cannot report to an individual 
person until I have reported up to the 
head of the police-force, which I shall 
do onto the railway depot station plat- 
form at five-thirty p. M. this afternoon 
if not sooner than before then.” 

“But what do you think?” asked Mr. 
Hetterbury. “Can I hope?” 
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“Into the human breast,” said Mr. 
Gubb with an enigmatical smile, ‘no 
deteckative would advise hope to discon- 
tinue off from springing eternally, like 
the poet says.” 

With this, Mr. Hetterbury had to be 
satisfied. Mr. Gubb left the premises 
and was proceeding toward the horse- 
block where the human barrier still held 
back the crowd, when Mr. Duff, seated 
in a livery-rig, drove up to the side of 
the walk. 

“Hey, Gubb!” he called. “Get in 
here! Time is short and you haven't 
much to waste ; you can’t spend precious 
time walking around. I’ve hired this 
rig, and I’m going to drive you where- 
ever you want to go.” 

Mr. Gubb hesitated. He didn’t want 
to go anywhere. He had, so far, not the 
slightest idea who had stolen the bonds 
or where they were. What he wanted 
more than all else was time to think. 
He looked at the horse. 

“Do you know where Peter J. Scum- 
mins lives at?” he asked finally. 

“Scummins? Scummins? No, I don’t 


think I ever heard of him. Where does 
he live?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr 
never heard of him neither.” 


Gubb. “I 


Nor had he. No one had. Mr. Gubb 
had invented the name while he thought. 
It was an inspiration of the moment. 

“Then you might drive me out onto 
the Five Mile Road,” he said, “‘because 
maybe old Orley Bates knows. Do you 
know where Orley Bates lives at?” 

“Sure! That’s one thing I do know,” 
said Mr. Duff eagerly. “Who is this 
Scummins man?” 

“About the Scummins man,” said Mr. 
Gubb, “I don’t know nothing of no sort 
whatever. I’ve got to think about him 
in a meditative manner before I say 
nothing more about him. Kindly remain 
silent until I speak something.” 

Saying this, Mr. Gubb climbed into 
the buggy and settled back in a med- 
itative pose, and Mr. Duff drove off. 
The human barrier and the eager crowd 
were thus left to hold the street alone 
unaware of Mr. Gubb’s departure, and 
they remained faithfully at their post 
until well along toward train-time that 
afternoon, when they gradually lost in- 
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terest in detective matters and faded 


.away to other affairs. 


M®& DUFF was deeply impressed by 

Mr. Gubb’s deep meditations. From 
time to time he glanced at Mr. Gubb 
hopefully, but the great detective re- 
mained lost in thought. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Gubb was going over the 
twelve correspondence lessons, trying to 
remember what they advised when there 
was no clue, no trace of the criminal 
and nothing whatever to work with, on 
or from. He could not remember that 
the twelve lessons dealt with any such 
case. A clue was always supposed to 
exist. 

Mr. Duff, Mr. Gubb and the livery-rig 
reached Mr. Orley Bates’ place on the 
Five Mile Road at exactly twelve o’clock, 
just as Mr. Bates was sitting down to 
dinner. It was a boiled dinner of large 
proportions, and there was ample for 
a dozen harvest-hands; and Mr. Orley 
Bates, with his well-known hospitality, 
invited Mr. Duff and Mr. Gubb to par- 
take, which they did. 

“Mr. Bates,” said Mr. Gubb, ‘do 
you remember the memory of any in- 
dividual person named or known as 
Peter J. Scummins?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Bates. 

“You didn’t never have nobody named 
with that cognomen working for you, 
hey?” 

“Never heard the name in my life 
before,” said Mr. Bates. 

“Then I'll have to search elsewhere 
to look for some knowledge of informa- 
tion regarding of him,” said Mr. Gubb, 
and that was the last anyone in River- 
bank, or outside of it, ever heard of that 
particular Peter J. Scummins. 

The drive back to town was unevent- 
ful, except that the livery-horse from 
time to time stopped short in the road 
while it attempted to scratch a horse- 
fly off its abdomen with its off hind hoof, 
but this is a minor matter and not actu- 
ally an integral part of the mystery of 
Mr. Hetterbury’s bonds. It is simply 
thrown in as local color, and to show 
that the author knows something about 
horses, livery-horses in particular. 

When the rig reached Riverbank, how- 
ever, Mr. Gubb—who had remained in 











deep thought throughout the ride home 
—requested Mr. Duff to drive to the 
Opera House Block. While Mr. Duff 
remained below to curb the fiery an- 
imal between the shafts, Mr. Gubb 
mounted the stairs and unlocked the 
door of his room. He walked straight 
to his desk and looked for the twelve 
correspondence lessons, but remembering 
he had packed them in the trunk, he 
went to the trunk and knelt beside it. 
He dug his arms into the clothing that 
half filled the trunk, and a look of sur- 
prise, tinged with questioning of the un- 
known, came upon his face. His hand 
had touched something he did not rec- 
ognize by the sense of touch. He raised 
one end of the pile of clothing and 
looked. There, at the very bottom of 
the trunk, lay a pile of bonds; and the 
face of the top bond of the pile stated 
in an ornate but easily readable manner, 
that it was a bond for one thousand 
dollars issued by the P. & G. Railway! 
Mr. Gubb raised the bundle and ran 
through the bonds. There were ten of 
them. 

Mr. Gubb replaced the bonds, packed 
the trunk with his remaining posses- 
sions, locked and strapped it. This oc- 
cupied a good half-hour, and when it 
was completed, he went down to Mr. 


Duff. 


“Well, what luck?” asked Mr. Duff 
nervously, for the time was flying 
rapidly. 

“Most satisfactory excellent,” said 


Mr. Gubb gravely. “All is proceeding 
into the best possible kind of manner, 
Mr. Duff.” 

Notwithstanding this brave remark, 
Mr. Gubb was exceedingly puzzled. How 
had the bonds come into his trunk? 
Why had they been put there? 

“Drive to Dorman’s Livery, Feed and 
Sale Stable,” he said when Mr. Duff 
asked to be directed, and Mr. Duff 
obediently followed the order as given. 
The words Mr. Gubb spoke at the livery- 
stable were simple: 

“Dorman, take my trunk to the sta- 
tion of the railway depot right away at 
once. I want to catch the five-thirty 
P. M. train this afternoon.” 

“Right!” said Dorman, and then he 
yelled into the interior of the stable: 
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“Mike! while you are out with the hurry- 
up wagon, stop at Gubb’s in the Opera 
House Block and fetch his trunk to 
the depot.” 

“Where now?” asked Mr. Duff. 

“To the railway station depot,” said 
Mr. Gubb. “I don’t want I should 
miss the train.” 

“But this case,” said Mr. Duff anx- 
iously. “You've got two hours and a 
half yet. Aren’t you going to work on 
the case ?” 

“The case,” said Mr. Gubb with dig- 
nity, “is completely all worked out into 
my mind.” 


“Solved?” cried Mr. Duff with 
amazement. 
“It is entirely solved up,” declared 


Mr. Gubb. 

“That’s marvelous!” cried Mr. Duff. 
“Solved—and you and I doing nothing 
but driving into the country to see a 
man that didn’t know a thing about it! 
Gubb, you are a wonder! I wish you 
wouldn’t leave town. We need you here. 
You could stay on this police-force the 
rest of your life! Solved, and I saw 
you doing it and didn’t even know you 
were making progress. It is wonderful 
—wonderful!” 

“Deteckative science when properly 
pursued fills the unknowing mind with a 
sense of that sort of kind,” said Mr. 
Gubb simply. 

“Well, where are the bonds, and who 
stole them?” asked Mr. Duff. 

“You'll know that immediately when 
the proper period of time to know it 
arrives here,” said Mr. Gubb. 


EAVING Mr. Gubb at the station, 

Mr. Duff rapidly drove uptown to 
the office of the Zagle’s rival. Here 
he announced with pride that the bond- 
mystery was solved, and—as the editor 
knew nothing of the bond mystery— 
Mr. Duff had to explain and give all 
the details. He was, however, unable 
to give the solution of the mystery, since 
he did not know it himself; and he 
advised the editor to have a reporter at 
the station, as Mr. Gubb must unfail- 
ingly make his report before he took 
the five-thirty train. It thus became 
known throughout downtown Riverbank 
that there was a mystery and that Mr. 
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Gubb had solved it and that Mr. Gubb 
was leaving the town, and half the down- 
town male population of Riverbank 
gathered at the station before five 
o’clock. 

Never had Mr. Gubb felt his popu- 
larity as then. Five hundred men shook 
his hand, and Mr. Gubb was a noble 
figure as he stood in his Scotch High- 


land costume in their midst, towering’ 


half a head above them. But he seemed 
uneasy. His eye kept roving here and 
there, and his long neck craned like 
that of a flamingo. Suddenly he smiled. 

“Gentlemen and ladies and Mr. Duff,” 
he said, “you have been waiting here for 
to see the finish-up of a bond-case I have 
been working onto as a member of the 
police-force of the town of Riverbank, 
Iowa, and I couldn’t tell you the final 
end of the fini- of it because it hadn’t 
come yet, but now it is finally ended up 
at last. Mr. Duff, here are the keys of 
my trunk. The ten thousand dollars in 
bonds will be found into the bottom of 
it.” 

A loud clapping of hands greeted this, 
as when a prestidigitator has completed 
a successful exposition of his skill. Mr. 
Gubb held up his hand for silence. 

“One moment of time!” he begged. 
“Mr. Duff, onto my trunk, marked with 
my name onto the baggage-truck yonder, 
is a baggage-tag. Please to look at it 
and say what it says?” 
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Mr. Duff examined the tag. 
“It says ‘544,368, Riverbank to 
Chicago,’ ” he reported. 

“And what does the tag on _ that 
smallish little trunk beside it say?” 
asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Why, let’s see: this one says ‘432,- 
798, Riverbank to New York,’” said 
Mr. Duff. 

“And my destination that [ am going 
to is New York,” said Mr. Gubb. ‘“Some- 
body that is going to Chicago has 
changed the tags onto my trunk and his, 
because he knew the bonds were in my 
trunk and wished to desire to get 
it at Chicago, letting his trunk go with 
me to New York. Mr. Duff, arrest that 
young male man in the straw hat.” 

Rowley,—we do not know his other 
name,—who had been leaning against 
the baggage-truck, made one attempt to 
dodge through the crowd, but a dozen 
hands grasped him. Mr. Duff opened 
Mr. Gubb’s trunk and retrieved the 
stolen bonds and locked the trunk again. 
The baggage-man changed the checks 
on the trunks. The five-thirty came 
thundering into the station, and Mr. 
Gubb climbed aboard. The crowd 
cheered. On the rear platform, his kilts 
flapping around his bare knees, Mr. 
Gubb waved farewell and thus passed 
out of sight around the curve toward 
Derlingport. It was Riverbanks’ last 
glimpse of Philo Gubb! 
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HE foremost of the “children” 
is Peter Guthrie, the son of 
a New York physician who 
has been endowed with mil- 
lions to study disease. A 
Rhodes scholarship takes 
Peter to Oxford. His roommate there is 
Nicholas Kenyon, an elegant member of 
that class of aristocratic roguery that 
lives by its wits. 
“What's this deviltsh | eames that 
hangs to you?” asks Nick 


and sees Peter. “I don’t give my daugh- 
ter to a man who shares her with women 
like Papowsky,” he tells Peter. “Con- 
sider yourself free.” 
Peter cannot explain the situation 
without violating his brother’s confidence 
and so he is forbidden to see Betty. 
Townsend’s stand determines Peter to 
get on better terms with his own father. 
That night he gues to his father’s library 
to wait for his return from a scientific 
meeting. There he meets 
Graham, who seems anx- 





one night when Peter re- 
fuses to accompany him. 
Peter explains: “The 
whole thing comes to this, 
Nick: The girl I marry is 
going to be clean. I be- 
lieve in fairness. I’m 
going to be clean, too.” 
The other 
are a brother, Graham, 





The Preceding 
Chapters of 
“The Sins of 

“children” the Children”’ 


ious and distrait. Peter 
finds that his brother has 
forged their father’s check 
for three thousand dollars 
to pay debts he has made. 
When Dr. Guthrie comes 
in Graham confesses. The 
father is suddenly 
shrunken and old. He 
makes out a good check 








already a broker in Wall 
Street; a sister, Belle, a 
débutante of the year before; and a 
younger sister, Ethel, still in school. All 
have been brought up by an indulgent 
mother, because their father has been ab- 
sorbed in his work. 

The Guthries, with Betty Townsend, 
a friend of Belle’s, visit Oxford. Belle 
falls in love with Kenyon, and before 
they leave, Peter wins Betty’s consent to 
marry him. 


Nick immediately scents danger to his 
plans to live off Peter and takes the 


young American to the home of his 
father, Lord Shropshire, where “Baby” 
Lennox, a mysterious beauty, also of the 
parasite type, is a guest. She readily 
agrees to help save Peter from marriage. 
But her clever advances fail. 


N New York, Graham Guthrie visits a 

gambling apartment recommended by 
the English profligate. There a gazelle- 
eyed dancer pleads with him to save her. 
Graham establishes her in an apartment. 
Shortly after that Peter comes home, 
bringing Nick for a visit. 

Nick now finds a second obstacle to 
his plans. Graham is worried over the 
expense of his apartment and what to do 
with the dancer. He does not dare to go 
to his father. Nick decides to show the 
dancer up to Graham and rid him of her. 
So he persuades Peter to go with him 
and Graham to the gambling apartment. 
There Nick soon proves to Graham that 
his dancer has fooled him. 

Two men block the passage out. 
Angered, Peter fights them out of the 
way and hurries to the street hatless and 
disheveled. There Nick calls, “Come on, 
or Papowsky will make it hot for us.” 
And Betty’s father, going home late 
from his club, hears the evil name, looks 
at the youths just come out from there, 


for the same amount and 
gives it to Graham. Then he sinks into 
his chair, weeping. 


WHILE the tragedy of the brothers 
has been going on, Nick has made 
Belle tell him that she loves him, without 
binding himself to anything definite. And 
Ethel, the youngest, has been secretly 
allowing the youth next door to enter 
her room by a rope ladder every even- 
ing, feeling that she is carrying on a very 
smart affair, till suddenly the youth tells 
her he will not come any more. 

Kenyon now receives news of his 
father’s death. The night before he 
leaves for England he makes passionate 
love to Belle, and she is only saved from 
him by the chance appearance of her 
father. In a fury at this, Kenyon dopes 
some liquor he has induced Peter to 
drink, and when Peter is in an almost 
insensible condition puts him into a 
taxicab and turns him over to a street- 
walker with directions to take him home. 
This woman, Nellie Pope, takes Peter to 
her apartment and puts him to bed. 

Next day he is still ilt and unconscious. 
Nellie is frightened, and finding Graham’s 
address from a letter in Peter’s pocket, 
summons him. Graham calls in a doctor 
and then goes to Kenyon’s rooms and 
gives him a thorough thrashing. 

Peter recovers in a day or two and 
Graham takes him home. Peter learns 
of what Kenyon has done to him; and 
he realizes, with horror of the possible 
consequences, that he has spent two days 
in the home of a woman of the streets. 
The only grain of comfort in his situa- 
tion is a letter of apology and reinstate- 
ment from Ranken Townsend—for Gra- 
ham has gone to Townsend and has con- 
fessed that it was purely on his account 
that Peter had gone to Papowsky’s house. 
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Y letting his brother go at that 
moment, Peter did a very un- 
wise thiig. He was still weak 
and ill. His brain, which had 
not fully recovered frc the effects of 
Kenyon’s poisonous mixture, was in no 
condition to be tortured by solitary 
thought. He needed to be kept away 
from self-analysis—to be set to work on 
the ordinary commonplaces of everyday 
life. Most of all, it required to be put 
to rest by sleep. 

Left to himself, Peter sat down, almost 
in the dark, with his arms folded, his 
legs stuck out and his chin buried in his 
chest, and thrashed the tired machinery 
of his brain into action. All that had 
1appened in the last forty-eight hours 
coming on top of the suffering that he 
had undergone through having been sep- 
arated from Betty and having failed to 
bring about the new relationship with his 
father, upon which he had set his heart, 
gradually became distorted. He began 
to look at everything through an enor- 
mous magnifying-glass and to see him- 
self, not as one whose loyal, simple and 
unsuspicious nature had been taken ad- 
vantage of by Kenyon, but as a common 
drunken creature who had to be lifted 
into a cab and who had spent two nights 
in the apartment of a .woman of the 
street. He began to look at himself with 
so deep a humiliation and disgust that 
the mere thought of his ever again hold- 
ing Betty in his arms seemed outrageous. 
And having by stages, made con- 
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ceivable by the condition of his health 
and the strain that had been put upon 
him by all the things that had happened 
since his return from England, come up 
to this morbid and hyperconscientious 
point in his self-condemnation, he stood 
up suddenly, obsessed by a new and ap- 
palling thought. He said to himself: 
“I’m not only unworthy of Betty; I’m 
unclean, and so unfit to live.” 

Having seized at that idea with the 
avidity and even triumph that comes with 
a sudden disorder of the understanding, 
Peter began to dramatize his death—to 
ask himself how to make it most effective. 
Then his father entered his thoughts. 
“Ah!” he cried inwardly. ‘‘Father—it’s 
Father who is responsible; it’s Father 
who must be made to pay! I’m his eldest 
son. He’s very proud of me. He shall 
come into the room to-night in which he 
spends all his time for the benefit of other 
men’s sons, and find the one he neglected 
lying dead on the floor. That’s it! Now 
I’ve got it! There’s a hideous irony 
about this that’ll sink into even his cu- 
rious mind. I’d like to be able to see his 
face when he finds me. There’d be just 
a little satisfaction in that.” 

There was a _ revolver somewhere 
among his things. He had bought it 
when he went camping during one of 
his vacations from Harvard. He hadn't 
seen it for several years. With feverish 
haste he instituted a _ search, 
through one drawer after another, fling- 
ing his collars and socks and all his per- 


going 
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sonal things aside, talking in a half- 
whisper to himself, until, with a little 
cry of glee, he found the weapon, along 
with a box of cartridges. He loaded it, 
with the most scrupulous care, slipped it 
into his pocket and crept out of the room 
and downstairs. 

The door of the drawing-room was 
ajar. He heard laughter and the inter- 
mingling of voices and some one saying 
“Good-by.” He dodged quickly past, 
through the library and into the room in 
which he had last stood with his hand on 
the shaking shoulders of his father. He 
would give him something to weep about 
this time—yes, by Jove, he would! He 
would make him wake up at last to the 
fact that his sons were human beings and 
needed to be treated as such! 

He welcomed the fact that away in 
the distance a storm had broken with 
the deep artillery of thunder, and that 
already heavy rain was swishing down 
on the city. It fitted into his half-mad- 
dened mood. 

He shut the door. He walked quickly 
about the room, speculating as to the 
most effective place to be found out- 
stretched. He made a decision, and then, 
so that there might be no loophole for 
his father, sat down to write a final in- 
dictment. 

Time fled away. Peter covered page 
after page of note-paper, pouring out all 
his soul, making a great appeal for the 
right treatment of Graham and his 
sisters, and finally signing his name, 


having scrawled in his large, round writ- 
ing: “This is my protest.” 

The storm had come nearer. Outbursts 
of thunder rolled over the house, fol- 
lowed by stabs of lightning. 

He then deliberately placed himself 
on the chosen spot, cocked the revolver 
and put the cold barrel to his temple. 

There was a sort of scream. 

Peter swung round, with his nerves 
jangling like a wire struck suddenly with 
a stick. 

There stood his father, unable to form 
a sentence, his face gray, his eyes dis- 
tended and his arms thrown out in front 
of him. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


ETER was angry, like a child dis- 
turbed just at the moment when he 
was planning a surprise. 

“Why couldn’t you have come in five 
minutes later?” he cried out with queer 
petulance. 

The Doctor tottered forward and 
peered into his son’s face. “Why were 
you going to do that? Tell me, tell 
me!” 

“You'd have found it all there,” said 
Peter, pointing to the pages which he 
had left on the desk. “Not very nice 
reading, I can assure you. But if you 
want me to tell you instead, I will. And 
then you can see how a man dies, instead 
of finding him dead. Perhaps this is the 
best way, after all.” 
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He went to the door and locked it, 
still holding the revolver. The sight of 
his father did not stir any pity or sym- 
pathy in his heart. On the contrary, it 
added to the fever that had attacked his 
brain and acted as an irritant. He went 
back and stood in front of the gray man. 
There was an expression of contempt on 
his altered face. The pattering of heavy 
rain against the windows seemed to 
please him. Nature, like himself, seemed 
to have burst into open protest. 

“Sit down,”’ he said. 

The Doctor obeyed. The blaze in his 
son’s eyes contradicted his unnatural 
calmness. He had to deal with tem- 
porary madness. He could see that, and 
he was chilled with a sense of impending 
danger in which the most poignant solici- 
tude was mixed. 

“Now,” said Peter, weighing his words 
with odd deliberation, “you’re going to 
hear something that’ll shake you out of 
your smug self-complacency and your 
pitiful belief that everything is all right 
in this:house. You’re a good man, a 
better man than the average father. 
There’s nothing in your life that isn’t to 
your credit. Ever since you had children, 
you’ve worked like a dog to give them a 
better education than you had, and you’ve 
gone without things to provide us with 
money and make things easy. We all 
know that, and we’re grateful. We all 
know that we ought to be proud of you 
as a doctor—as a man who has made 
discoveries and added to the scientific 
knowledge of your profession. Well, we 
are proud of you. But in the last words 
that you’ll hear me speak, I’m going to 
tell you what you’ve failed to do—tell 
you why, in spite of all your kindness 
and unselfishness, not one of your chil- 
dren respects you or loves you, and why 
I, your eldest son, have got to put an end 
to myself because of your neglect.” 

Dr. Guthrie sprang to his feet. The 
calculated cruelty of this indictment was 
more than he could endure. “What does 
this mean?” he cried. “If you don’t re- 
spect and love me, the others do. In 
what way have I neglected you?” He 
stood up to Peter like a man whipped 
into sudden anger. 

Peter liked that. It meant that he 
could hit out and put facts into naked 
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words without feeling that he was ill- 
treating a weakling. ‘“That’s what I’m 
going to tell you,” he said. “But there’s 
lots of time, and I’m not going to leave 
anything out. What makes you think the 
others respect and love you? Do they 
ever tell you so? Do they ever tell you 
anything? Do they ever go out of their 
way to come in here for a little talk? 
And if they did come in, would you get 
out of your shell far enough for them to 
see that you’re a human being? Would 
you meet them halfway in their desire to 
get something besides your money from 
you? Have you ever once in your life 
been sufficiently inspired with a sense of 
your responsibility to make you get up 
and leave your work and come among us 
to play with our toys and get known? 
Have you ever once in all the years that 
we’ve been growing up been courageous 
or wise enough to take Graham or me for 
a walk and tell us any one thing that we 
ought to know? 

“In what way have you ever neglected 
us? In the most vital way of all. We 
could have done without your money and 
the education that you’ve been so de- 
lighted to give us. We could have done 
without comfort and servants and good 
food and easy times. They mean nothing 
in the sum total of things that count. 
Most men never have them at the begin- 
ning. They make them. What you've 
never given us is yourself. And we 
needed you. What you’ve never given us 
is common sense. You’ve been a good 
father in every unessential way, but no 
father at all in all that goes to make us 
men. 

“You’ve lived in a fool’s paradise. 
You’ve let us find our own way. You've 
not given us one human talk—one simple 
fact—one word of warning. You've 
utterly neglected us, because you’re a 
coward and you’ve hoped and trusted 
that others might tell us what you’ve been 
afraid to say. Afraid—to your own flesh 
and blood—think of it!” 


HE Doctor cried out again. He real- 
ized much of the truth of all this. To 
his wife he had many times confessed 
himself to be painfully shy, and had 
spent God knew how many anxious hours 
wondering how he could get to know his 





“All right, then, I’m not going to be the only one to pay. 


The sins of the children are brought about by 


the neglect of the fathers, and we'll go and stand together before the Judge 


to-night.” .... 


boys. But it was too much to stand and 


be whipped by his son. 

“There are thousands of fathers who 
hold my views and act as I have acted,” 
he said. 

“And there are so many thousands of 
sons who have to pay for those views 
while you and men like you spend your 
lives in trying to save them.” 

The Doctor drew in his breath sharply. 
“‘Wh-what d’ you mean?” he stammered. 

“Ah! that gets you, doesn’t it? Now 
you’re beginning to see what I’m driving 
at, aren’t you? Put your mind back to 


He raised the revolver. 


the night you found Graham here with 
You saved him from forging your 


me. 
But what led 


name, and that was good. 
him up to that? Did you ask yourself? 
Did you go to Graham and gain his con 
fidence? Did you wonder whether there 
was a woman behind it all who would 
never have come into his life if you had 
dealt by him like a man and a father ?- 
the sort of woman who has made neces 
sary these things round your laboratory 
and caused you to bend over your experi 
ments for years and years.” 
“Good God! What do you mean?” 
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Peter raised his voice. ‘Why should 
your sons be immune? What have you 
ever done to render them so? Why am I 
now standing here with this revolver in 
my hand? Look at me! A few hours 
ago I had health and everything in the 
world that makes life worth living, ex- 
cept a father. At this moment, because 
’*ve never had a father, I believe I should 
be a criminal if I married the girl I love ; 
and so I’m going to kill myself.” 

“Why? What have you done?” 

“T’ve been two nights in the home of 
the sort of-woman whose work you are 
trying to undo.” 

The Doctor staggered and then rose 
up in his wrath. “You.have? You, my 
son—with such a mother—with such 
home influence! You mean to tell me 
that you’ve descended to such depths of 
immorality that you’ve gone back on 
everything that your education has made 
of you? It’s unthinkable—unbelievable. 
You must be a mere animal to have done 
such a thing.” 

A cry of pain and rage rang out. The 
injustice of his father’s narrow, inhuman 
point of view, Peter’s inability to show, 
even by his impending death, that his 
father must wake up to his duty and 
stand by Graham and his sisters, sent 
the blood into Peter’s fevered brain. 

“My God!” he cried. “You dare to 
talk like that to me? You dare to kick 
me in the face after I’ve told you that 
I’m ignorant—without listening to my 
explanation as to how I got into that 
woman’s apartment? All right, then, I’m 
not going to be the only one to pay. You 
shall take your share of it. The sins of 
the children are brought about by the 
neglect of the fathers, and we’ll go and 
stand together before the Judge to-night 
for a verdict on that count.” 

He raised the revolver, aimed it at his 
father’s head, put his finger on the trig- 
ger— 

There was a blinding flash of light- 
ning. A yellow, quivering flame seemed 
to cut the room in half between the two 
angry men. 


N instant later the Doctor saw Peter 
standing with both hands over his 
face. The unfired revolver lay on the 
table in all its ugliness. And presently, 
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when he had realized what had happened, 
he went nearer. “God didn’t intend that 
you should do that,” he said. And then 
his voice broke and he went forward to 
put his arms round Peter’s shoulders. 
“Give me another chance, my boy!” he 
cried. “Give me another chance!” 

But before he could reach his son, the 
big, hurt boy crumpled and fell in a heap 
at his feet. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


OR three weeks Peter’s bedroom was 

the one room in the house to which 
the eyes of all the family were wholly 
turned. There, in the dark, he lay a vic- 
tim to an attack of brain-fever. Poor old 
Peter was ill, and the Doctor, who better 
than the rest knew that death has many 
doors through which life goes out, eyed 
with pathetic eagerness the specialist 
who had been called in. 

The little mother and Belle were 
joined at once by Betty, and the three 
women sat very close together, speaking 
and even thinking in whispers during the 
first two days. To the one whose first 
child he was and the one who waited to 
be his wife, Peter meant everything good 
that life had for them, and in their terror 
that he might be taken away, their imag- 
inations ran ahead, as they always do in 
moments of such poignant anxiety, and 
they were afraid to look out of the win- 
dow for fear they might see Death, 
kneeling at the gate. 


WHILE the shadow seemed to rest on 

his house, Dr. Guthrie did many 
things. First of all, he went over all the 
terrible words that Peter had said to him 


that unforgettable night. With great 
humbleness and deep emotion he accepted 
them as the truth. He sat for hours at his 
desk with his hands over his face and 
tears leaking through his fingers. Met- 
aphorically he placed his old hard-work- 
ing, concentrated self in the prisoner’s 
box and his new startled, humbled and 
ashamed self in the judge’s seat and 
summed up his life as a father. 

It was very plain that he had failed 
in his duty to his boys. He had made no 
great effort to conquer that queer shyness 
which had affected him from the begin- 





She told him how she felt about Kenyon. 


He had caught her young, she said—marvelously young. 


&, 


“And 


if he should ever come back to New York, all he’ll get from me will be two fingers.” 


ning. He had allowed his children to 
grow up to regard him as Bluebeard. 
He had thrown upon his wife’s slight 
shoulders all the onus of the responsi- 
bility for the human development of 
their character, and because she suc- 
ceeded while they were young he had, 
like a coward, neglected to step in and 
take upon himself his obvious duty when 
they had grown old enough to need more 
—much more—than the soft guiding 
hand of a mother. He had allowed them 
to make an early start,—the girls, as 
well as the boys,—without understanding 


the vital necessity of duty and discipline 
which he alone could inspire in them, 
because no man or woman in all the 
country, in any school or college, gave a 
single thought to either. He had hidden 
behind a hundred weak and foolish ex- 
cuses in order to avoid the so-called diffi- 
culties of speaking manfully to these two 
embryo men. He had permitted them to 
grow out of boyhood without giving them 
the benefit of his own uninitiated strug- 
gles, the simple warnings and facts that 
take the glamour away from temptation 
and make straight ways easy. He “took 
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chances,’ and hoped that some one else 
might by accident give them the facts 
or that they would find them out them- 
selves, as other young men were obliged 
to do—never mind how. 

Remorse and regret made hell for this 
man in those honest hours—this good, 
exemplary, distinguished, self-made man 
whose name would live by his profes- 
sional efforts and scientific discoveries 
and who had succeeded in everything ex- 
cept as a father. 

And then he called Graham into his 
room, and sitting knee to knee with his 
second son, was brave enough to tell him 
wherein he now knew that he had failed, 
and asked of him, as he had asked of 
Peter, another chance. It was a pa- 
thetic and emotional talk that these two 
had, during which both told the truth, 
hiding nothing, reserving nothing. The 
outcome of it was good for them both, as 
well as for Peter. They went together 
to see Nellie Pope and heard from her 
lips, to the Doctor’s unspeakable thank- 
fulness, that Peter was in no danger from 
her. From that time onward that little, 
kind, wretched girl became one of the 
Doctor’s patients in the proper hospital, 
eventually to be placed by him at work 
which removed the need for her follow- 
ing her chosen profession. 


INALLY the day came when Peter 

was able to receive visitors, and a 
very good day it was. The little mother 
went in first; she had the right. Peter 
was sitting in his dressing-gown by the 
window. To his intense relief he had 
just passed through the hands of a 
barber, whom he had asked to make 
him look a little less like a poet. He 
turned his head quickly toward the door 
as his mother went in. His old high 
spirits had returned. The sun was shin- 
ing and life looked very good. 

Peter’s imagination made him well 
aware of the fact that his mother had 
been through some of the most anxious 
hours of her life. He got up and went 
to meet her. He took her in his arms and 
held her very tight. What they said to 
each other was far too sacred to put into 
cold print. They spoke in undertone, be- 
cause the trained nurse kept a jealous eye 
upon her patient and moved in and out 
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to the dressing-room adjoining, “The ,in- 
terview was not allowed to be a long.one. 
The last thing that Peter said to his 
mother made her very happy. “I think 
that the Governor and I are pals,” he 
said. “I think we’ve found each other at 
last. Isn’t that just about the best thing 
you ever heard ?” 

In the afternoon Belle was allowed in. 
To his great relief she told him in her 
characteristic, concise way, how she felt 
about Kenyen. He caught her young, 
she said—marvelously young. ‘And if 
he should ever come back to New York, 
all he’ll get from me will be two fingers. 
I’ve quite recovered. So you may take 
that line out of your forehead, old boy. 
One of these days when you're out and 
about again, we’ll walk about four times 
round the reservoir and I’ll tell you 
something of what’s been going through 
my mind while you’ve been ill. In fact, 
we'll have a very substantial powwow 
about Nicholas Kenyon, and I don’t 
think we shall leave him quite as immac- 
ulate as he usually is, by the time we’ve 
finished, do you?” 

“No,” said Peter, “I don’t. All the 
same, I’m grateful to him for one thing. 
He has brought Father out of his shell— 
that’s about the best thing he ever did in 
his life.” 

A little later Ethel came in for a few 
minutes. She and Peter had not seen 
much of each other for a long time; but 
the talk she and Peter had that day 
established their friendship on a firm 
footing of intimacy and affection. 


HERE was something both amusing 
and touching in the way in which the 
two brothers met again. It was the next 


morning early. Peter was still in bed, 
with his hair all tousled and the remains 
of sleep still in the corners of his eyes. 
Graham had ten minutes before he was 
obliged to leave the house to go down- 
town. 

“Hello, old sport!” said Graham. 

“Hello, sonny! Rather a hot thing in 
ties, that, eh?” 

Graham cleared his throat and put his 
hand rather self-consciously to the black- 
and-white effect newly designed by his 
pet firm of haberdashers. “I think it'll 
make the senior partner blink, all right,” 
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he said. ‘How d’you feel this morning ?” 

Peter showed his teeth. “I’m sitting 
up and taking nourishment. Probably 
before the end of the week you'll see me 
in shorts and a zephyr, sprinting round 
the park before breakfast.” 

“T’d like to,” said Graham, and he 
held out his hand. 

Peter took it and gave it a crunch 
which had in it nothing of the invalid. 
“Give my love to the subway,” he said, 
with a funny little laugh, “and my kind 
regards to Wall Street.” 

Graham grinned, waved his hand and 
left the room. He found it necessary to 
blow his nose on his way downstairs. 
“Oh gee!” he said to himself. “Oh gee! 
Only think if Peter had—” He didn’t 
allow himself to finish the thought. 

And then came Betty, and the way in 
which she and Peter came together,—the 
way she waited for him only a step or 
two from the door,— inarticulate in their 
love and thankfulness, was too much 
even for the trained nurse, to whom love 
and death and the great hereafter were 
commonplaces. She withdrew to the 
dressing-room and stayed there for a 
whole solid quarter-hour, eliminating 
herself with a tactfulness for which Peter 
blessed her and made Betty her friend 
for all time. 

“My dear!” said Peter. “We shall 
have to begin all over again. We're al- 
most strangers.” 

But Betty shook her head. ‘No,’ she 
said. “No, there hasn’t been one moment 
during all this time that I haven’t been 
with you.” 

And Peter nodded. 
true,” he said. ' 

And then they sat down very close to- 
gether, and the things they said to each 
other are lost to the world, because we 
joined the nurse in the next room and 
shut the door. 


“That’s dead 


CHAPTER XLV 


T happened that the anniversary of 
Doctor and Mrs. Guthrie’s wedding- 
day—they had been married twenty-eight 
years—fell on a Sunday that year. 
The night before, at dinner, the little 
mother, thankful and happy at having 
Peter .back again at the table, asked a 
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favor. In having to ask it, instead of 
simply saying that she desired her chil- 
dren to go with her to church the next 
morning, she proved her knowledge of 
the fact that she had joined the ranks of 
mothers whose children have outgrown 
them. f 

Mrs. Guthrie was, however, one of 
those rather rare women who grow old 
gracefully. The hand of time, with 
whose natural treatment she had made 
no sort of endeavor to combat, had added 
to her beauty. Optimism, a steady faith 
in God and His goodness, and the un- 
usual gift of accepting whatever came to 
her without kicking against the pricks, 
had mellowed her. It was without any 
of the spirit of martyrdom which cakes 
the nature of those women who have not 
been able to acquire the best sort of phil- 
osophy, that she frankly made this very 
natural and easily fulfilled desire a favor. 
Peter was well again, and she wanted to 
kneel before the altar of the Great Father 
and give thanks, surrounded by her 
children, on the anniversary of the day 
that made her a wife. 

The family had grown out of the habit 
of going to church; Belle was tired, as 
a rule, after a late Saturday night ; Gra- 
ham was an inveterate week-ender ; Ethel 
was a modernist ; and Peter played golf ; 
and so when they all agreed without any 
argument, the little mother was almost 
as surprised as she was delighted. 

The conspiracy of silence which the 
family had tacitly agreed upon during 
their recent trouble, in order to spare her 
from unhappiness, left Mrs. Guthrie 
wholly without any knowledge of the 
fact that they were all glad of an excuse 
to join her in church, because they all 
felt a curious eagerness to listen to the 
simple, beautiful service with which 
they had grown up and to kneel once 
more—more humbly and sincerely than 
ever before—in the house of the God 
who had been instrumental in their va- 
rious escapes. 

It would have been better if Mrs. 
Guthrie had not been so carefully 
shielded, if she had been made to share 
the blame, with the Doctor, at any rate 
for the mistakes which the two girls had 
made. For she had let go the reins of 
duty and discipline with which she had 
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held them in their early years and had 
given them their heads; she had not been 
strong enough and wise enough to main- 
tain over Belle and Ethel, without auto- 
cratically putting a stop to their having 
“a good time,” the authority of respect, 
won by love and the exercise of sympathy 
and common-sense ; she had been content 
to slip into a position that allowed these 
high-spirited girls to say to themselves 
quite early in their lives: “Oh, poor dear 
little Mother doesn’t understand. She 
doesn’t know anything that modern girls 
have to go through.” Mrs. Guthrie was 
shielded because it was understood that 
she was a sort of sleeping partner—not 
an active member of the firm. She was 
regarded as so sweet and soft and old- 
fashioned that she couldn’t possibly ap- 
preciate the conditions of the times in 
which the girls lived. Their early posi- 
tions had become reversed. It was the 
girls who mothered their mother. 


t was a strangely silent party that re- 
turned home that Sunday morning, 
headed by the Doctor and the little 
mother. Betty had been invited by Mrs. 
Guthrie to join them, and was to stay to 
lunch. It was while they were in the hall, 
and just as Betty had gone upstairs with 
Mrs. Guthrie, that the Doctor turned 
quickly. “I want you all to come to my 
room,” he said. “I wont keep you more 
than a few moments.” He led the way. 
Wondering what was going to happen, 
but taking trouble to avoid catching each 
other’s eyes, Peter, Graham, Belle and 
Ethel followed their father across the 
library into the room which, for the two 
boys, had associations that they were 
never likely to forget, and which for 
the two girls had hitherto been a place 
to avoid. 

As soon as they were in the room, the 
Doctor shut the door and, from force of 
habit, went over to his desk. With one 
thin hand on it, and with a shaft of 
winter sun on a face that was very lined 
and pale, he stood there for a moment in 
silence. His lips trembled a little, but 
there was a look in his eyes behind those 
strong glasses that his children had never 
seen before. 

“Peter, Graham, Belle and my little 
Ethel,” he said brokenly, “I’m going to 
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ask you all on a day that means a great 
deal to your mother and to me, and so 
to you, to forgive me for not having 
been all that I ought to have been to you. 
I know that I’ve failed in my duty as a 
father. You have always been my most 
precious possessions, and it is for you 
that I’ve worked so hard and so closely ; 
but because of all that I went through 
as a child, and because I never struggled 
as I ought to have done to overcome a 
foolish shyness that has made me self- 
conscious, you and I have never been 
friends—have never understood each 
other. 

“T take all the blame for whatever you 
have done that has made you suffer, and 
of which you are ashamed. Very humbly 
I stand before you now and ask you, as I 
asked Peter, here, in this room, to give 
me another chance. Let’s make a new 
beginning from to-day, with the knowl- 
edge that I love you better than any- 
thing in the world. I want you all to 
meet me halfway in the future, to look 
upon me no longer as the shy, unsympa- 
thetic, unapproachable man who by acci- 
dent is your father, but as your closest 
and most intimate friend, whose best and 
dearest wish is to help you and listen to 
your worries and give you all the advice 
in his power. I want this room to be the 
place to which you'll always come with 
the certain knowledge that you’ll be wel- 
comed by me with the greatest eagerness 
and delight. Don’t let there be anything 
from to-day onward that you can’t tell 
me. Promise me that. I—I’ve told my- 
self two or three times that it’s too late 
for me to be of any use to you—that hav- 
ing failed I coult never repair my mis- 
take or ever hope to win your confidence 
and friendship—” 


IS voice broke so badly that he was 

unable to speak, and the pain of 
this strange little scene was almost more 
than those young people could bear. It 
hurt them enough to stand facing a man 
who opened his soul for them to gaze 
into, especially when that man was their 
father. It was dreadful to see him 
blinded by tears in the middle of an ap- 
peal which they all realized called for 
such extreme courage and strength of 
character to make. 
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They all wanted to do something to 
help him and force him out of a hum- 
bleness that made them horribly self- 
conscious. It was Peter who did it. With 
two strides he stood at the Doctor’s side 
and put his arms round his shoulder. 

The Doctor looked up into the face 
of the big, tender fellow whose eyes 
were eloquent, and he smiled. Then he 
found his voice again and forced himself 
to the bitter end of what he had deter- 
mined to say. “Something in the way 
you’ve all treated me since Peter has 
been ill,” he said, “has given me hope. 
That’s why I put myself in your hands. 
Shall we make a new beginning? Will 
you take me into your friendship? Will 
you all give me another chance?” 

With a little cry from her heart Belle 
went forward and put her arms round 
her father’s neck; and Ethel, with hot 
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tears running down her face, crept up 
to him and put one of his hands to her 
lips. Graham bent over the other, which 
he held tight, and Peter, who had longed 
for this moment through all his illness, 
heard his voice break as he patted the 
Doctor on the back and said: “My dear 
old father!” over and over again. 


I? is to the thoughtlessness, cowardice 
and willful or accidental neglect on 
the part of parents that the sins of every 
child have been, are and must be due. 
For God’s sake, who loves little chil- 
dren, take heed, all you mothers. Wake 
to the knowledge of your imperative 
duty and responsibility, all you fathers. 
Don’t, oh don’t, ever be forced by your 
own incompetence and lack of imagina- 
tion to see those awful words Zoe Late 
stamped upon the walls of your home. 


THE BEAST 


A fine, virile story of the hard-rock men, in which 
a dramatic drilling-contest brings on the climax. 


By Johnston McCulley 








S the timekeeper threw up an 
A arm and shouted his warning, 
the Beast dropped his sledge 
and staggered. He would 
have fallen from the platform had not 
strong arms quickly supported him. He 
passed the back of one hand across his 
eyes, laughed raucously, shook off his 
friends and stepped forward to where 
his helper, Malcolm, had collapsed. 
“Forty-three inches and _ three-six- 
teenths!” the announcer was calling. 
Cheers from a thousand throats 
greeted the announcement, but they 
seemed to have no effect on the Beast. 
He turned his head once and grinned, 
and then stood looking down at his part- 
ner. 




















“What’s the matter of him?” he de- 
manded. 

“He'll be all right in a minute,” came 
the answer. “He’s tuckered out—all in.” 

The Beast sneered. 

“T thought I’d got a man for a part- 
ner. Tuckered out, is he? What is he, 
anyway—a baby?” 

“You don’t look as if you felt extra 
strong yourself, Beast.” 

“Strong, is it? I’m strong enough to 
knock together the heads of you and 
another like you!” 

There was no reply to this. ene 
one present believed the Beast could do 
as he boasted. So he turned away, leav- 
ing to others the task of restoring Mal- 
colm, and walked to the edge of the 
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platform, where he stood looking down 
at the crowd. 

They were jammed around the plat- 
form on every side: roughly dressed 
miners from the Old Dominion, “‘Globe’s 
meal-ticket,”’ and others from the new 
Inspiration over at Miami; bartenders 
with diamond rings that glistened like 
locomotive headlights; merchants of the 
town and their clerks; women who were 
decent; and women who were not and 
took care to advertise the fact. The 
Beast looked at them all, and sneered. 

He stood like a giant, his fists on his 
hips, his great breast heaving. It was 
the end of the rock-drilling contest, the 
greatest feature of the holiday celebra- 
tion, and the Beast and his helper had 
won. For fifteen minutes they had taken 
turns holding the drills and swinging the 
sledge. For fifteen minutes, without 
missing a stroke, they had driven the 
steel rods into the solid rock, while the 
water-boy, covered with dirt and ground 
rock, dashed cups of water into the hole. 
Dull drills had been whipped out and 
others inserted without the man with the 
sledge pausing in his work. There is 


no labor more exacting, more strength- 
robbing, more nerve-wrecking than this. 
There had been three other teams, but 


they had been outclassed. The year 
before, the Beast, with a different helper, 
had won the contest with a record of 
forty-one inches. This year he had 
done better with Malcolm, but because 
Malcolm had fainted at the end of the 
contest, the Beast sneered. And while 
he sneered he closed his eyes now and 
then and called all his strength into 
being to keep himself from collapsing. 
That was the Beast’s way. 

Three hundred dollars was the first 
prize. Everyone in the crowd knew how 
it would be spent. Even now, as he stood 
at the edge of the platform and received 
the plaudits of his friends, the Beast was 
thinking of it. The saloons and resorts of 
Globe would see a great time that night, 
for it was not only the three hundred 
dollars won by the Beast that would be 
spent, but hundreds of dollars that had 
been won through wagers on the contest. 

The Beast turned from the crowd and 
walked to the water-barrel. He plunged 
in his head and brought it out dripping. 
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He dashed the water from his eyes, shook 
his shoulders like a great dog and 
sprang down to one side of the platform 
to put on his shirt, for he had worked 
stripped to the waist. 

Malcolm was on his feet now—a 
weak, shaking Malcolm whose heart was 
still beating like a trip-hammer, but 
who smiled because of the victory he 
had helped win. Malcolm too was 
thinking of the three hundred dollars, 
and was speculating on spending his 
share of it, but in not quite the same 
way as the Beast. 

Beneath the platform they dressed. 
The Beast said nothing, but Malcolm 
knew that he was displeased. His eyes 
flashed, and there was a sneer on his 
lips. The chairman of te committee 
approached, and the Beast took the prize- 
money and signed the receipt, and Mal- 
colm signed also. The Beast had picked 
up his coat and put on his hat before 
Malcolm got into his shirt. Sitting on the 
end of a box, the Beast waited. 

“Goin’ to be all day?” he demanded. 
“Brace up and be a man, can’t you? 
You’ve made this firm a laughin’-stock 
the way it is—faintin’ like a baby after 
a little work like that. Must have a 
weak stomach!” 

“Tt wasn’t an easy fifteen minutes— 
and that sun is some hot down here in 
the creek-bed where we don’t get any 
air,’ replied Malcolm, trying hard to 
smile. 

“You didn’t happen to see me keel 
over, did you?” boasted the Beast. 

“It—it wasn’t the work altogether,” 
said Malcolm, lowering his voice. “Just 
at the last, about two minutes before we 
were done, you—you slipped a bit, Beast. 
Maybe you didn’t notice—but I got that 
blow on the upper arm.” 

“What’s that?” The Beast was on his 
feet; his manner was threatening. “You 
mean to say, you runt, that I missed the 
drill? I’ll twist the neck of you, you—” 

“Aw, now, Beast, what’s the differ- 
ence, since we’ve won? I’m not kickin’ 
if you did almost break my arm, am 
I? It glanced off and only raised a 
welt. But you hadn’t ought to kick be- 
cause I fainted. It sort of turned my 
stomach, that and the strain and all. 
It hurts like the devil yet.” 
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“You jus’ let me hear a word more 
of this!” the Beast threatened. “You 
jus’ let it get out that I missed the drill 
a stroke! Do it, and I’ll gouge your 
eyes out! I got a reputation—”’ 

“T don’t think anyone noticed it, 
Beast. We changed just then.” 

The Beast turned away, and Malcolm 
with great difficulty got his sore arm and 
shoulder into the shirt and picked up 
his hat. 

“Anyhow, Beast, we won and set a 
record,” he said. “And three hundred 
bones aint so bad for a quarter of an 
hour’s work. By the way, Beast, if— 
if it’s all right with you—I’ll take my 
share now. I got to—” 

“The fool gave it to me in hundred- 
dollar bills,” said the Beast. “We'll 
have to get it changed.” 

“All—all right, Beast,” Malcolm 
said. But there was sudden fear in 
his heart: he knew where and how the 
bills would be changed. 

They crept from behind the boxes and 
from beneath the platform, into a maze 
of their friends and admirers. Malcolm 
was in the background, ina way. It was 
the Beast who accepted congratulations 
and plaudits. The Beast made it appear 
that he had won the victory, that Mal- 
colm had been but a necessary evil, 
called for by the rules. 

It was the Beast who led the way to 
Broad Street and the nearest saloon. It 
was the Beast who refused to allow an- 
other to buy first, but told every man in 
the resort to call for what he wanted, 
and threw one of the hundred-dollar bills 
down for payment. When he got his 
change, he thrust it into a pocket un- 
counted, and allowed the others to buy, 
doing them, he felt, an honor to drink 
with them. Malcolm, shoved to the end 
of the bar almost like an outsider, was 
talking with an admirer who had been 
unable to get near the Beast. But Mal- 
colm was not drinking; he was taking 
cigars. 

The Beast led the way to another re- 
sort, and the crowd followed. The 
Beast made another hole in the hundred- 
dollar bill. Malcolm managed to get 
near him, and finally touched him on 
the arm. 

“Well?” the Beast demanded. 
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“Give me some money, Beast. I don’t 
want to look like a piker.” 

“Here’s twenty I’m not needin’ jus’ 
now, Malcolm.”. 

“But” 

“Run along and buy your friends a 
drink.” 

“But I’d—I’d like to have all my 
share, Beast.” 

“All your share!” The Beast threw 
back his head and roared. “And what 
do you call your share, runt? How much 
must I pay you for goin’ and faintin’ 
on my hands and almost disgracin’ the 
both of us? What?” 

He roared again, and the crowd 
roared with him, for they wanted to 
stand well with the Beast: he had 
money to spend. 

“I—I supposed I’d get half,’’ Mal- 
colm said. 

“What would you do with a hundred 
and fifty dollars?” the Beast demanded. 
“You’d spend it, wouldn’t you? Well, 
stick around. I'll spend it, and you'll 
get in on every round.” 

“I—I want to save some, Beast.” 

“Save prize-money?” 

“T’ve just got to save some!” 

“Keep on, and you wi// disgrace the 
firm. Save prize-money! You mean to 
tell me you went into that contest for 
profit? Why, you—” 

“TI just got to have all the money 
I can get my hands on this month, 
Beast. If it wasn’t for that, I’d let you 
spend it all.” 

“Maybe you’d like to try to take it 
away from me,” the Beast said angrily. 

“Aw, be fair, Beast.” 

“TI gave you twenty, didn’t I? Here’s 
another twenty. Now you get out of 
here—unless you want to keep your trap 
shut !” 

“T’ve—I’ve got to have more than 
this, Beast.” 

“Forty dollars is pretty high for 
faintin’. I may change my mind and 
take some of that away from you, if you 
don’t shut your mouth.” 

The crowd roared again. Malcolm’s 
face flushed as he faced the Beast de- 
fiantly. 

“IT worked as hard as you,” he said. 
“T drove that drill almost as far as you 
did. I changed without missin’ a stroke, 
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and I never once got in your way. And 
I didn’t miss the drill once, either. And 
—if I did faint, you know why. You 
smashed me on the arm.” 

The Beast flung men right and left 
and hurled glasses and bottles from the 
bar, as he roared in anger and sprang 
at the man before him. Malcolm, still 
weak and suffering from the blow of the 
sledge, could not get up both his. arms 
to ward off the attack. The Beast struck 
him in the face and cut his chee’. His 
second blow hurled the bleeding, sense- 
less form of Malcolm to a far corner of 
the saloon. 

The Beast glowered a moment in his 
rage, and then he laughed and turned 
back toward the bar, examining his 
knuckles. . 

“He had it comin’,” he explained. 
“Give us another round, you behind the 
bar !” 


’ 


T was the Beast’s night. The crowd 
followed him from one resort to an- 
other. Some there were who staggered. 
Here and there was one so far gone that 
he could not follow, and remained be- 
hind, waving a hand and calling, like 
a drowning man in the wake of a ves- 
sel that would not stop. But the Beast, 
head erect and eyes aflame, still led, still 
plied himself with cheap liquor, still 
talked the most and boasted the loudest 
and threatened the direst things. Many 
of those who followed would have beaten 
him, had he not been the Beast. They 
feared and hated, but because they could 
not conquer, they followed. 

At midnight the Beast met a man who 
suggested that he had staggered at the 
close of the afternoon’s contest. Him 
the Beast floored with a single blow that 
flattened forever the man’s nose. Then 
he went on his way, laughing like a fiend, 
swinging his great arms at his sides, now 
and then playfully hurling some com- 
panion from the walk to the middle of 
the street. 

They came to a saloon more preten- 
tious than the others, where such men 
as the Beast were not welcome. Fifty 
strong they invaded the place, and 
pushed the patrons against the wall. 
They demanded to be served; they were 
served, and they left behind them shat- 
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tered glasses and bottles on the floor. 

In front of the county jail they sang 
a chorus, and dared the Sheriff and his 
deputies to come out and place them 
under arrest. They made a mistake 
there: Globe had a real sheriff. 

The Sheriff appeared in the door. 

“Why the party?” he demanded. 

“Jus’ celebratin’,” responded 
Beast. “Got any objections?” 

“Not if your parents haven't,” said 
the Sheriff, easily. ‘‘But it’s time little 
boys were in bed. The curfew rang 
hours ago.” 

“Maybe you’d like to put us to bed,” 
said the Beast, in derision. 

“We're rather full-up to-night,” re- 
plied the Sheriff. “But I have one bed 
left, only it’s pretty hard. It’s on a 
cement floor, and you’d have to double 
up with half a dozen plain drunks. That 
wouldn’t do for you, Beast. You're a 
fancy drunk.” 

“You’re tootin’ I am! So you don’t 
want to put me to bed, eh?” 

“T don’t want to,” said the Sheriff, 
“since I’ll probably need the room be- 
fore daylight for some better citizen. 
3ut I'll do it if you insist. Only I’d 
advise you not to insist. I’m not feeling 
very well to-night, Beast, and I’m a bad 
man when my stomach gets riled. I 
understand you won the drilling con- 
test.” 

“You're tootin’ I did!” 

“Then let’s see you drill, Beast. Just 
drill to the corner and up Broad Street 
as far as you can—as far as your shack. 
say. That'll be some drilling for this 
hour of the night and you in your pres- 
ent condition. Drill a little, Beast!” 

The Beast was about to make reply, 
but his comrades surrounded him and 
reminded him of a few things—of how 
this Sheriff walked up to bold, bad men 
and took their guns away and slapped 
their faces, of how he whipped a strong 
man in a stand-up fight, and of how the 
judge of the Superior Court generally 
handed out long jail-sentences to those 
foolhardy enough to oppose officers of 
the law. 

“Drill!” the Sheriff commanded 
again; and the Beast drilled, with his 
crowd at his heels; nor did he stop until 
he was five blocks away and in the dis- 
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trict of cheaper saloons. The invasion 
of the “upper town” had been a miser- 
able failure. 

But here the Beast was in his element. 
Every bartender and hanger-on knew 
him. Every faro-dealer had handled his 
money and trembled to do it. Every 
proprietor had given him money and 
taken his I. O. U., and these the Beast 
religiously took up every pay-day, so 
that he kept his credit good. Newcomers 
joined the throng, and the real night 
began at three o’clock in the morning. 

At four o’clock the Beast, his pockets 
empty of money because of a faro-game, 
was in the middle of the street, roaring 
drunk but not staggering, shaking his 
great fists toward the heavens and call- 
ing on all to witness that every game in 
Globe was crooked and the one he had 
bucked the crookedest of all. From the 
sidewalk an admiring crowd watched 
and listened. There were times when 
the Beast was good at a certain kind of 
oratory, and new ideas and expressions 
were to be gained by giving him ear. 

The entertainment did not stop be- 
cause the Beast was broke. Others in the 
crowd, who had won some because of 
the Beast’s strength the afternoon be- 
fore, were free with their winnings. Nor 
was the Beast slow to take advantage of 
the fact. He took a drink every time one 
was offered. He began to be more ugly, 
dangerous. He went to a certain saloon 
and cashed an I. O. U., for a hundred 
dollars, partly because the proprietor 
knew he would pay it, partly because he 
was afraid to refuse the Beast. With 
the money in his pocket, he again be- 
came host. Being host, he could boast, 
and his guests had to stand it. 

“Why do they call me the Beast?” he 
demanded. ‘Cause I aint human, that’s 
why! I’ve got muscle, I have! I c’n 
break Globe rock with my bare fist. I 
c’n knock a man down with a thumb! 
I c’n lick any two strong men in Globe, 
or Miami, any two in Arizona—” 

“Don’t take in too much territory, 
Beast,” some one called. 

The Beast turned and looked through 
the clouds of tobacco-smoke, and the 
crowd was silent for an instant, expect- 
ing combat. But the Beast looked 
straight into the eyes of the Sheriff, and 
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the Sheriff’s orbs did not flicker. There 
was half a smile on the Sheriff’s face, 
but it was a deceptive smile, and the 
Beast and everyone else knew it. 

“You're getting a little loud, Beast,” 
the Sheriff went on. “You'll be waking 
up the little birdies next, and we can’t 
allow that. You’d ought to be in bed— 
you're all tired out.” 

The Beast gulped twice. He could 
understand a man’s roaring like a bull 
and charging with head down and fists 
flying, but he could not understand a 
man who fought with sarcasm and a 
smile. The Beast was out of his ele- 
ment; the Sheriff had chosen weapons 
of which he knew nothing. 

“Aw, we're jus’ havin’ a li’l fun!” 
the Beast said. “We aint hurtin’ any- 
body, and we’re payin’ our way, I guess.” 

“Have all the fun you want, and pay 
as much for it as you please, but stop 
at the limit,” the Sheriff warned. “I’m 
going to tag along, Beast. I'll be right 
in the neighborhood if anything hap- 
pens.” 

The way the Sheriff said it. promised 
much. Some of the more timid made 
their way slowly and carefully to the 
door, and faded out into the night. The 
Beast turned to the bar and ordered more 
drinks. Sitting against the wall, puffing 
at a fat cigar, the Sheriff watched the 
scene through half-closed lids. 

The followers of the Beast grew 
nervous. The majesty of the law was 
too near; besides, they knew the Sheriff. 
In his present condition the Beast might* 
be foolish enough to disregard the warn- 
ings of his friends and engage in hos- 
tilities, in which event said friends 
would be implicated in a greater or less 
degree. One by one they slipped away, 
and when the Beast turned his back for 
a moment to hold an argument with a 
gambler he knew, half a dozen beat a 
quick retreat. The Sheriff smiled. It 
had been his strategy to break up the 
party in this peaceful manner, and force 
the Beast to quiet down and go home. 

But the Beast did not go home. 
Amazed to find that his friends had de- 
serted him, he cursed loudly for the space 
of five minutes, and then threw a coin 
upon the bar. 

“Sheriff,” he said, “you’ve chased 
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away my friends quicker than if you’d 
pulled a gun. I ask you like a gen’man, 
was it right? Now, Sheriff, you have a 
17] drink with us—jus’ a li’l drink. 
You’ve spoiled the party, an’ I want an- 
other drink, an’ I wont drink alone.” 

“T’ll take a cigar,” said the Sheriff. 
“You'd better. get to bed, Beast.” 

The Sheriff departed. Half a block 
away he turned to see the Beast swing 
through the saloon doors and go in the 
opposite direction. The Sheriff went 
back to the jail and to bed; the Beast 
went to another saloon and borrowed an- 
other hundred dollars. He made an 
average of two hundred a month, and 
it was like him to spend that much in 
a night. 

Six o’clock in the morning found the 
Beast, in worse condition than before, 
with less than ten dollars in his pocket, 
walking up the middle of the street, his 
coat and hat gone, his face streaked with 
dirt and sweat, shrieking at the top of 
his voice that all gamblers were rob- 
bers. 

He was the Beast in fact now. His 
brain had less reasoning-power than that 


of a monkey. He opened and shut his 


great hairy hands like a gorilla. His 
head was thrust forward; his eyes were 
bloodshot; he walked on the halls of 
his feet like a great cat stalking prey. 
Red-hot anger was seething in his 
breast. 

At the corner he met Malcolm, white 
of face, his arm in a sling. 

“What you doin’ here?” the Beast de- 
manded. 

“T got up an hour ago,” Malcolm said. 
“I couldn’t sleep. I’ve been to the 
doctor.” 

“What for?” 

“My arm—I guess the bone is splin- 
tered. But I aint holdin’ it against you, 
Beast.” 

“You're packin’ it in a sling!” 

“The doctor did that, and said not to 
move it.” 

“Yah! And what'll you say when peo- 
ple ask you what’s the matter? Eh? 
Tell ‘em I smashed you on the arm, 
that I missed the drill? You take that 
sling off! You hear me?” 

“The doctor said—” 


“I’m the doctor, runt! You take off 
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that sling, or I'll wring your neck! 
Tryin’ to make a fool outen me, are 
you? Tryin’ to make me a laughin’- 
stock? If anybody asks you about that 
arm, you tell ’em you fell and smashed 
it—see >?” 

“T'll—sure I'll do that, Beast. I 
wont give you away. I'll say I fell 
down—and smashed it. And—and say, 
Beast—” 

“Well, say it!” 

“About that—that money. I've got 
to have it, Beast. I’ve got to send it 
away. It aint that I want to spend it 
on myself, Beast. I’ve got—” 

“You've got all you get. It’s gone— 
and a couple hundred more. Get me? 
Prize-money aint to send away!” 

“T’ve just got to have it, Beast. Can't 
—can’t you get some for me? You 
don’t know—” 

“I know I’m tired of your mouth! 
You wont get any more money—and 
you'll take that arm out of the sling. 
Think I’m goin’ to let you advertise that 
I missed the drill? I don’t believe the 
doctor ever touched it. Ill bet it’s just 
your game.” 

He lurched forward, and Malcolm 
retreated. For once there was a danger- 
ous light in Malcolm’s eyes. 

“T aint goin’ to run from you, Beast!” 
he said. “I can’t fight with one of my 
arms on the bum, and I don’t s’pose I 
could fight you with two good ones. 
You c’n beat me up, Beast, if vou think 
it’s the right thing. But I wont run!” 

“You dog!” rasped the Beast. “I 
give you the chance to get famous, didn’t 
I, by makin’ you my partner?- An’ you 
go an’ faint, and then come around with 
an arm in a sling! Ungrateful pup! 
An’ askin’ for more money!” 

He swung wildly, and Malcolm 
dodged. That infuriated the Beast, for 
the force of the blow almost sent him 
to the ground. He swung again, and 
Malcolm warded off the blow with his 
uninjured arm. 

“Beast—” he began. 

“Ungrateful pup!” 

The Beast caught him on the point 
of the chin and sent him senseless to 
the walk. He raised a foot to kick the 
unconscious man in the side. He felt 
his shoulder grasped, and was turned 
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halfway around. A young woman stood 
before him, her eyes flashing, her breast 
heaving, her lips trembling. 

“You—you beast!” she cried. 

In that instant the Beast reflected that 
he had never seen her before. She was 
a decent woman—he could see that at 
a glance. She wasn’t like the ones with 
whom he had acquaintance. 

“You cur!” she cried. ‘You, who 
brag of your strength and call yourself 
a man—you’re no better .than a dog! 
You're not fit to associate with human 
beings. Fool and sot—worthless drunk- 
ard! Go home—and look in the mirror! 
Look—and see the biggest brute in Ari- 
zona! Go!” 

A look of stupefaction was in the 
Beast’s face. Her words were driving 
themselves into his sodden brain. This 
was a new experience for the Beast— 
to have a good woman rebuke him. And 
it produced another entirely new experi- 
ence: it made him think. 

He turned away and walked down the 
street, going on the tips of his toes. His 
feet made U-shaped tracks in the yellow 
dust. Not once did he look back. At 
the corner he turned up the side of the 
hill. 

“Gee!” he said. 

And behind him the young woman 
was holding Malcolm’s head in her lap 
and calling to a passer-by to bring 
water. 

HE Beast went to the shack he 

called home, and threw himself, 
without undressing, on his bunk. When 
he awoke it was midday, and he had a 
burning thirst. 

He carried a bucket outside, filled it, 
and had a deep drink. Putting the 
bucket down on the ground, he stood 
for a moment looking over the gulch 
before him. Not far away the smelter- 
stack sent clouds of sulphur-odored 
smoke toward the sky. Old Dominion 
was at work, as it had been for years, 
getting out the copper, and the Beast 
was not at his appointed place. 

He knew that the shift boss had not 
expected it. He knew, too, tha. he could 
remain away for two or three days and 
still find his job when he returned, for, 
in condition, the Beast did two men’s 
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He wasn’t 
If Old Domin- 
ion, finally disgusted with him, turned 


work for the pay of one. 
worrying about his job. 


him adrift, Inspiration, at Miami, five 
miles away, would ‘give him a place in 
an instant. 

But there was something else that 
bothered him, and for a time he could 
not remember. Then it came back to 
him: a young woman standing before 
him with the anger flashing in her eyes, 
telling him to go home and look in the 
mirror and see the biggest brute in Ari- 
zona. 

“Gee!” said the Beast again. 

He walked unsteadily into the shack, 
and from a box took some cold meat 
and a hunk of bread, which he ate as he 
sat on the edge of his bunk. He re- 
membered how he had treated Malcolm, 
and felt a little shame. He wondered 
what Malcolm had meant by saying he 
wanted to send money away; and he 
wondered whether he really had splin- 
tered the bone in Malcolm’s arm. The 
conscience of the Beast was awakening, 
and the Beast didn’t like the experience. 

When he had finished eating and had 
thrown the scraps out of the door, he 
got up and walked slowly across the 
room, to where a section of looking-glass 
was nailed to the wall—to be used when 
the Beast took an infrequent shave. 

He looked long at the reflection there. 
He saw a face splotched red and purple. 
Dirt and grime were upon it, but for all 
that he could see lines and seams that 
had not been caused by hard work or 
weather. There were puffs under the 
eyes, and the eyes themselves were red- 
rimmed and bloodshot. It was not a 
pretty countenance. It was the face 
of a dissipated man of fifty—and the 
Beast was twenty-nine. 

“Gee!” he said again. 

He warmed some water and stropped 
his razor. For half an hour he worked 
at his face, slowly, because of his nerv- 
ousness. He twisted and squirmed and 
shaved the back of his neck as well as 
he could. He bathed his face in hot 
water, and then in cold, patting his 
cheeks and washing his eyes. This done, 





the Beast, half embarrassed, went into 
the bottom of a box in the corner of 
the room and took therefrom a small 
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box of talcum-powder that he had 
purchased some six months before while 
on a spree. He put some of the powder 
on his face—cursed and wiped it off— 
finally put it on again. Then he combed 
his hair. He gave himself no reason 
for doing these unusual things; he 
merely felt that they were necessary. 
The Beast put on a clean shirt, and 
even brushed the dirt from his trousers 
and wished they looked better. He got 
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“T don’t know what’s the matter of 
me,” he grumbled. “I’d like to know 
what’s the matter of me.” 

In the middle of the afternoon he de- 
cided that a cup of coffee wouldn’t be 
a bad thing. He was far down the 
street at the time, and he turned into 
a restaurant that he wouldn’t have 
thought of patronizing had he not been 
“dolled up.” ‘There were no patrons in 
the place, and the proprietor was half 


a cap to wear in 
place of the hat 
he had lost the 
night before. 

“T bet the 
gang’ll grill me 
for this,’’ he mut- 
tered. And the 
next moment he 
had thrown back 
his head. “‘Jus’ let 
"em try it! Jus’ 
let ’em! I’m the 
Beast, an’ if I 
want to doll up 
it aint anybody’s 
business but 
mine! Jus’ let any 
of ’em try it!” 

Ten minutes 
later he was 
swinging down 
the side of the 
hill toward the 
street, whistling. 
He couldn’t ex- 
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asleep before the 
cash-register. The 
Beast went to the 
end of the counter 
and got upon a 
stool. A waitress 
stopped before 
him, and he 
looked up from 
the menu—looked 
into the eyes of 
the young woman 
who had rebuked 
him early that 
morning. 

It was some- 
thing of a shock 
to the Beast. He 
felt his face grow- 
ing red, and he 
stammered as he 
ordered coffee and 
doughnuts. The 
young woman 
said nothing, but 
got the food and 


plain that, either. 
At the first saloon 





AND SEVERAL OTHERS 


placed it before 
him, and_ then 








he turned in, from 
force of habit. 
The bartender 
greeted him and 
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went toward the 
kitchen. 

The Beast ate 
and drank slowly. 








put out a bottle. 

“Where’s the party?’ the bartender 
asked—then quailed before the look the 
Beast gave him. ‘Have another on the 
house?” he asked. 

“No!” said the Beast, and stamped 
out to the street. 

He walked along slowly, drinking in 
the air, squinting a little because of the 
sharp sun. He stopped at two or three 
saloons,. but drank little, for the most 
part sitting at some table and looking 
out at the street. 


Each mouthful 
of the coffee seemed to choke him. He 
could scarcely swallow the bites of 
doughnut he took. 

“T’d like to know what’s the matter 
of me,” he muttered again. 

Then the girl stopped before him to 
write his check. Having placed it in 
front of him, she began rearranging the 
service at one side. 

“T_I—-say !”’ said the Beast hoarsely. 

“Something else ?’”’ she asked, looking 
him straight in the eyes. 
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“Not—not to eat!” he gasped. “I 
jus’ wanted to say—that business this 
mornin’—I wasn’t exactly—I didn’t 
know jus’ what I was doin’.” 

“Pardon me, but I think you did,” she 
replied. 

“J—]’d been drinkin’, I wasn’t re- 
sponsible, ma’am. An’—an’ when I got 
home I looked in the mirror, as you said. 
Maybe you’re right, ma’am—maybe I 
am the biggest brute in the State.” 

There was no pardon in her eyes. 

“You want me to tell you what’s the 
matter with you?” she asked. “You’ve 
forgotten that you’re a man. You are 
proud because other men call you the 
Beast. Most men would be ashamed 
of a title like that, and fight to make 
men stop using it, instead of fighting 
to live up to the title. Haven’t you any 
other name?” 

“My name’s Jorgen.” 

“Very well. If you had any self- 
respect you’d make men call you Jorgen. 
Think what vou did yesterday! You 
went into that drilling-contest with Mr. 
Malcolm, and by your superb strength 
and skill you won. Oh, I’m giving you 
credit for that! What a man you'd be, 
if only you were decent! And Malcolm 
worked as hard as you did, Jorgen. He 
went into the contest half sick, too. And 
you almost broke his arm when you 
missed the drill, but he held on until 
you had won, and then he fainted. He 
bit through his lower lip to make himself 
hold on. And he never gave you away, 
never told about you missing the drill. 
And what did you do? What did you 
do, Jorgen?” 

The Beast gulped, but did not answer. 
She was speaking in a low tone, but 
every word cut him like a knife. 

“You kept all the money except forty 
dollars,” she went on. ‘You started in 
to waste his share as well as your own, 
and when he begged for it, told you he 
had to have it for some purpose, you 
knocked him senseless. That shows you 
didn’t really pick him for your partner 
as other drillers pick men. You picked 
him because he was the best man of the 
lot next to you—because with him you’d 
stand a better chance of winning the 
prize. Then you took his share and 
wasted it. You made the night hideous 
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with those who followed you. They 
weren’t your friends, Jorgen. They 
wanted to get the benefit of the money 
you were spending. They made you 
spend three dollars to their one. Oh, 
what a poor fool you were! And then 
you met Malcolm again and struck him 
down again—when he had an injured 
arm and couldn’t fight back!” 

“Aw!” the Beast said. 

“Wait! Let me finish! Do you know 
why Malcolm wanted that money? He’s 
got a sick mother, Jorgen, back in Penn- 
sylvania. He came out here because he 
could make money faster. He’s saved 
every cent he could, and sent it back 
because money is needed for an opera- 
tion to save his mother’s life. He didn’t 
want that money to spend in saloons, 
Jorgen. He was getting together five 
hundred dollars to pay a specialist to 
operate. The operation must be done 
by the end of the month, if there is 
to be any hope. And you took that 
money, Jorgen,—the money that was to 
have helped save his mother’s life,—and 
threw it away on your worthless ac- 
quaintances. That’s the sort of beast 
you are, Jorgen. They’ve named you 
well !” 

“Aw, I didn’t know—” 

“Here’s your check. Pay the cashier 
as you go out.” 

She hurried back toward the kitchen 
again. 


THE Beast did more thinking in 
the next two hours than he had dur- 


ing the six previous months. Two 
things she had said hurt him: that his 
friends followed him merely because of 
the money he spent, and were not really 
his friends; and that the title of “the 
Beast” was a disgrace rather than an 
honor. The Beast had always believed 
in his friends, and had thought that they 
followed him out of regard instead of 
fear; and he had been proud of his 
title. 

He continued walking up and down 
the street, taking a drink now and then, 
but avoiding all who wished to show 
companionship. Thinking was a new 
sport for the Beast. 

“T wish I knew jus’ what is the matter 
of me,” he kept telling himself. 
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He thought of what the girl in the 
restaurant had said about Malcolm. He 
had never thought of the possibility of 
Malcolm’s having a sick mother. He 
hadn’t thought of mothers much these 
past years. Perhaps, he told himself, 
Malcolm really did need that money. 
Maybe he had done wrong to keep it 
and spend it as he had done. And it 
had been pretty decent of Malcolm to 
keep quiet about his missing the drill 
that stroke. If Malcolm had to have 
money, and would be unable to work for 
a time— 

The thinking was getting too deep for 
the Beast. He had another drink and 
walked on down the street. Through 
all the resorts had run the word that 
there was something the matter with the 
Beast. He wasn’t his old self. He 
wasn’t. enjoying the second day of his 
celebration. The year before, the cele- 
bration had endured for a week, and the 
Beast had been three months paving his 
debts. Now the Beast was “slicked up” 
and wasn’t drinking much, and didn’t 
seem to care for companionship, and 
there was a serious look on his face. 
So the Beast, wherever he entered, was 
not bothered by other men, and no one 
attempted to force his company on the 
sulker. 


VENING came; the street-lights 
flashed, and the Beast, still trying to 
discover what was happening to him, 
walked down the street until he came 
opposite the restaurant. He began 
wondering what the name of the girl 
might be. He’d never seen her until 
that morning. He could tell at a glance 
that she was a decent girl. He’d have 
to find out more about her, he decided. 
Then he saw her again. She was 
walking through the restaurant from the 
kitchen, and she had her hat on. She 
was going home after the day’s work. 
The Beast watched as she stopped to 
speak to the proprietor. Then she hur- 
ried out to the walk and started down 
the street. 

The Beast followed. He would find 
out where she lived, he decided. He 
wondered how she happened to know 
so much about Malcolm’s affairs. Maybe 
Malcolm had told her that morning. 
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Perhaps it was true—and again, perhaps 
Malcolm had lied to gain the sympathy 
of a good-looking young woman. Any- 
way, he’d find out where she lived. 

He continued to follow her, walking 
on the opposite side of the street. She 
went to the poorer part of town. The 
Beast walked faster, so he would be 
nearer her. He knew that no miner, no 
matter how intoxicated, would accost a 
good woman, but it seemed peculiar that 
she should be there, and the Beast did 
not like it. 

She turned into a side-street, and 
presently left it to follow a trail that 
wound its way up the side of the hill. 
The Beast began wondering now. There 
were no houses before her—only half a 
dozen shacks placed far apart, shacks 
where miners lived in bachelors’ quarters, 
the same as the Beast himself lived. 

He crouched in the shadows to watch 
her. She came to the second shack and 
turned in. She did not hesitate, but hur- 
ried forward as one used to going there. 
And as she disappeared in the door, the 
Beast stood for a moment wondering, his 
house of cards tumbling about him. 
Then he cursed; then he laughed like 
a fiend at the woman, and at himself, 
for a poor, deluded fool. The shack she 
had entered was the one occupied by 
Malcolm! 

Malcolm had no wife—everyone knew 
that. And this girl was a stranger in 
the town, had come from no one knew 
where. Preach to him, would she? Tell 
him a weird tale of Malcolm’s sick 
mother? Making a play to get coin for 
Malcolm—that was what she had been 
doing! Cussed him out because he had 
smashed her sweetheart, rebuked him for 
thrashing her man! 

The Beast laughed again—and started 
forward. So she had made a fool of 
him! He’d shaved and put on a clean 
shirt, and listened to her little sermon; 
he’d even been moved toward a little 
pity, had been on the verge of reforma- 
tion—and she was Malcolm’s woman! 

The Beast did not knock—he kicked 
open the door and entered. Malcolm 
was sitting in a chair close to the win- 
dow, his arm still in the sling—and the 
woman was behind him, had her arms 
around him, was kissing him and strok- 
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ing his hair. The Beast laughed as he 
looked down at them. 

“So!” he cried. “That was a nice 
little sermon you gave me, wasn’t it, 
girl? You’re some preacher, you are! 
Tryin’ to get me to feel sad so I’d loosen 
up and hand Malcolm over some money 
to spend on you, eh? You had me goin’, 
too, cuss you! And you're a fine part- 
ner, Malcolm, to keep a thing like this in 
the dark. Keepin’ your little queen safe 
and sound and away from the crowd, 
eh? This’ll be nice tellin’ for the 
gang.” 

The infuriated girl was before him. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“Are you even lower than I thought you? 
Haven’t you stolen and beaten enough? 
Must you torment my brother still 
more?” 

“Brother!” stammered the Beast. 
“Brother?” Then he laughed, a laugh 
that was full of meaning. The girl’s face 
flushed again. “Aint you makin’ it a 
bit strong to say ‘brother?’ Wouldn’t 
‘cousin’ do just as well, eh?” 

The Beast never could explain after- 
ward how she did it, but suddenly he 
found himself looking into the muzzle 
of a revolver held in the hand of the 
girl before him. And behind it her eyes 
glittered, and he knew deep down in his 
soul that she would shoot. 

“Go, you beast!” she cried. “Go, be- 
fore I kill you! Every word I told 
you—” 

The Beast, half in fear, started back- 
ing toward the door. 

“Don’t let him go!” Malcolm cried. 
“We've got to prove it, Sis. We’ve got 
to show him!” 

The girl let her arm drop to her side, 
and the Beast breathed freely again. 

“It’s true, Beast,” Malcolm = said. 
“She is my sister. She came out from 
Pennsylvania, got here two days ago. 
I’d got her a job at the restaurant. I’ve 
got another sister, and she’s stayin’ with 
our mother. We thought this one could 
make more money out here in Arizona, 
and we need money pretty bad. She 
came as far as El Paso with a family 
—got her fare for takin’ care of some 
kids. You see, Beast, we were tryin’ to 
get money for our mother. And now I’m 
laid up—and I’m afraid we'll be too 





late. But it’s the truth, Beast. She’s 
my sister, and the mother—” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes now, 
and the Beast looked at her in a peculiar 
way. 

“I—I guess,” he said, “that I made 
a mistake. You don’t want to hold it 
ag’in’ me too much, Miss. I aint used to 
these kind of things. I—I want to do 
what’s right. You stay right here an’ 
take care of Malcolm. I’ll be back in 
an hour or so. Don’t you worry none. 
You'll get the money you need, all right. 
Don’t you worry!” 

“There’s little chance, Beast,’ said 
Malcolm. ‘We still need two hundred 
dollars.” 

“TI said not to worry, didn’t I?” For 
the moment he was the Beast again, and 
Malcolm quailed. And the Beast hurled 
open the door, passed out, and hurled it 
shut after him with such force that it 
jarred a framed picture from the wall. 


THE BEAST went to a saloon where 

he knew, at this hour, he would find 
the crowd, the most of them men of 
his own shift. The place was thronged 
when he arrived. The men greeted him 
cordially. But they realized instantly 
that here was a different Beast from the 
one they had seen the night before. 

The Beast went to the end of the bar, 
pulled a couple of men away and sprang 
to the top of it. 

“All you listen to me!” he commanded 
—and was rewarded by instant silence. 
“T’ve got a few things to say to you, 
and then I want you to get in action, 
and do it quick. When Malcolm and I 
won the drillin’ contest yesterday, I got 
gay an’ spent his share of the coin, all 
but forty dollars. That’s where I was 
a fool. He told me he wanted his coin, 
an’ I kept it because I wanted to see it 
spent. Now he needs it worse’n ever. 
I s’pose you noticed he didn’t work to- 
day. Well, that was because he’s got 
a busted arm. I busted it. I let the 
sledge slip offen the drill in the contest, 
and I splintered the bone, so the doctor 
says. An’ he bit his lip an’ kept at work, 
’cause he wanted to win, an’ when it 
was over he fainted. I roasted him good 
for that. That’s where I was a fool 
ag’in.” 
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He stopped for a moment, and the 
crowd gazed at him in wonderment. The 
Sheriff, who happened to be there, edged 
through the throng to get nearer. This 
was a peculiar spectacle, and the Sheriff 
wasn’t sure how it was going to ter- 
minate. 


“7’M admittin’ now that I missed the 

drill; if. you want to laugh at me, go 
ahead. What I mean is, Malcolm can’t 
work, and he wants money to send back 
to Pennsylvania, where there’s a spe- 
cialist that says he can operate and save 
the life of Malcolm’s mother, if he 
gets five hundred by the first of the 
month. We aint there, and so we can’t 
make the dog operate for nothin’, and 
so we’ve got to see that Malcolm gets 
the coin to send. He even sent East for 
his kid sister, and she worked her way 
out here and got a job shootin’ biscuits 
in a restaurant to try an’ help raise the 
coin. She’s livin’ with Malcolm up in 
that bum shack of his. And she’s a good 
kid. 

Now, I’m proposin’ that you gents 
lend me two hundred bucks to give to 
Malcolm. No, you can’t donate! This 
is my party. I'll give each an’ every 
gent my I. O. U., for what he hands me, 
and I’ll pay back with interest as soon 
as I can, bein’ in pretty deep already. 
An’ I always pay my I. O. U.’s. Don’t 
I? I do! I’ve got a pencil an’ paper 
here. An’ I want you to name a com- 
mittee to go along with me and hand 
the coin over to Malcolm and that kid 
sister of his’n Who’s the first ?” 
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This was sincerity, and not a game. 
The Sheriff was the first to decide that. 
The fact that the Beast had admitted 
missing the drill was enough for the 
Sheriff. He didn’t pretend to guess what 
had come over the Beast, but it seemed 
all right. 

“T’ll go vou for twenty-five,” he called 
—and that started it. 

The Beast took in money and gave 
out his I. O. U.’s rapidly. After a time 
he held up his hand, announcing that 
he had plenty. The heart of the Beast 
was singing, and he didn’t know why. 

“Have a drink?” a bartender asked 
him. 

“Thanks—I’m not drinkin’,” the 
Beast replied, thereby causing consterna- 
tion. 

“Better take just one, Beast,” called 
some one in the crowd. 

He faced them. His lower jaw shot 
out, and he looked once more like the 
Beast of old. 

“Understand me!” he cried. ‘My 
name is Jorgen. Get that? Jorgen! It’s 
easy to say, and I don’t like to be called 
outen my name. Get that straight, too! 
My name’s Jorgen, an’ after this the 
man that calls me the Beast has got to 
go to the mat with me! Jus’ forget that 
Beast stuff, all of you. My name’s Jor- 
gen!” 

Then he followed the committee out 
into the street. Behind him he left a 
bewildered crowd. The Sheriff leaned 
weakly against the end of the bar. 

“Well—I’ll—be—cussed !” he 
mered. 


stam- 
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She wondered who they were and where 
they were. 

She remembered Newport, the Noxon 
home. She tried to picture a bedroom 
there. She saw a palace of the best 
moving-picture period. She remembered 
the first moving picture she had seen in 
New York, and contrasted the Anita 
Adair of that adventure with the Anita 
Adair of this. She recalled that girl 
locking her door against the swell hus- 
band, and the poor but honest lover with 
the revolver. 

Kedzie wished she 
own door—only there was no 
merely a shoddy portiére, for there was 
not room to open a door. Her old am- 
bitions came back to her. She had 
planned to know rich people and rebuke 
their wicked wiles. One rich man had 
held her in his arms, lifted her out of 
the pool. It was no less a man than 
Jim Dyckman, and she had repulsed him. 

She caught a glimpse of her own 
tousled head in the mirror, and she 
sneered at it. “You darn fool—oh, you 
darn fool!” 

At last the parrot woke Gilfoyle. He 
snerted, bored his fists into his eyes, 
yawned, scratched his head, stared at the 
unusual furniture, flounced over, saw his 
mate, stared again, grinned, said: 
“Why, hello, Anita.” 


had locked her 
door, 


He put out his hand to her. She 
wiggled away; he followed. She slid 


to the floor and gasped: 

“Don’t touch me!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, honey?” 

“Huh! What isn’t the matter?” 

He fumbled under the pillow for his 
watch, looked at it, yawned: 

“Lord, it’s only five o’clock. 
night!” 

He disposed himself for sleep again. 
The parrot broke out in another horrible 
ha-ha. He sat up with an oath. 


Good 


“T’d like to murder the beast.” 
“Don’t! I’m much obliged to it.” 
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“Obliged to it? You must be crazy. 
Good Lord, hear it scream.” 
“Well, aint life a scream ?” 


ILFOYLE was a graceless sleeper 
and a surly waker. He forgot that 
he was a bridegroom. 

He sniffled, yawned, flopped, buried 
one ear in the pillow and pulled the 
cover over the other and almost in- 
stantly slept. His head on the pillow 
looked like some ugly, shaggy vegetable. 
Kedzie wanted to uproot the object and 
throw it out of the window, out of her 
life. That was her husband’s head! 

Dainty-minded couples have separate 
bedrooms. Ordinary people accept the 
homely phases of coexistence as inevit- 
able and therefore unimportant. They 
grow to enjoy the intimacy: they give 
and take informality as one of the com- 
forts of a home. They see frowsy hair 
and unshaven cheeks and yawns as part 
of life and make a pleasant indolence 
of them. 

But Kedzie was in an unreasoning 
mood. She had hoped for unreasonable 
delights. Marriage had been a goal be- 
yond the horizon, at the base of the rain- 
bow. She had reached it. The girl Ked- 
zie was no more. She was a wife. Ked- 
zie Thropp and Anita Adair were now 
Mrs. Thomas Gilfoyle. Her soul cried 
out: 

“This is my honymoon! I am married, 
married forever to that tousle-headed, 
bristle-jawed, brainless, heartless dub. I 
wont stand for it. I wont! I wont!” 

She wanted to outscream the parrot. 
Its inarticulate, horrible cachinnations 
voiced her humor uncannily. She had 
to bury her pouting lips in her round 
young arm to keep from insanely echo- 
ing that maniacal ha-ha-ha! That green- 
and-red philosopher expressed her own 
mockery of life and love, with its pro- 
found and eloquent ha-ha-ha! Oh, ha- 
ha-ha! Ee, ha-ha-ha! 
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CHAPTER XXI 





OW, of course, Kedzie ought 
to have been happy. Millions 
of girls of her age were wak- 
ing up that morning and call- 
ing themselves wretched because their 
parents or distance or some other cause 
prevented them from marrying young 
fellows no more prepossessing asleep 
than Gilfoyle was. 

In Europe that morning, myriads of 
young girls tossed in their beds and 
shivered lest their young men in the 
trenches might have been killed or 
mangled by some shell dropped from 
an airship or sent over from a cannon 
or shot up from a mine. And those young 
men, alive or dead, looked no better than 
Gilfoyle, if as neat. 

In Europe and in Asia, that morning, 
there were young girls and nuns and 
wives who were in the power of foreign 
soldiers whose language they could not 
speak but could understand all too well— 
poor, ruined victims of the tidal waves 
of battle. There were wives, young and 
old, who had got their husbands back 
from war blind, crippled, foolish, petu- 
lant. They had left part of their souls 
on the field with their blood. 

It was a time when it seemed that 
nobody had a right to be unhappy who 
had life, health, shelter and food. Yet 
America was perhaps as discontent as 
Europe. 

Kedzie had reason enough to make 
peace with life. Gilfoyle was as valuable 
a citizen as she. She might have helped to 
make him a good business man or a gen- 
uine poet. What is poetry, anyway, but 
the skillful advertisement of emotions? 
She might at least have made of Gil- 
foyle that all-important element of the 
republic, a respectable, amiable, ordinary 
man, perhaps the father of children who 
would be of value, even of glory, to the 
world. 

There was romance enough in their 
wedding. Others of the couples who 
had bought licenses that day were rap- 
turous in yet homelier tenements, greet- 
ing the new day with laughter and kisses 
and ambition to earn and to save, to 
breed and grow old well. 

But to be content with what or whom 
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she had, Kedzie would have had to be 
somebody else besides Kedzie; and then 
Gilfoyle would not perhaps have met 
her or married her. Some man in Nim- 
rim, Missouri, would have wed the little 
stay-at-home. 


KEDZIE, the pretty fool, apparently 
N\ bis . : 
fancied she would have been happy 
if Gilfoyle had been a_handsomer 
sleeper, and the apartment a handsomer 
apartment, and the bank-account an in- 
exhaustible fountain of gold. 

But would she have been? Peter 
Cheever was as handsome as a man 
dares to be awake or asleep; he had 
vast quantities of money, and he was 
generous with it. But Zada L’Etoile was 
not happy. She dwelt in an apartment 
that would have overwhelmed Kedzie by 
the depth of its velvets and the height 
of its colors. 

Yet Zada was crying this very morning 
—crying like mad because while she had 
Cheever she had no marriage license. 
She tore her hair and bit it, and peeled 
diamonds off her fingers and threw them 
at the mirror like pebbles, and sopped 
up her tears with point-lace handker- 
chiefs and hurled those to the floor— 
then hurled herself after them. She was 
a tremendous weeper, Zada. 

And in Newport there was a woman 
who had a marriage license but no hus- 
band. She slept in a room too beautiful 
for Kedzie to have liked. She did not 
know enough to like it. She would have 
found it cold. Charity Cheever found it 
cold, but she slept at last, though the 
salt wind blowing in from the sea tor- 
mented the light curtains and plucked 
at the curls about Charity’s face. There 
was salt in the air, and her eyelashes were 
still wet with tears. She was crying in 
her sleep, for loneliness. 

Kedzie thought her room was small, 
but it was nearly as big as the bedroom 
where Jim Dyckman had slept. He had 
a bigger room, but he had given it to 
his father and mother, who had come 
to Newport with him. They were a 
stodgy old couple enough now, and 
snoring idyllically in duet after a life 
of storms and tears and discontents in 
spite of wealth. 

Jim’s room was big for a yacht, but 
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the yacht was narrow, built for speed. 
Thirty-six miles an hour its turbines 
could shoot it through the sea. It had 
to be narrow. We can’t have everything 
—especially on steam yachts. . 

Jim was barefoot, standing in his 
pajamas at a porthole and trying to see 
the Noxon home, imagining Charity 
there. He was denied her presence and 
was as miserable as any waif in a poor 
farm attic. Money seemed to make no 
visible difference in his despair. 

If he thought of Kedzie at all, he 
dismissed her as a trifling memory. He 
wanted Charity, who did not want him. 
Charity had Cheever, who did not want 
her. Kedzie had Gilfoyle, and did not 
want him. It looked as if the old jingle 
ought to be changed from “Finders 
keepers, losers weepers” to “Losers 
keepers, finders weepers.” 


HE day after Jim Dyckman pulled 

Kedzie out of the water he made 
a desperate effort to convince himself 
that he could be happy without the for- 
bidden Charity Coe. 

He breakfasted and played tennis, 
then swam at Bailey’s Beach. Beauties 
of every type and every conscience were 
there—pale, slim ash blondes with legs 
like bannister-spindles, and _ swarthy, 
slender brunettes of the same Sheraton 
furniture. There were brunettes of 
generous ovals, and blondes of heroic 
rotundities, and every scheme of shape 
between. Minds were equally diversified 
—maternal young girls and wicked old 
ladies, hilarious and sinister, intellectual 
and athletic, bookish and horsy, a woman 
of a sort for every mood. 

And Jim Dyckman was so wealthy 
and so simple and so likable and impor- 
tant that it seemed nobody would refuse 
to accept him. But he wanted Charity. 

Later in the afternoon he gave up the 
effort to snub her and went to the Noxon 
home. It was about the hour when Ked- 
zie in her new flat had been burning her 
fingers at the gas-stove. Jim Dyck- 
man was preparing to burn his fingers 
at the shrine of Mrs. Cheever. 





He rang the bell and asked for Mrs. 
Noxon, though her motor was waiting 
at the door, as he was glad to note. Mrs. 
Noxon came down with her hat on and 
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her gloves going on. She pinched Dyck- 
man’s cheek and kissed him and said: 

“It’s sweet of you, Jimmie, to call on 
an old crone like me, and so promptly. 
She’ll be down in a minute. But you 
must be on your good behavior, Jim, for 
they’re talking about you, you know. 
They’re bracketing your name_ with 
Charity’s.” 

“The dirty beasts! T’ll—” 

“You can’t, Jim. But you can behave. 
Cheer her up a little. She’s blue about 
that dog of a Cheever. I’ve got to go and 
turn over the money we earned yesterday. 
Quite a tidy sum, but I’ll never give 
another damned show as long as I live.” 

She left, and by and by Charity Coe 
drifted in, bringing strange contentment 
with her. She greeted Jim with a weary 
cordiality. He took her hand and kissed 
it and laid his other hand over it as 
usual. She put her other hand on top of 
his and patted it—then withdrew her 
slender fingers and sat down. 

They glanced at each other and sighed. 
Jim was miserably informed now that 
he had made the angelic Charity Coe a 
theme for gossip. He felt guilty—irritat- 
edly guilty, because he had the name 
without the game. 

Charity Coe was in a dull mood. She 
was in a love lethargy. Her mind was 
trying to persuade her heart that her 
devotion to Peter Cheever was a wasted 
lealty, but her heart would not be con- 
vinced, though it began to be afraid. 
She was as a watcher who sits in the next 
room to one who is dying slowly and 
quietly. She could neither lose hope nor 
use it. 

Jim and Charity sat brooding for a 
long while. He had outstretched himself 
on a sumptuous divan. She was seated 
on a carved chair, leaning against the 
tall back of it like a figure in high relief. 
About them the great room brooded 
colossally. 

Gilfoyle would have hated Charity 
and Jim as perfect examples of the idle 
rich, too stupid to work, too pampered 
to be worthy of sympathy. But whether 
these two had a right to suffer or not, 
suffer they did. 

The mansion was quiet. The other 
house-guests were motoring or darting 
about the twilit tennis-courts or trading 











in the gossip-exchange at the Casino. 
Jim and Charity were marooned in a 
sleeping castle. 

At length Jim broke forth: 

“For God’s sake, sing.” 

Charity laughed a little and said: 

“All right—anything to make you 
talk.” 

She went to the piano and shifted 
the music. There were dozens of songs 
about roses. She dropped to the bench 
and began to play and croon Edward 
Carpenter’s luscious music to Waller’s 
old poem, “Go, Lovely Rose.” 

Jim began to talk almost at once. 
Charity went on singing, smiling a little 
at the familiar experience of being asked 
to sing only to be talked over. Jim grew 
garrulous as he read across her shoulder 
with characteristic impoliteness. 

“Tell her that wastes her time and 
me,’ he quoted; then he groaned: 
“That’s you and me, Charity Coe. But 
you're wasting yourself most of all.” 

He bent closer to peek at the name of 
the author. ‘“Who’s this feller Waller, 
who knows so much?” 

“Hush and listen,” she said, and 
hummed the song through. It made a 
new and deep impression on her in that 
humor. She felt that she had wasted the 
rosiness of her own life. Girlhood was 
gone; youth was gone; carefreedom was 
gone. Like petals they had fallen from 
the core of her soul. The words of the 
lyric stabbed her: 


Then die that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
Mayrread in thee. 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so sweet and fair. 


Her fingers slipped from the keys and 
as it were died in her lap. Jim Dyckman 
understood a woman for once, and in a 
gush of pity for her and of resentment 
for her disprized preciousness caught 
at her to embrace her. Her hands came 
to life. The wifely instinct leaped to 
the fore. She struck and wrenched and 
drove him off. 

She was panting with wrath. 

“What a rotten thing to do! Go away 
and don’t come near me again. I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

“Me too,” he snarled. 
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IM slunk out and slunk down the 

marble steps and down the winding 
walk and through the monstrous gate 
into the highway along the sea, enraged 
at himself and at Charity and at Peter 
Cheever. If he had met Cheever, he 
would have picked him up and flung him 
over the sea-wall. But there was little 
danger of Peter Cheever’s being found 
so near his wife. 

“Tell her that wastes her time and 
me,” kept running through Jim’s head. 
He was furious at Charity for wasting 
so much of him. He had followed her 
about and moped at her closed door like 
a stray dog. And she had never even 
thrown him a bone. 

A wave ran up on the beach and 
seemed to try to embrace the earth, 
possess it. But it fell away baffled. Over 
its subsiding pother sprang a new wave 
with the same bosomful of desire and the 
same frantic clutching here and there— 
the same rebuff, the same destruction 
under the surge of the next and the next. 
The descending night gave a strange 
pathos to the eternal vanity. 

Jim Dyckman stood and faced the 
ocean. Once more he discovered that 
life was too much for him to understand. 
He was ashamed of himself for his vain 
endeavor to envelop Charity Coe and 
absorb her into the deeps of his love. 
He was most ashamed because he had 
failed and must slither back into the 
undertow with the many other men 
whom Charity had refused to love. 

He was ashamed of Charity Coe too, 
for squandering her prime and her pride. 
He was enraged at her blindness to Pete 
Cheever’s duplicity or her complacency 
to it. He hated Charity for a while— 
nearly. At-any rate he was ashamed of 
her, ashamed of the world, in a rebel 
mood. 

As he stood wind-blown and spray- 
flogged and glad to be beaten, a shabby 
old cerriage went by. It was piled to 
overflowing with some of Miss Silsby’s 
girls taking a seeing-Newport tour on 
the cheap. 

The driver was, or said he had been 
in his time, coachman to some of the 
oldest families. He ventured their names 
with familiarity and knew their houses 
by heart. He told quaint stories of their 
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ways, how old Mrs. Noxon once swore 
down a mutinous stableman, how Miss 
Wossom ran away with her coachman. 
There was something finely old-fash- 
ioned and conservative about it. A new- 
rich would have run away with a chauf- 
feur. 

The driver knew Jim Dyckman’s back 
and pointed him out. The girls laughed, 
remembering Kedzie’s encounter with 
him. They laughed so loud that Dyck- 
man turned, startled by the racket. 
But the carriage rolled them away and 
he did not hear them wondering what 
had become of Kedzie. The gloaming 
saddened them, and they felt very sorry 
for her. But Jim Dyckman gave her no 
thought. 

He was tearing apart his emotions 
toward Charity and resolving that he 
must never see her again. In the analyt- 
ical chemistry of the soul he found that 
this resolution was three parts hopeless- 
ness of winning her, three parts a decent 
sense of the wickedness of courting 
another man’s woman, three parts resent- 
ment at her for treating him properly 
and one part a feeling that he would 
make himself most valuable to her by 
staying away. 

Never a _ homeless dog - slinking 
through an alley in search of a sidelong 
ash-barrel to sleep in, felt more poverty- 
stricken, woe-begone than Jim Dyck- 
man. He crept like a tramp along the 
stately road, as much afraid of his future 
as Kedzie had been, trudging the same 
highway. She had wondered if board 
and lodging would fail her. This was 
not Jim Dyckman’s fear, but his own 
was as great, for everybody has some 
dreadful elbow-companion. 

Lucian showed Jupiter himself cower- 
ing on his throne in the sky and 
twiddling his thunderbolt with trem- 
bling hand as he wondered what the 
fates held in store for him, and saw on 
earth the increasing impudence of the 
skeptics. 

So Jim Dyckman, unconscious that 
he was following in Kedzie’s footsteps, 
walked miserably on his way. He had no 
place to go to but the finest yacht in the 
harbor. He had no money to depend on 
but a few millions of his own and the 
Pelion plus Ossa fortunes of his father 
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and mother and their relatives 
sierra of gold mountains. 

He drifted down to the landing-place 
and went out to his yacht in a hackney 
launch. He was received at her snowy 
sides as if he were the emperor of some- 
where come to visit one of his rear 
admirals. He went up the steps as if 
he were a schoolboy caught playing 
hookey and going upstairs to play the 
bass drum to his mother’s slipper. 

His mother was on the shade-deck re- 
clining. The big white wicker lounge 
looked as if a small avalanche had fallen 
on it. From the upturned points of her 
white shoes back to her white hair she 
was a study in foreshortening that would 
have interested a draughtsman. 

Spread out on a huge wicker armchair 
sat Jim’s father, also all white, except 
for his big pink hands and his big pink 
face. It seemed that he ought to have 
been smoking a white cigar. As a matter 
of fact; he had sat so still that half the 
weed was ash. , 

When the two moved to greet Jim, 
there was a mighty creaking of wicker. 
There was another when Jim spilled his 
own great weight into a chair. A 
steward in white raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly and Jim nodded the eighth of 
an inch. It was the equivalent of order- 
ing a drink. 

Dyckman senior turned to Dyckman 
seniora and said: 

“Enter Hamlet in the graveyard! 
Where’s the skull, my boy, where’s the 
skull ?” 

“Let the child alone,” Mrs. Dyckman 
protested. “It’s too hot for humor. 
You might kiss your poor mother, 
though. No, don’t get up, just throw 
me one.” 

Jim rose heavily, went to her, bent 
far down, kissed her, and would have 
risen again, but her big arms encom- 
passed his neck and held him, uncom- 
fortably, till he knelt by her side and 
laid his head on her bosom. 

He felt exceedingly foolish but nearer 
to comfort than he had been for a long 
while. He wished that he might be a 


boy again in his mother’s arms again and 
be altogether content and carefree as he 
had been there. As if children were con- 
tent and carefree! 


Great heavens, do 
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they not begin to squirm and kick before 
they are born? 

Mrs. Dyckman was suffocated a 
trifle by his weight and her own and her 
corsets, but her heart ached for him 
somewhere down deep and she whis- 
pered: 

“Can’t he tell his mother what he 
wants? Maybe she can get it for him.” 

He laughed bitterly and extricated 
himself from her clasp, patted her fat 
arm and turned away. His father, 
jealously, seized his sleeve: 

“Anything serious, old man? 
know I’m here.” 

Jim squeezed his father’s hand and 
shook his head and turned to the drink 
which had arrived. He took it from the 
tray to his chair and sat meditating 
Newport across the top of his glass. Be- 
tween the rail of the deck and the edge 
of the awning he saw a long slice of it. 
It was vanity and emptiness to him. He 
spoke at length. 

“Fact is,.folks, I’ve got to go back to 
New York or somewhere.” 

“Good Lord,” his father said. “I’m 
all mixed up in a golf-tournament. I 
think I’ve got a chance to lick the boots 
off old Wainwright.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. Dyckman, 
“there’s to be the most interesting lecture 
by that Hindu poet. And so much more 
comfortable here than ashore. This boat 
is the cosiest you’ve ever had.” 

“Stay here, darling,” said Jim. 
make you a present of her.” 

“Oh, that’s glorious,” said Mrs. Dyck- 
man. “I’ve never had a yacht of my 
own. It’s a shame to take it from you, 
but you can get another. And of course 
you'll always be welcome here—which is 
more than a certain other big Dyckman 
will be if he doesn’t look sharp.” 

“For the Lord’s sake, Jim, don’t give 
it to her. She’s the meanest old miser 
about her own things.” Dyckman senior 
pushed his chair back against the rail. 

“Watch out!” Mrs. Dyckman gasped. 
“You’re scraping the paint off my 
yacht.” 

Jim rose again. 

“T’ve just about time to make the last 
train for the day,” he said. 

His mother sat up and clutched at 
his hand. 


You 


“Ti 
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“Can’t I help you, honey? Please let 
me! What is the matter?” 

“The matter is I’m a lunkhead and 
Newport bores me stiff. That’s all. 
Don’t worry. I'll go get the packing 
started.” 

He went along the deck, and his par- 
ents helplessly craned their necks after 
him. His father groaned. Jim had 
“everything.” There was nothing to get 
for him, no toy to buy to divert him 
with. 

“He wants a new toy, and he doesn’t 
know what it is,” said the old man. 

But Jim wanted an old toy on a shelf 
too high for his reach. He ran away 
from the sight of it. 


AND Dyckman was fleeing to Charity’s 
next resting-place, after all, for she 
also returned in a few days to New York. 
She was restive under the goad to return 
to France. She repented her selfish 
neglect of the children of all ages she 
had adopted abroad. One thing held her 
back, the dread of again putting the 
ocean between her and her husband. 
She thought it small of her to leave so 
many heroes to suffer without her minis- 
trations, in order that she might prevent 
one non-hero from having too good a 
time without her ministrations. But 
womankind has never been encouraged 
to adopt the policy of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Hardly! 
Charity was conscience-smitten, how- 
ever, and she cast about for a way to 
absolve herself. Money is the old and 
ever-reliable way of paying debts physi- 
cal, moral and religious. Charity deter- 
mined to arrange some big show which 
would bring in a heap of money for the 
wounded of France, the blind. fathers 
and the fatherless children. 
Everybody was giving entertainments 
at that time, in behalf of some school 
of victims of the war. The only excuse 
for amusements in America seemed to be 
that the profits went to some of the bel- 
ligerents in one way or another. 
Charity was distressed by the need of 
an oddity, a novel note which should 
make itself heard among the clamors 
for Belgian relief, for Polish relief, for 
Armenian succor, for German, French, 
Italian, Russian widows and orphans. 
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Charity’s secretary, Miss Gurdon, 
made dozens of suggestions, but none of 
them was big enough to interest Charity. 
One day a card came up to her with a 
letter of ‘introduction from Mrs. Noxon: 


Charity Dear: 

This will acquaint you with a very 
clever girl, Miss Grace Havender. Her 
mother was a schoolfriend of mine. Miss 
Havender arranges to have moving pic- 
tures taken of people. They are ever so 
much quainter than stupid still-life pic- 
tures. Posterity ought to see you with 
your poor wounded soldiers, but mean- 
while we really should have a chance to 
perpetuate you as you are. You are 
always on the go, and an ordinary picture 
does not represent you. 

Anyway, you will be nice to Miss 
Havender, for the sake of 

Yours affectionately, 
MarTHA Noxon. 


Charity did not want a picture of her- 
self, but she went down to get rid of 
Miss Havender politely and to recom- 
mend her to friends of greater passion 
for their own likenesses. Miss Havender 
was a forward young person and 
launched at once into a defense of mov- 
ing pictures. 

“Oh, I admire the movies immensely,” 
Charity interposed. “We had some of 
them in the hospitals abroad. If you 
could have seen that dear Charlie Chap- 
lin convulse a whole ward of battered 
soldiers and make them forget their pain 
and their anxieties! He was more of:a 
nurse than a hundred of us. If he isn’t 
a benefactor, I don’t know who is. Oh, 
I admire the movies, but I’d rather see 
them than be them, you know. 

“Still, an idea has just occurred to me. 
You know I’m terribly in need of a pile 
of money.” 

Miss Havender looked about her and 
smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t mean for myself. I have 
far too much, but for the soldiers. I 
want something that will bring in a big 
sum. It occurs to me that if a lot of 
us got up a story and acted it ourselves, 
it would be tremendously interesting to 
—well, to ourselves. And our friends 
would flock to see it. Amateur perform- 
ances are ghastly from an artistic stand- 
point, but they’re great fun. 

“Tt just struck me that if we got up 
a play and had a cast made up of Mr. 









Jim Dyckman and Tom Duane and 
Winnie Nicolls and Miss Bettany and 
the young Stowe Webbs and Mrs. Neff 
and people like that, it would be dread- 
fully bad art but much more amusing 
than if we had all the stars in the world 
—Mr. Drew and his daughter and his 
niece Miss Barrymore and her brother 
and Miss Anglin and Miss Bates or Miss 
Adams or anybody like that. Don’t you 
think so? Or what do you think? Could 
it be done, or has it been—or what about 
it?” 

Miss Havender gasped. She saw new 
vistas of business opening before her. 

“Yes, it has been done in a small 
way, and it was great fun, as you say; 
but it would have been more fun if it 
hadn’t been so crude. What you would 
need would be a director who was not 
an amateur. Now, our director is mar- 
velous—Mr. Ferriday. He’s the Belasco 
of the photoplays. He’s as great as 
Griffith. He takes his art like a priest. 
If you had him, you could do wonders.” 

“Then we must have him, by all 
means,” said Charity, smiling a little at 
the gleam in Miss Havender’s eyes. She 
had a feeling that Miss Havender had a 
deep, personal interest in Mr. Ferriday. 
Miss Havender had ; most of the women 
in his environs had. In the first place, 
he was powerful and could increase or 
diminish or check salaries. He distrib- 
uted places and patronage with a royal 
prerogative. But he was hungry for 
praise and suffered from the lack of 
social prestige granted “the new art.” 

Miss Havender seconded Charity’s 
motion with enthusiasm. After a long 
conference, it was agreed that Miss 
Havender should broach the matter to 
the great Mr. Ferriday while Charity 
recruited actors and authors. 

As Charity rummaged in her handbag 
for a pencil with which to write Miss 
Havender’s telephone-number, she turned 
out Kedzie Thropp’s crumpled, shabby 
card. She started: 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake! The poor 
child! I had forgotten her completely. 
You might be able to do something for 
her. This Miss Adair is the prettiest 
thing, and I promised to get her a job. 
She might photograph splendidly. Wont 
you try to find her a place?” 
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“T’ll guarantee her one,” said Miss 
Havender, who was sure that the firm 
would be glad to put Mrs. Cheever under 
obligations. The firm was in need of 
patronage, as Mr. Ferriday’s lavish ex- 
penditures had crippled its treasury, 
while his artistic whims had held up 
the delivery of nearly finished films. 

Miss Havender told Charity to send 
the girl to her at the office any day and 
she would take care of her. Charity 
kept Kedzie’s card in her hand, and as 
soon as Miss Havender was gone, ran 
to her desk to write Kedzie. She told 
a pale lie—it seemed a gratuitous insult 
to confess that she had forgotten. 


Dear Miss Adair: 

Please forgive my delay in keeping my 
promise, but I have been unable to find 
anything likely to interest you till to-day. 
But now Miss Grace Havender, of the 
Hyperfilm Company, has just assured me 
that if you will call on her at her office she 
will see that you are engaged. You will 
photograph so beautifully that I am sure 
you will have a great career. Please don’t 
fail to call on Miss Havender. 

Yours with best wishes, 
CuHarITy C. CHEEVER. 


She sent the letter to the address Ked- 
zie had given her—which was that of 
Kedzie’s abandoned boarding-house. 


CHAPTER XXII 








INCE Kedzie, by the time her 
marriage had _ reached its 
first morning-after, had al- 
ready found her brand-new 

husband odious, there was small hope of 

her learning to like him or their poverty 
better on close acquaintance. 

When he left her for his office, she 
missed him, and her heart warmed to- 
ward him till he came home again. He 
always brought new disillusionment with 
him. He spent his hours out of office 
in bewailing his luck, celebrating the 
hardness of the times and proclaiming 
the hopelessness of his prospects. 

And then one evening he arrived with 
so doleful a countenance that Kedzie 
took pity on him. She perched herself 
on his lap and asked him what was 
worrying him. 

“Nothing much, honey,” he groaned, 
“except that I’ve lost my job.” 
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Kedzie was thunderstruck. She 
breathed the expletive she had learned 
from her companions. “My Gawd!” 

Gilfoyle nodded dreadfully : 

“Business has been bad, anyway. 
Kalteyer with his chewing gum, was 
about our only big customer, and now 
he’s gone bust. Yep. The bank’s shut 
down on his loans, and he was caught 
with a mountain of bills on huis hands. 
And the Breathasweeta Chewing Gum 
stopped selling. People didn’t seem to 
take to the perfume idea.” 

“T just hate people!” Kedzie growled, 
pacing the floor. 

Gilfoyle went on bitterly: 

“Remember how they all said I was 
such a genius for thinking up the name 
‘Breathasweeta,’ and the perfumery idea ? 
And how they liked my catch-phrase ?” 
Kedzie nodded. Gilfoyle grew sarcastic: 
“Well, a man’s a genius if he succeeds, 
and a fool if he doesn’t. I’m just as 
sure as ever that there’s a fortune in 
Breathasweeta. But when Kalteyer’s 
bankers got cold feet, I lost my halo. 
He and Kiam have been roasting the 
life out of me. They blame me! 
They’ve kept knocking me and quoting 
‘Kiss me again—who are you?’ and then 
groaning. It’s funny. I loved it when 
everybody else said it was great. But 
I didn’t care much for it myself, the 
way they said it.” 

Kedzie flung herself on the tremulous 
wobbly-legged divan. Kedzie didn’t like 
the phrase either, now. When he had 
first smitten it from his brain, she had 
thought it an inspiration and him a king. 
Now it sounded silly, coarse, a little 
indecent. Of course it had not suc- 
ceeded. How could he ever have been 
so foolish as to utter it. “Kiss me again 
—who are you?” Why, it was vulgar! 

Gilfoyle looked dismally incompetent 
as he drooped and mumbled. It is hard 
to tell an autobiography of failure and 
look one’s best. 

“Didn’t you tell him you was—you 
were married ?” queried Kedzie. 

“T hadn’t the courage.” 
“Courage! Well, I like 
you're fired! Just like me. 
And here we are, married and all. 

Gaw—” 
“Here we are, married and all. They'll 


that! So 
Funny! 
My 
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let me finish the week, but my goose is 
cooked, I guess. Jobs are mighty scarce 
in my line of business. Everybody’s 
poor except the munitions-crowd. I wish 
I knew how to make dynamite.” 

Kedzie pushed her wet hair back from 
her brow and tore her waist open a 
little deeper at the throat. This was 
carrying the joke of marriage a little too 
far even for her patient soul. 


GOON Gilfoyle’s office was closed to 

him and he was at home almost all 
day. That finished him with Kedzie. 
He had not improved on connubial 
acquaintance. He was lazy and frowsy 
of mornings, and since he had no office 
to go to he grew more neglectful of his 
appearance than ever. His end-to-end 
cigarettes got on Kedzie’s nerves and 
cost a nagging amount of money, espe- 
cially as she could not learn to like 
them herself. 

He tried to write poetry for the 
magazines and permanently destroyed 
what little respect Kedzie had for the 
art. Hunting for some little love-word 
that was unimportant when found threw 
him into frenzies of rage. He went about 
mumbling gibberish. 

“What in hell rhymes with heaven?” 
he would snarl. “Beven, ceven, Devon, 
fevon, gevin, given—”’ And so on to 
“seven.” Then “breven, creven, dreven’ 
and “bleven, cleven, dleven”’ and 
“pseven, spleven, threven” and so forth. 

At length he would hurl his pen across 
the room, pull at his hair and light an- 
other cigarette. Cigarette always rhymed 
with cigarette. 

After a day or two of this drivel he 
produced a brief lyric with a certain 
fleetness of movement; it had small 
freight to carry. He took it to a number 
of editors he knew, and one of them 
accepted it as a kindness. 

Kedzie was delighted till she heard 
that it would bring into the exchequer 
about seven dollars, when the check 
came, which would be in two weeks. 

When Gilfoyle was not fighting at 
composition, he was calling the editors 
hard names and deploring the small 
remuneration given to poets by a pork- 
packing nation. Or he would be hoot- 
ing ridicule at the successful poets and 
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growing almost as furious against the 
persons addicted to the fashionable vers 
libre as he was against the wealthy 
classes. 

It seemed to Kedzie that nothing on 
earth was less important than prosody, 
and that however badly poets were paid, 
they were paid more than they earned. 
She grew so lonely for some one to talk 
to that she decided to call on old Mrs. 
Jambers at the boarding-house. She 
planned to stop in at dinner-time, in the 
hope of being asked to sit in at a real 
meal. The task of cooking what she 
could afford to buy robbed her of all 
appetite, and she was living mainly on 
fumes of food and gas. 

She was growing thinner and shabbier 
of soul, and she knew it. She put off 
the call till she could endure her solitude 
no longer; then she visited Mrs. Jam- 
bers. A new maid met her at the door 
and barred her entrance suspiciously. 
Mrs. Jambers was out. So was Mrs. 
Bottger. So were the old boarders that 
Kedzie knew. New boarders had their 
rooms. Kedzie was exiled indeed. 

She turned away, saying: “Tell Mrs. 
Jambers that Anita Adair stopped to 
say hello. I was just passing.” 

“Anita Adair?” said the maid. “You 
was Anita Adair, yes? Wait once. It 
is a letter for you by downstairs.” 

She closed the door in Kedzie’s face. 
Some time later she came back and gave 
Anita the letter from Charity. It was 
several days old. She read it with amaze- 
ment. The impulse to tear it up as she 
had torn up Charity’s card in Newport 
did not last long. She went at once to 
a drug-store and looked up the tele- 
phone-number and the address of the 
Superfilm Company. She repaid the 
druggist with a smile and a word of 
thanks; then she took a street-car to 
the office. 


MiSs HAVENDER, who was also a 

scenario-writer and editor, was very 
busy. She had an executive manner that 
strangely contradicted her abilities to 
suffer under the pangs of love and un- 


requited idolatry. But then, business 
men are no more immune to the foolish 
venom on Cupid’s arrows than poets— 
perhaps less, since they have no outlet 
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of rhapsody. That was one of the trou- 
bles with Kedzie’s poet. By the time 
Gilfoyle had finished a poem of love he 
was so exhausted that any other emotion 
was welcome, best of all a good quarrel 
and the healthful exercise of his poetic 
gifts for hate. He could hate at the 
drop of a hat. 

When the office-boy brought Charity’s 
letter of introduction to Miss Havender 
with the verbal message that Miss Adair 
was waiting outside, Miss Havender 
nodded. She decided to procure this Miss 
Adair a good job in order to curry 
favor with Mrs. Cheever. She would 
advise Mr. Ferriday to pay her marked 
attention, too. 

But when she caught sight of Ked- 
zie running the gantlet of the battery 
of authors and typists, and noted how 
pretty she was, Miss Havender decided 
that it would not be good for Mr. Fer- 
riday to pay marked attention to this 
minx. He had a habit of falling in love 
with women more ardently than with 
scenarios. He was a despot with a 
scenario, and he could quickly make 
a famous novel unrecognizable by 
its own father or mother. But a pretty 
woman could rule him ludicrously, while 
her charm lasted. 

Miss Havender would gladly have 
turned Kedzie from the door, but she did 
not dare. She had promised Mrs. Cheever 
to give the girl a job. But she had not 
promised what kind of job it should 
be. 

She received Kedzie with such 
brusqueness that the frightened girl 
almost fell off the small rim of chair 
she dared to occupy. She offered Kedzie 
a post as a typist, but Kedzie could not 
type; as a film-cutter’s assistant, but 
Kedzie had never seen a film ; as a print- 
ing-machine engineer or a bookkeeper’s 
clerk. But Kedzie had no ability to do 
things. She could merely look things. 

Finally Miss Havender said: “I’m 
awfully sorry, Miss Adair, but the only 
position open is a place as extra woman. 
There is a big ballroom scene to be 
staged to-morrow, and a low dance-hall 
the next day, and on Monday a crowd 
of starving Belgian peasants. We could 
use you in those, but of course you 
wouldn’t care to accept the pay.” 
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She said this hopefully. Kedzie an- 
swered hopelessly. 

“What’s the pay?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“I'll take it.” 

Miss Havender accepted the inevit- 
able, gave her the address of the studio 
—far uptown in the Bronx—and told 
her to report at eight the next morning. 

Kedzie went back to her home in a 
new mood. She was the breadwinner 
now, if not a cake-earner. Gilfoyle was 
depressed by her good news, and she was 
indignant because he was not happy. 
The poor fellow was simply ashamed 
of his own inability to support her in 
the style she had been accustomed to 
dreaming about. 

Kedzie was sullen at having to get 
the dinner that night. The hot water 
would not help to give her hands the 
ballroom texture. The next morning she 
had to leave early. Gilfoyle was too 
tired of doing nothing to get up, and 
she resolved to buy her breakfast ready 
made outside. Her last glance at her 
husband with his frowsy hair on his 
frowsy pillow infuriated her. 

The experience at the big studio as- 
suaged her wrath against life. It was 
something new, and there was a thrill 
in the concerted action of the crowds. 
She wore a rented ball-gown which did 
not fit her. Seeing how her very 
shoulders blushed at their exposure, one 
would not have believed that she was a 
graduate of the Silsby school of near 
to nature in next to nothing. 

She danced with an extra man, Mr. 
Clarence Yoder, a portly actor out of 
work. He was a costume-play gentle- 
man, and Kedzie thought him something 
grand. He found her an entrancing arm- 
load. He was rather aggressive and held 
her somewhat straitly to his exuberant 
form, but he gave her so much infor- 
mation that she did not snub him. She 
did not even tell him that she was mar- 
ried. Indeed, when at the close of a 
busy day he hinted at a willingness to 
take her out to see a picture that evening, 
she made other excuses than those that 
actually prevented her accepting. She 
spent a doleful evening at home with 
her dour husband and resented him more 
than ever. 
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N the second day Kedzie was a slum 

waif and did not like it. She pouted 
with a sincerity that was irresistible. 

Mr. Ferriday did not direct the crowd- 
scenes in these pictures. His assistant, 
Mr. Garfinkel, was the slave-driver. Mr. 
Yoder cleverly called him “Simon 
Legree.”’ Kedzie did not know who J/r. 
Legree was, but she laughed because Mr. 
Yoder looked as if he wanted her to 
laugh, and she had decided that he was 
worth cultivating. 

During the course of the day, how- 
ever, Mr. Garfinkel fell afoul of Mr. 
. Yoder because of the way he danced with 
Kedzie. It was a rough dance prettily 
entitled ‘Walking the Dog.” Mr. Yoder, 
who did a minuet in satin breeches to 
his own satisfaction, pleased neither him- 
self nor Mr. Garfinkel in the more 
modern expression of the dancer’s art. 

Mr. Garfinkel called him a number 
of names which Mr. Yoder would never 
have tolerated if he had not needed the 
money. He quivered with humiliation 
and struggled to conform, but he could 
not please the sneering overseer. He 
sought the last resort of those persecuted 
by critics: 

“Maybe you can do better yourself !” 

“Well, I hope I choke if I can’t,” 
Garfinkel said as he tossed the man- 
uscript to the camera-man and sum- 
moned Kedzie to his embrace. ‘Here, 
Miss What’s-your-name, git to me.” 

Kedzie slipped into his clutch, and he 
took her as if she were a sheaf of wheat. 
His arms loved her lithe elasticities. He 
dragged her through the steps with a 
wondering increase of interest. ‘Well, 
say!” he muttered for her private con- 
sumption, “you're a little bit of all right. 
I’m not so worse myself when I have 
such help.” 

He danced with her longer than was 
necessary for the demonstration. Then 
he reluctantly turned her over to Mr. 
Yoder. Kedzie did not like Mr. Yoder 
any more. She found him fat and 
clumsy, and his hands were fat and 
clammy. 

Mr. Garfinkel had to show him again. 
Kedzie could not help murmuring up 
toward his chin: “I wish I could dance 
with you instead of him.” 

Garfinkel muttered down into her top- 
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knot: “You can, girlie, but not before 
the camera. There’s a reason. How 
about a little roof garden this evening, 
huh ?” 

Kedzie sighed: “I’m sorry—I can’t.’ 

Garfinkel “realized that the crowd was 
sitting up and taking notice, and so he 
flung Kedzie back to Yoder and pro- 
ceeded with the picture. He was angry 
at himself and at Kedzie, but Kedzie 
was angered at her husband, who was 
keeping her from every opportunity of 
advancement. Even as he loafed at home 
he prevented her ambitions. ‘The dog 
in the manger!” she called him. 

Garfinkel paid her no further atten- 
tion except to take a close-up of her 
standing at a soppy table and drinking 
a glass of stale beer with a look of 
desperate pathos. She was supposed to 
be a slum waif who had never had a 
mother’s care. Kedzie had had too much 
of the same. 


HE next day was a Saturday. Kedzie 

did not work. She was lonely for toil, 
and she abhorred the flat and the neigh- 
bors. The expressive parrot was grow- 
ing tautological. Kedzie went out shop- 
ping to be rid of Gilfoyle’s nerves. 
He was in travail of another love-jingle, 
and his tantrums were odious. He kept 
repeating Jove and dove and above, and 
tender, slender, offend her, defender and 
kiss and bliss till the very words grew 
gibberish, detestable nonsense. 

Kedzie wandered the shops in a 
famine of desire for some of the new 
styles. Her pretty body cried out for 
appropriate adornment as its birthright. 
She was ashamed to go to the studio 
a third time in the same old suit. She 
ordered one little slip of a dress sent 
home “collect.” She had hoarded the 
remnant of her Silsby dollars. When 
she reached home the delivery-wagon 
was at the curb and the man was up- 
stairs. Gilfoyle greeted Kedzie with re- 
sentment. 

“What’s this thing! I’ve got no money 
to pay it. You know that.” 

“Oh, I know that well,” said Kedzie, 
and she went to the kitchen, where she 
surreptitiously extracted the money from 
the depths of the coffee-canister. 

She paid for the dress and put it on. 
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But she would not let Gilfoyle see her in 
it. She did not mind buying his ciga- 
rettes half so much as she minded pay- 
ing for her own clothes. It outraged 
the very foundation-principles of matri- 
mony to have to pay for her own clothes. 

Sunday was an appallingly long day 
to get through. She was so frantic for 
diversion that she would have gone to 
church, if she had had anything fashion- 
able enough to worship in. In the after- 
noon she went out alone and sat on a 
bench in upper Riverside Drive. A 
number of passers-by tried to flirt with 
her, but it was rather her bitterness 
against men than any scruple that kept 
her eyes lowered. 

She would have been excited enough 
if she had known that the pictures in 
which she played a small part were being 
rin off in the projection-room at the 
studio for Mr. Ferriday’s benefit. 

Everybody was afraid of him. 


The 


heads of the firm were hoping that he 
would approve the reels and not order 
them thrown out. They were convinced 
that they would have to break with him 


before he broke them. Mr. Garfinkel 
was hoping for a word of approval from 
the artistic tyrant. 

But Ferriday was fretful and sarcastic 
about everything. Suddenly Miss Hav- 
ender noted that he was interested, noted 
it by the negative proof of his sudden 
repose and silence. She could tell that 
he was leaning forward taut with in- 
terest. She saw that Anita Adair was 
floating across the screen in the arms of 
Mr. Yoder. 

There followed various scenes in which 
Kedzie did not appear, close-up pictures 
of other people. Ferriday fell back 
growling. Then he came bolt upright 
as the purring spinning-wheel of the pro- 
jecting-machine poured out more of 
Kedzie. 

Suddenly he shouted through the 
dark: “Stop! Wait! Go back! Give us 
the last twenty feet again. Who is that 
girl—that dream? Who is she, Gar- 
finkel ?” 

“I don’t know her name, sir.” 

“Don’t know her name! You wouldn’t! 
Well, the whole world will know her 
name before I get through with her. 
Who is she, anyway ?” 
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Miss Havender spoke. 

“Her name is Adair—Anita Adair.” 

“Anita Adair, eh? Well, where did 
she come from? Who dug her up?” 

“T did,” said Miss Havender. 

“Good for you, old girl! She’s just 
what I need.” And now he studied again 
the scene in which Kedzie took down 
the draught of bitter beer, and there was 
a superhuman vividness in the close-up, 
with its magnified details in which every 
tiny muscle revealed its soul. 

“Look at her!’’ Ferriday cried. ‘‘She’s 
perfect. The pathos of her! She wants 
training, like the devil, but Lord, what 
material !”’ 

He was as fanatic as a Michaelangelo 
finding in a quarry a neglected block of 
marble and seeing through its hard edges 
the mellow contours of an ideal. He was 
as impatient to assail his task and beat 
off the encumbering shackles. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ia EDZIE wore her new frock 
| K |} when she reached the studio on 
|| || Monday morning. She greeted 
=! Mr. Garfinkel with an en- 
treating smile, and was alarmed by the 
remoteness of his response. He was cold 
because she was not for him. He led 
her respectfully to the anteroom of the 
sacred enclosure, where Ferriday was 
behaving like a lion in a cage, belching 
his wrath at his keepers, ordering the 
fund-finders to find more funds for his 
great picture. It threatened to bank- 
rupt them before it was finished, but 
he derided them as imbeciles, money- 
changers, misers. 

Garfinkel was manifestly afraid of 
Ferriday’s very echo, and he cowered a 
little when Ferriday burst through the 
door with mane bristling and fangs 
bared. 

“Well, well, well!” Ferriday stormed. 
“What do you want, Garfinkel? What 
do you want, Garfinkel? What do you 
want ?” 

“You told me to bring Miss Adair 
to you as soon as she arrived, and—” 

The lion roared as gentle as a sucking 
dove. 

“And this is Miss Adair, is it? Of 
course it is. Welcome to our little boiler- 
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factory, my dear. Come in and sit down. 
Garfinkel, get her a chair and then get 
out. Sit down, child. I never bite pretty 
girls.” 

Kedzie was pleasantly terrified, and 
she wondered what would befall her 
next. She gave the retreating Garfinkel 
no further thought. She sat and trembled 
before the devouring gaze of the great 
Ferriday. He studied her professionally, 
but he was intensely, extravagantly 
human. That was why he appealed to 
the public so potently. He took their 
feelings and set them on fire and juggled 
with them flaming. 

He had such caloric that he kindled 
actors and actresses to unsuspected bril- 
liances. He made tinder of the dry-as- 
dusts, and he brought the warm-hearted 
to a white-hot glow. 

He dealt with primary emotions 
crudely but vigorously. A soldier salut- 
ing an officer become in a Ferriday pic- 
ture a zealot rendering a national hom- 
age. A maid watching her lover walk 
away angry became a Juliet letting 
Romeo go; a child weeping over a 
broken doll was an epitome of all regret. 
A mother putting a light in the window 
for an erring daughter’s guidance was 
something new, an allegory as great as 
Bartholdi’s Liberty putting her lamp in 
the window of the nation. 

He was as intense with humor as with 
sorrow. A girl washing dishes brought 
shrieks of laughter at the little things 
she did—the struggle with the slippery 
soap, the recoil from the hot plate, the 
carelessness with the towel. 

Ferriday-had not talked to Kedzie two 
minutes before she was wringing her 
hands with excitement. He was dis- 
covering her to herself. He told her the 
story of a picture he wanted to put her 
in. He had withheld it for months, look- 
ing for the right interpretrix. He re- 
solved to postpone the completion of the 
big picture till he had finished a five- 
reel idyl for the apotheosis of Kedzie. 

“The backers of the enterprise will 
have apoplexy when they hear of it,” 
he laughed. “But what do I care?” 


THE whole army of the studio stood 
meanwhile at ease drawing salary 
and waiting for Ferriday to remember his 
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day’s program and give the order to go 
ahead. But he was busy with his new 
story, in the throes of nympholepsy,:see- 
ing visions, hearing voices. 

Kedzie sat in a marble expectancy, 
Galatea watching Pygmalion create her 
and prepare to bring her to life. She 
had never lived. She realized that. All 
her previous existence had been but 
blind gropings in the womb of time. 

The backers came to remind Ferri- 
day that there was waiting a costly mob 
of actors, wooed from the speaking 
drama by trebled salaries. Ferriday 
howled to. them to get out. They did not 
respect his inspirations; they suspected 
his motives toward Kedzie. 

But Ferriday was deep in 
with his art; he was panting with the 
affation of Apollo. Old motives, old 
scenes, old characters that had served 
as “sure-fire stuff” since the earliest 
Hindu drama, now fell into their an- 
cient places and he thought them new. 
Kedzie was sure she had never heard such 
original ideas. Her gratitude to Ferri- 
day was absolute. And he was clever 
enough, or crazy enough, to say that he 
was grateful to her. He had been look- 
ing for just Her, and she had come to 
him just in time. He made her promises 
that Solomon could not have made to 
Sheba, or Shakespeare to the dark lady 

Solomon could offer to his visitor 
Ophirian wealth, and Shakespeare could 
guarantee with some show of success 
(up to date) that his words of praise 
would outlive all other monuments. But 
Ferriday did not offer Kedzie minerals 
or adjectives. He cried: 

“Little girl, I'll put you on a girdle 
of films that will go round the world. 
Your smile will run round the globe like 
the sun, and light up dark places in 
Africa. Your tears will shower the earth. 
People in thousands of towns will watch 
your least gesture with anxiety. Queens 
will have you brought to their palaces 
to make them laugh and cry. The sol- 
diers of the world will call you their 
mascot and write love-letters to you from 
the trenches. I will have a billion pic- 
tures made of you, and you shall breathe 
and move in all of them. You shall live 
a million lives at once. I will have your 
other self placed in museums’ so that 


love 
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centuries from now they can take you 
out and bring you to life again.” 

It was a mighty good speech. It 
would be hard to find a serenade to 
beat it. And he read it superbly. He 
had sung it to every one of his only girls 
in the world, his eternal (pro tem.) 
passions. He had had about nineteen 
muses already. 

Kedzie did not know this, of course. 
And it would not have mattered much. 
Better the nine-and-ninetieth muse to 
such a man than the first and final gas- 
stove-slave of a Tommie Gilfoyle. 

Kedzie sat in the state of nerves of 
a little girl alone on a mountain-top 
with lightning shimmering and striking 
all round her. She was so happy, so 
full of electrical sparks, that she was 
fairly incandescent. As she said after- 
wards, she felt “all lit up.” 

Ferriday spun out the plot of his new 
five-reel scenario until he was like an 
unreeled spider. He was all out. The 
mechanical details interested and _ re- 
freshed him now. He must order the 
studio-scenery and select the outdoor 
“locations.” He must pick the support- 


ing cast and devise one or two blood- 
curdling moments of great peril. 


Kedzie was too excited to note the 
ghoulish joy with which he planned to 
put her into the most perilous plights 
that had ever threatened even a movie 
star with death or crippledom. 

“Do they scare you, my dear?” he 
asked. 

“Scare me?” said Kedzie. “Why, Mr. 
Ferriday, if you told me to, I’d go out 
to the Bronx Zoo-ological Gardens and 
bite the ear off the biggest lion they got 
in the lion-house.” 

Ferriday reached out, put his arm 
about her farther shoulder and squeezed 
her to him after the manner of closing 
an accordeon. Kedzie emitted the same 
kind of squeak. But she was not un- 
happy, and she did not even say “Sir!” 

The plot of The Kedziad was to be 
based on the From-Rags-to-Riches /eit 
motiv. Kedzie was to be a cruelly 
treated waif brought up as a boy by 
a demoniac Italian padrone who made 
her steal. She was to be sent into a rich 
man’s home to rob it. She would find 
the rich man about to commit suicide 
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all over his sumptuous library. She 
would save him, and he would save her 
from the padrone’s revenge, on condi- 
tion that she should dress as a girl (he 
had not of course suspected that she 
really was one at the time—had always 
been one, in fact). She would dress 
as a girl and conduct a very delicate 
diplomatic mission with a foreign am- 
bassador, involving a submarine wrecked 
(in the studio tank) and a terrific ride 
across one of the deadliest battlefields 
of Verdun (New Jersey), with a vast 
army of eight hundred supers. 

When Kedzie had saved two or three 
nations and kept the United States from 
war, the millionaire would regret that 
she was after all only a boy and be over- 
come with rapture when she told him the 
truth. The eight hundred supers would 
then serve as wedding guests in the 
biggest church wedding ever pulled off. 

Kedzie liked this last touch immensely. 
It would make up for that disgusting 
guestless ceremony in the Municipal 
Building. 

Ferriday got rid of her exquisitely 
by writing a note and saying to her. 

“Now you run down and hop into my 
car and take this note to Lady Powell- 
Carewe—don’t fail to call her ‘Pole 
Cary.’ She is to design your wealthy 
wardrobe, and I want her to study you 
and do something unheard of in novelty 
and beauty. Tell her that the more she 
spends the better I’ll like it.” 

Kedzie was really a heroine. She did 
not swoon even at that. 

When Ferriday dismissed her, he en- 
folded her to his beautiful waistcoat. 
and then held her off by her two arms 
and said: 

“Little girl, you’ve made me so happy ! 
So happy! Ah! We'll do great things 
together! This is a red-letter day for 
the movie art.” 

Kedzie never thought that it might 
have a scarlet-letter significance. She 
forgot that she was anything but a new- 
born, full-fledged angel without a past 
—only a future with the sky for its 
limit. Alas, we always have our pasts. 
Even the unborn babe has already 
centuries of a past. 

It was Ferriday who brought Kedzie 
home to hers. 
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“What about dinner to-night, my 
dear? I feel like having a wonderful 
dinner to-night! Are partridge in season 
now? What is your favorite sherry? 
Let me call for you at, say, seven. 
Where shall I call?” 

Kedzie flopped back from the em- 


pyrean to her flat. Gilfoyle again 
blockaded her. 
She nearly swooned then. Her soul 


rummaged frantically through a brain 
like her own work-basket. She finally 
dug up an excuse. 

“I’d rather meet you at the restau- 
rant.” 

Ferriday smiled. He understood. The 
poor thing was ashamed of her boarding- 
house. 

“Well, Cinderella, let me send 
pumpkin for you, at least. I wont come. 
Where shall my chauffeur find you?” 

Kedzie whimpered the shabby number 
of the shabby street. 

“Shall he ask for Miss Adair, or—” 

Kedzie was inspired: “I live in Mrs. 
Gilfoyle’s flatpartment.” 

“T see,” said Ferriday. “Miss Anita 
Adair—ring Mrs. Gilfoyle’s bell. All 
right, my angel, at seven. Run along.” 

He kissed her again, and she was ice- 
cold. But then-women were often like 
that before Ferriday’s genius. 


my 


WHILE Kedzie floated on the Aladdin 

‘" rug of Ferriday’s limousine, Fer- 
riday was confronting the two backers. 
They came into his office like two bull- 
dogs and dragged him down to the earth 
of hard fact and money conditions. 

In another part of the same town 
Charity Coe Cheever, having met Jim 
Dyckman by chance, was ordering him 
to take charge of the business end of 
her picture, since he absolutely refused 
to act in it. 

She had called him over to a table at 
the Ritz-Carlton, where she was lunching 
with Mrs. Noxon. Mrs. Noxon had left 
to speak to a still older woman at an- 
other table. Charity was saying: 
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“Jim, I want you to go up to the 
studio of these people and find this great 
man Ferriday and get him to promise 
to direct for us. And by the way, that 
little girl you pulled out of the pool, 
you know—well, they promised to get 
her a job at the studio. You look her 
up and find out how doing— 
there’s a darling.” 

So Peter Cheever, talking to the head 
waiter at the head of the stairs, saw his 
wife and Jim Dyckman with their heads 
together at a table. He wanted to go 
over and crackle a water-bottle over 
Dyckman’s head. He did not do it, for 
Zada L’Etoile was at his side. She had 
insisted on his taking her there “to lunch 
with his own bunch,” as she expressed 
It. 

She also saw Charity and Jim and 
Cheever’s sudden flush of rage. She 
felt that the way was opening for her 
dreams to come true. She felt so happy 
over the situation that she helped 
Cheever out of the appalling problem 
before him. 

He did not know how to go forward 
or how to retreat. He could think of 
nothing to say to the head waiter who 
offered him his choice of tables. 

Zada caught his elbow and mur- 
mured in her very best voice just loud 
enough for the head waiter’s benefit: 

“Mr. Cheever, I’m so sorry—but I’m 
feeling dizzy. I’m afraid I shall faint 
if I don’t get out in the air. It’s very 
close in here.” 

“It is very close, madam,” said the 
head waiter, and he helped to support 
her down the steps quietly and deferen- 
tially, just as if he believed it. 

Zada and Cheever thought they were 
escaping from a crisis, but they were 
drifting deeper and deeper into the con- 
verging currents that were to send them 
and Jim Dyckman and Ferriday and 
Kedzie and Gilfoyle and more unknown 
swirling in an eddy about one another 
as they drifted toward the brink of Ni- 
agara and over it. 
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striped clothing, marked with all the 
badges of the jailbird—smote him with 
an unendurable pain. She, who knew 
that he had loved her—to see him in this 
guise! All the agony he had suffered 
rolled over him anew, intensified a thou- 
sandfold. He pulled his cap-visor low 
over his eyes, and snatching up the bit 
of oily waste, drew it across his cheek, 
smudging his face from chin to brow. 

The little group of four had paused 
near the desk of the Superintendent, the 
Warden smilingly pointing out to the 
two girls the details of the work. Harry’s 
fingers performed their task by sheer 
instinct; for his very life he had not 
been able to help stealing a swift side- 
long look at Echo’s face, and he distin- 
guished with a fierce bitterness the suffer- 
ing that underlay her conventionally 
polite show of interest. So, though she 
condemned him to this torture, she too 
suffered ! 


OULD Sevier have looked beneath 

that controlled exterior, he would 
have discerned a pain and dread to match 
his own. With that luncheon in the 
dining-car a sense of fate had fallen upon 
her, heavy and irrevocable, as though 
some huge weight was closing down. The 
whip of conscience had driven her to 
this day’s quest. If the law had erred,— 
if, in truth, an innocent man, as Mason 
believed, lay under condemnation,—it 
was for lack of her testimony: the 
thought had laid upon her sensitive mind 
a new sense of guilty responsibility. She 
must be certain, beyond peradventure. 
The visit to the Evelands for the Thanks- 
giving season had furnished the oppor- 
tunity, and the round of the peniten- 
tiary with Malcolm had arranged itself. 
It had been easy to advert to Mason’s 
belief in the innocence of the prisoner he 
had defended, and it had seemed natural 
enough for her to ask the Warden to 


point out the man as they went through 
the shops. They had now entered the 
room in which he had told her the man 
worked ; she was standing on the thresh- 
old of the knowledge she feared. 


HE started at the Warden’s voice, 
close to her ear, above the rasping 
clamor of the machines: “The last row, 
at the end. The middle machine—that’s 
the one.” 

With a quick intake of her breath she 
looked where he pointed. The color 
faded from her cheeks. Doubt—if she 
had clung to doubt—was ended now! 
The man who had started with leveled 
pistol from behind the curtain of Craig’s 
library had been short and stocky and 
round-shouldered. The side-face of the 
distant prisoner at whom she was now 


looking with such painful intensity, un- 
der the shadow of his cap-brim showed 
smudged with oil and dust; but his 
shoulders were broad and straight and 


his frame tall and lithe. Whatever the 
law said, this man was no¢ the man who 
had shot Craig! She alone could swear 
it! 

She felt suddenly a kind of terror of 
the place. She touched Malcolm’s arm. 
“T’ve seen enough—please! Could we 
turn back now ?” 

The Warden overheard and nodded. 
“Just wait here a moment,” he said, ‘‘and 
we'll go. I want to take a look forward.” 
He strode from them down the broad way 
between the lines of workers. 

Harry heard the step behind him on 
the steel floor. He thought the others 
were with the Warden. Under the rattle 
of the cogs his imagination caught the 
swish of a dress—almost he thought he 
caught a faint breath of a familiar per- 
fume—and he averted his face till they 
should pass. It was by reason of this 
that his lowered eyes caught a stealthy 
movement in the man at the next machine 
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—a movement of one hand which crept 
under his jacket and jerked forth, clutch- 
ing something shining and murderous. 

Harry acted without conscious thought, 
by swift and certain instinct. As the lean 
arm, tense with hate, went up behind the 
Warden’s back, Sevier ieaped forward 
with a cry of warning and camght the 
wrist whose hand held the sharpened 
file, and both went down clinched and 
struggling together. 

The cry, sharp and strained, pierced 
across the din. It brought the Superin- 
tendent to his feet on his platform, like 
the release of a coiled spring, a revolver 
in either hand. 

“Back to the door!” he roared, and 
Malcolm’s sinewy arm swept the two 
girls behind him. The fierce clamor of a 
bell sounded outside. There was a sud- 
den pandemonium. Doors opened ; men 
in uniform dashed by; and on the plat- 
form the Superintendent stood crouch- 
ing forward like a panther about to 
spring, still as a statue, both hands out- 
stretched with their gleaming weapons, 
his eyes flashing over the room. 

In that desperate struggle, as he clung 
to the maddened convict, Harry was con- 
scious only of the strenuous confusion— 
of commands that snapped like whip- 
lashes—of the burly form of the Warden 
above him, and that of a trusty who 
snatched at the vicious weapon—of a 
sudden anguished pang in his shoulder. 

Then, swiftly and sweetly, the whole 
world slipped away into blankness and 
silence. 


A HALF-HOUR later, as Echo and 

Nancy sat with Malcolm in the office 
on the ground floor of the frame build- 
ing just inside the great double gates of 
the prison, the Warden entered. His 
grave face lightened with a smile of re- 
assurance. 

“All well,” he said cheerfully. “It 
came close to being a nasty wound, but 
the doctor says no harm will come of it, 
though he will be in the hospital ward 
for a week. I wouldn’t have had this 
fracas happen while you ladies were here, 
for a year’s salary,” he added, “and that’s 
a fact!” 

Nancy’s face was still pale, and she 
shivered as he spoke, but she gave a little 
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laugh as she said: “We didn’t bring you 
luck to-day, did we?” 

“On the contrary,” he asserted. “I’m 
inclined to think I’m a mighty lucky man. 
It was cunningly planned, with collusion, 
too, and if it had succeeded, there might 
have been a very bad hour or two—for 
everybody.” 

Malcolm turned to him. “The man 
saved the situation, Warden, and it was a 
very close call, indeed. If there was col- 
lusion, I imagine it’ll be dangerous in the 
ranks for him hereafter.” 

The Warden nodded. “I’ve thought 
of that. The trusty who has been clerk- 
ing in the record-room upstairs is sick, 
as it happens. He shall have the place. 
He sha’n’t come to any harm as long as 
I’m in charge; you may rest assured of 
that.” 

He went with them to the great 
double gate. “It’s a curious thing,” he 
said thoughtfully, as they said good-by, 
“that the man who did that should have 
been the very one we had been talking 
about, isn’t it?” 

The same thought was in all their 
minds. There had flashed across Echo’s, 
too, a memory of her childhood, a re- 
volting incident of another prison, where 
a hundred convicts had risen, had killed 
their keepers and for two days had run 
desperate riot within the enclosure—till 
troops. had been rushed to the scene. 
What if that flaming human lava had 
burst beyond control to-day? She shud- 
dered. 

A single hand, maybe, had prevented 
this—the hand of the man who once be- 
fore had saved her—who was now shut 
in this horrible place, perhaps for want 
of the testimony which she alone could 
give! 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE COMING OF JOHN STARK 


HARRY rose from his seat at the desk 

in the record-room and went over to 
the window. The frost had painted silver 
ferns and seaweed on its pane; and the 
prison yard, on which it looked, was now 
white with a light powdering of snow 
which hid its harsh outlines and dingy 
yellow hue with a mantle of purity and 
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beauty. It was a stinging cold though 
sunshiny afternoon. Along the wall the 
sentries, as they paced, swung benumbed 
arms to start the sluggish blood coursing 
to warmth. Here and there on the hard 
ground a pigeon traced its feathery foot- 
prints, startling the quarrelsome spar- 
rows. Across the open space came the 
muffled roar of the shops, and down 
under the inner gateway the gatekeeper 
was stamping his Arctic-shod feet and 
whistling ‘““Weep no more, my lad-ee,”’ in 
syncopated time. 

Two weeks Harry had been in the hos- 
pital ward, for after those months of con- 
finement the depleted blood had made 
recuperation slow; but he had steadily 
mended ; and now, though still at times 
his healing shoulder pained him some- 
what, he was practically as strong as 
before. He had been acutely grateful for 
the change to the pleasant record-room, 
with its broad window to the sunshine 
and the drier upper air, for the fact that 
he no longer tramped in the lock-step or 
took his meals in the common mess-room 
—most of all for the release from his 
unsavory cell-mate. For since the affair 
in the shop, he had been given a cell to 
himself. 

His momentary glimpse of Echo on 
that day had stung his every sense to quiv- 
ering protest. It had pierced, as with a 
fiery sword, the torpor which had en- 
wrapped his love with its protecting 
armor, and that love had awakened to 
agonized consciousness, vivified and in- 
tensified. Then, in his loneliness, the 
knowledge that the woman he would have 
died for had left him to drag out his 
penalty, would sweep over him till a 
fierce hatred of her would rise up in him 
—to be swept away as swiftly by some- 
thing sweeter and stronger that would 
not be denied. So, in the end, mingled 
with this confusion of feeling, there came 
to him the knowledge that the bitter con- 
viction that she could never again be any- 
thing to him—with the contempt for 
life which had grown from it—had been 
nevertheless inexpressibly softened by the 
living warmth of her presence, sad and 
fleeting as that had been. 

Presently Harry turned back to the 
desk and picked up the annotated card, a 
portion of whose record he had been 
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about to transcribe in permanent form in 
a tome that lay there. It was a card on 
the reverse side of which was pasted his 
own photograph, full-face and profile, 
and containing his physical measure- 
ments,—taken upon the precise and deli- 
cate instruments that lined the room,— 
which had been filled out on the day of 
his arrival. It was the sight of this, with 
the bitter memories it evoked, which had 
given him pause. There it was, an endur- 
ing monument, stamping forever the man 
to whom it corresponded as a convict, 
thrust, so long as he should live, from 
the society of clean and upright men and 
women, debarred even from the exercise 
of the functions of citizenship! 


S he dipped his pen in the ink, a quick 
step sounded on the stairway, and 
the door opened to admit a man wearing 
a frogged overcoat with huge fur collar 
and lapels, and a fur cap the flaps of 
which were turned down over his ears. 
He was about Harry’s age, though of 
slightly heavier build, with somewhat 
similar firm chin and gray eyes, but with 
cheeks in which the blood darkled redly : 
and across one was a slanting scar, slight 
but perceptible. He carried a small valise 
which he set down, blowing on his gloved 
fingers. 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” he said. “The 
Warden told me I might change my togs 
up here. I didn’t know the room was 
occupied.” 

“You'll not disturb me,” Harry 
answered. “As it happens, I am occupied 
too.” 

The stranger laughed—a rather eager, 
boyish laugh which caught Harry with 
a subtle tang of old acquaintance. 
With the pen in his hand, he was staring 
curiously at that ruddy cheek and its 
slanting scar, his mind following some- 
thing elusive and far away. He was feel- 
ing the edge of a half-recollection, vague 
and shadowy and dreamlike, of a saw- 
dust-covered barroom floor lighted with 
flaring lamps, of ribald conversation, of 
a deal table across which a face like that 
had looked at him. But the memory at 
which he grasped had belonged to that 
phase of intoxication in which sense-im- 
pression had left no enduring record, 
and he could not capture it. 
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John Stark was unconscious of the 
fixed gaze. He had opened the valise 
upon a chair and now was laying its con- 
tents upon another. Harry saw with sur- 
prise that these included a striped jacket 
and trousers, flat-peaked cap and heavy 
hob-nailed shoes such as each inmate of 
the prison wore. Last he took out a flat 
tin box which opened out in two sections, 
and set it on the end of the desk. It was 
a “make-up” box of the stage dressing- 
room, and the sight of its tiny compart- 
ments, holding rouge, lampblack, powder 
and grease-paint, the pencils and hare’s- 
foot, brought back to Harry with a rush 
old days of amateur theatricals and so- 
ciety stagery. These articles laid out, the 
other began rapidly to undress. He 
chuckled as, turning, he caught the look 
of puzzle on Harry’s face. 

“I’m not really crazy,” he said laugh- 
ingly. “The fact is, I’m trying an experi- 
ment—with the Warden’s permission. For 
half an hour I’m going to take my place 
with those fellows down there,”—he 
nodded towards the window,—“‘going in 
to supper with them. I have a bet on 


with the Deputy Warden that I can do it 
so that none of the superintendents will 
spot me!” ; 
He had discarded shirt, collar and 
shoes, and was now arraying himself in 


the coarse, striped garments and clumsy 


footwear. He looked himself over half- 
humorously. “Ugh!” he exclaimed. “I 
swear, it gives me the creeps. This is the 
real stuff, you see! I don’t get the true 
spirit of the thing when I play it.” 

“When you play it?” repeated Harry, 
inquiringly. 

“Oh!” said the other. “I ought to 
explain. I’m starring in ‘The Jailbird’— 
the play that’s on here this week. I have 
the title role. It’s a fad with me to get 
my ‘business’ first-hand, and this institu- 
tion is too good a chance to miss. It’s 
mighty good press-agent stuff for the 
local papers, incidentally!” The lid of 
the tin box was a mirror, and propping 
this upright, he now busied himself with 
the facial make-up, applying a grayish 
grease-paint which obliterated the scar 
on the cheek and lent the requisite 
pallor, and deepening this with darker 
penciled shades. In the midst of his labor 
he asked: 
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“Have you seen the piece ?” 

“No,” said Harry grimly. “Our 
business here interferes somewhat with 
our evening pleasures.” 

Something in the tone made the other 
look up quickly. Harry’s cap had been 
pushed back when the visitor had entered. 
He had on, also, a spotless duck over- 
jacket which buttoned close up to the 
throat. Now the cap was pulled low on 
his forehead, and the jacket was open, 
revealing the telltale stripes beneath. 
The actor started. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated in embar- 
rassment. “I thought—I didn’t know—” 

“So I perceived,” said Harry calmly. 
“Pray do not apologize, however. The 
atmosphere does not tend to develop over- 
sensitiveness. I must congratulate you on 
your appearance. The effect is really 
wonderful.” 

There was no sarcasm in his words: 
the illusion was marvelously carried. 
When the peaked cap was pulied over 
the other’s forehead, a little to one side, 
Harry thought him likely to carry off 
his wager with the Deputy Warden. 

At the moment the bell sounded,—the 
signal to knock off work for the early 
supper,—and John Stark rose hastily. 
“I’m off now for the lock-step,” he said 
with his hand on the door. “By the way, 
if these duds of mine are in the way, 
put them in some other room. I can dress 
anywhere.” 

The brogans clattered down the stair. 


ARRY went to the window and 
watched him cross the yard, a turn- 

key, wearing a suppressed grin, by his 
side. Then he returned to the desk, but 
his pen lay idle by his hand. The curious 
visit, with its whiff of the outside world, 
had been packed with clutching re- 
minders of things that had had pleasant 
part in his past—reminders of society 
nights when, for sweet charity’s sake, he 
had played those old mimic réles. Some 
one entered, bringing his supper in a tin 
pail, and went out again, but Harry did 
not look up. He was thinking with bit- 
terness that the flippant masquerader, 
sitting now with that striped company in 
the mess-room, would presently emerge, 
free to pass out into the glad world. It 
would be only a lark to laugh over, an 
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essay in effrontery performed for a wager 
and for the delectation of a _press- 
agent ! 

Harry suddenly felt the longing to be 
free take him by the throat, so that he 
trembled in every limb with the force of 
it. He smelled the wind racing across 
frosty meadows; he could almost fancy 
that he heard the flow of river-water un- 
der its icy coverlet ; he could almost see 
the gnarled catalpas along the Allen 
driveway. lifting their wintry, twisted 
arms toward him. What would it not 
mean to him if he, like that cheerful 
stroller, might but slough off this hate- 
ful, unnatural character and step forth, 
himself again! 

He started. A thought mad as a night- 
mare had flashed through his brain. He 
felt his blood beat to his temples; then 
instantly he became icily cool and tense 
in every nerve. 

In another moment he had thrown off 
his over-jacket and was seated before the 
make-up box. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE UNDERSTUDY 


ITH the certainty of ancient prac- 

tice Sevier applied rouge and pencil 
deftly to his face, rubbing in a deeper 
tinge on the cheeks, shadowing the tem- 
ples, accentuating by ever so little the 
corners of eyes and mouth. Lastly he 
drew a slanting scar on the right cheek, 
emphasizing it a trifle, as the keynote of 
the counterfeit. 

He looked at himself, swiftly, crit- 
ically. There was but the one double 
gate and the single watchman to pass— 
and the sunlight was not bright under 
the archway! And luckily the fur cap, 
with its earflaps, effectually hid the 
cropped scalp. He wasted no time in 
changing clothes, but turned up the 
striped trousers and the ‘sleeves of the 
jacket and donned the smart habiliments 
over his prison rig, the extra lining com- 
pensating for his slighter form. In five 
minutes he was completely dressed, even 
to spats and flaunting tie. All the while 
he was thinking rapidly and coolly, 
weighing contingencies, _ estimating 
chances, taking into lightning account 


THE HEART OF A MAN 


each detail which might mean the slen- 
derest advantage in the desperate game. 
Lastly he thrust his prison cap under his 
coat and put the make-up box and the 
tin dinner-pail into the empty valise. 

Overcoated and with the valise in his 
hand, he strode to the door—to come 
back to his desk with a quick after- 
thought, to pick up the record-card that 
bore his own number and slip it into an 
inner pocket. Then he opened the door 
and went quickly down the stair. 

Fate was kind. The Warden was not 
in his office. As a matter of fact, at that 
very moment, with outward gravity yet 
with inner amusement, he was witnessing 
John Stark’s nonchalant experiment and 
finding the bit of clever impersonation, 
under the very eyes of his unsuspecting 
assistants, vastly diverting. 

Harry went out to the gate. 

The watchman looked up, surprised. 

“Hello!” he said. “The half-hour 
isn’t up already, is it? Or did you 
weaken ?” 

Harry laughed. “Not I!’ he answered, 
airily. ‘I’ve had no end of a lark. I’d 
have stayed longer, only I’ve got a re- 
hearsal on. I could have pulled the wool 
over their eyes for a week!” As he spoke, 
he drew out a silver cigarette- and match- 
box which his hand had encountered in 
the overcoat pocket, and lighted a ciga- 
rette behind his cupped hands. In that 
crucial instant he dared not look at the 
face so near him, and his heart seemed 
to flutter and then stop beating—till 
there came the ponderous grind of the 
great lock as the inner gate swung 
open. 

The watchman was chuckling as he 
unlocked the outer barrier. “Well, that’s 
one on the Deputy Warden!” he said 
appreciatively. “You’re a clever one to 
have pulled it off!” 

Harry stepped jauntily through. 
“Come and see me do it on the stage,” 
he said, nodding a brisk good-by. “It’s 
up to the Warden to stand tickets all 
round, I should think!” 

The gate clanged shut behind him. 


HE sound sent to his -soul the first 
agonized stab of futility. He had 
won through those pitiless encircling 
walls; yet what chance had he of ulti- 
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mate escape, after all, there on the high- 
way, in that recognizable costume, with 
scant grace at best from pursuit? Then, 
even as the cold wave of hopelessness 
swept over him, he saw something which 
sent his blood running like quicksilver: 
it was the actor’s empty motor standing 
at the side of the road. 

In another minute he was in its seat, 
his grip on the wheel, his hand touching 
the lever of the self-starter. It was not 
of a make which he knew, but he had 
always been an ar- 


busy. It would be the automobile that 
would be first traced, and the sentries 
on the wall would report the direction 
he had taken. He must rid himself of 
the car, and somehow double on his 
trail! 

Far to the right, across wastes of 
snowy fields, a line of telegraph poles 
thrust darkly against the skyline. A 
quick plan flashed to his mind. The road 
was topping a gentle rise now, where the 
wind had swept the hard ground clear 
of the light snow. 
He stopped, and 





dent motorist, had 
known every cog 
and bearing of his 
own car’s intricate 
mechanism, and be- 
fore this machine 
was well under way 
he had mastered its 


As the _— snow- 
dusted road spun 
out behind him, he 


drew deep, gasping OU surely recall Kazan and 

Gray Wolf, the remarkable ani- 
mal characters in Mr. Curwood’s fa- the highway He 
mous stories of Kazan. And per- - i 
haps, too, you remember Baree, the 
pup born to them. This new story 
is about the career of little Baree car, replaced the 
after he left the lair where he fence-rails and ran 
was born; you'll find it the most cap- set te 
tivating animal story you ever read. 


breaths of the cold 
air and felt the 
dimming sunshine 
on his face like the 
touch of some ma- 
gical elixir; yet he 
was free from agita- 
tion; his mind was 
working clearly and 
coolly. The alarm 
would come soon. 
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cast a glance before 
and behind him; no 
vehicle was in sight. 
He sprang out and 
pulled out the rails 
of the fence that 
lined the road, then 
ran the motor into 
the field- and into 
a hollow where stood 
a group of hayricks 
which would effect- 
ually hide it from 


left the fur overcoat 
and the valise in the 


across the field to 
the railroad track. 
A quarter of a mile 
further along stood 
a small country sta- 
tion, and he turned 








When the genial 
young tragedian re- 
turned to the office-building, he would 
be likely to assume that his suggestion 
had been acted upon, and his clothing 
bestowed in another room. Subsequent 
inquiry might be worth a few minutes. 
The absence of Harry’s cap and the tin 
pail would suggest that he had gone to 
his cell to eat his supper, a privilege that 
was his when he cared to avail himself 
of it; this would be good for a few 
minutes more. A general search of the 
buildings would be*next in order. How 
soon the inquiry would embrace the 
watchman at the outer gate could not be 
guessed. Altogether he might count, per- 
haps, on a half-hour. He could cover 
few miles in that time, and telephone 
and the clicking wire would soon be 


his steps thither, 
making shift as he went to wipe the 
grease-paint from his face with John 
Stark’s perfumed handkerchief. 

The ticket-seller, who combined with 
his duties those of freight- and express- 
agent and general factotum, was sweep- 
ing out his tiny box of an office. “What 
is the next train west?” inquired Harry. 

“None till nine to-night,” was the 
reply. ‘“There’s one due in twenty min- 
utes, but she only stops for through pas- 
sengers.” 

Before entering, Harry had gone 
through John Stark’s pockets; now he 
pushed a bill under the little wicket. “TI 
happen to be going through,” he said 
easily. 

The other made out the ticket with 
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deliberation, laboriously counted the 
change and leisurely went out to the 
platform to affix the red flag. The min- 
utes that passed thereafter the lone pas- 
senger was all his life to remember as a 
ghastly interval measured by dragging 
epochs that drew themselves snail-like 
across some incalculable duration of 
time. When the express came to its 
grinding stop, cold drops of perspiration 
were on Harry’s face. He swung him- 
self aboard and went forward to the day- 
coach. 

Five minutes later the train stopped 
at a water-tank to refresh the thirsty 
engine. A _ half-mile away, outlined 
somberly against the dusky evening blue, 
rose a huddle of dingy yellow walls. The 
occupant of the seat in front of him 
leaned to look through the window. 

“What are those buildings?” he asked 
interestedly of the conductor, who was 
passing down the aisle. 

“That’s the State Penitentiary,’ 
the answer. 

As he spoke, through the silence there 
came a deep, dull doom, repeated again 
and again—the sound of a monster bell, 
tolling. 

“What’s that?” the other asked. 
Windows went up along the car. Harry 
lifted his also, with outward coolness but 
with a curious spasm of the heart. The 
conductor stooped to peer through the 
window beside him. 

“It’s the alarm,” he said. “A prisoner 
must have escaped.” 

Amid excited exclamations the train 
started again, and the conductor with- 
drew his head. “They’ll soon get him,” 
he predicted as he punched Harry’s 
ticket. “The poor devil wont get far in 
those striped clothes they make them 
wear !” 

“No,” said Harry. “I fancy he wont.” 


’ 


was 


N!GHT had fallen, the dark relieved 

by the dim luster of a thin new 
moon, when Harry rose and sauntered 
back to the platform. The train was 
passing through a defile and laboriously 


puffing up a grade. He looked back into 
the lighted car; no one was observing 
him. He buttoned his coat close about 
him, and poising on the lowest step to 
choose his ground, sprang off into a 
snowbank. 

He had made his leap with all the care 
possible, but the speed of the train was 
such that only the snow and his padded 
clothing saved him from serious injury. 
As it was, it was some minutes before 
he could regain his breath, and then it 
came with a keen stab that seemed a 
sword piercing his shoulder—a sharp 
complaint from the recent wound. He 
rose painfully, but at the first step col- 
lapsed with a groan, realizing that he 
had twisted his ankle badly. With lips 
compressed from the wretched pang, he 
rose again and set the injured member 
to the ground, forcing it to bear his 
weight. For a while each step was an 
agony; then this dulled somewhat and 
he went steadily on, limping along the 
uneven ties. 

When he came to the crest of the rise 
he stopped and looked about him. He 
knew, roughly, where he was. Across 
the dark valley unrolling at his feet he 
could dimly make out another darker 
ridge. Beyond lay a deeper valley and 
beyond that the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge, and there, forty miles away as the 
crow flies—how far by the irregular 
route he must take he could not estimate 
—lay his mountain lodge, the lonely little 
demesne of forest and stream whither he 
had been wont to go for summer weeks 
of hunting and fishing, with its rough 
but spacious bungalow presided over by 
his earetaker, old “Jubilee Jim,’ whose 
father had been a slave of his father be- 
fore the Civil War. 

Forty miles as the crow flies! Across 
a difficult and sparsely-settled country, 
with now only the faint moonlight and 
a natural instinct of direction to guide 
him, in patent-leather shoes and with a 
sprained ankle! 

He set his teeth and plunged down the 
declivity through the tumbled rocks and 
snowdrifts. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Heart of a Man’’ will appear in the 
February Red Book Magazine—on sale January 23rd. 
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room was no better than it might have 
been but was rapidly improving. Then 
the gory fog lifted, and Doctor Pacheco 
had Don Juan by the hand; they stood 
together in the arsenal entrance, -and 
the little Doctor was explaining to the 
war-mad Don Juan that all was over in 
so far as the arsenal was concerned,— 
the survivors of the garrison having sur- 
rendered,—that now, having the oppor- 
tunity, he, Doctor Pacheco, desired to 
thank Don Juan Cafetero for his life. 
Don Juan looked at him amazedly, for 
he hadn’t the slightest idea what the 
Doctor was talking about. He spat, 
gazed around at the litter of corpses on 
the arsenal lawn and nodded his red 
head approvingly. 


IX an incredibly short space of time 

the news that the arsenal had been 
captured and that Sarros was besieged 
in the palace spread through the city. 
The sight of the red banner of revolution, 
floating over the arsenal for the first 
time in fifteen years, brought hundreds 
of willing recruits to the rebel ranks, 
as Ricardo Ruey had anticipated ; these 
were quickly supplied with arms and 
ammunition; by ten o’clock a battalion 
had been formed and sent off, together 
with the machine-gun company, to con- 
nect with the San Bruno contingent 
advancing from the south to turn the 
flank of the government troops, while 
the equipping of an additional battalion 
proceeded within the arsenal. As fast 
as the new levies were armed, they were 
hurried off to reinforce the handful of 
white men who had, after clearing the 
arsenal, advanced on the palace and now, 
with machine-guns from the arsenal com- 
manding all avenues of escape from the 
trap wherein Sarros found himself, were 
calmly awaiting developments, merely 
keeping an eye open for snipers. 

Thus the forenoon passed away. By 
one o’clock Don Juan Cafetero—who 


in the absence of close-range fighting 
had elected himself ordnance sergeant 
—passed out the last rifle and ammuni- 
tion. He was red with slaughter, slip- 
pery with gun-grease, dripping with per- 
spiration and filthy with dust and dirt. 
“Begorra,” he declared, “a cowld bottle 
av beer would go fine now.” Then, re- 
calling his limitations, he sighed and 
put the thought from him. It revived 
in him, however, for the first time since 
he had left the steamer, a memory of 
John Stuart Webster, and his promise 
to the latter to report on the progress 
of the war. So Don Juan sought Doctor 
Pacheco in his headquarters and learned 
that a signal-man, heliographing from 
the roof of the arsenal, had been in com- 
munication with General Ruey, who re- 
ported the situation well in hand, with 
no doubt of an overwhelming victory 
before the day should be over. This and 
sundry other bits of information Don 
Juan gleaned and then deserted the So- 
brantean revolutionary army quite as 
casually as he had joined it, to make his 
precarious way down the Calle San Ro- 
sario to the bay. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HROUGHOUT the forenoon Web- 

ster and Dolores, from the deck of 
the steamer, watched the city. Numer- 
ous fires covered it with a pall of smoke, 
from beneath which came the steady 
crackle of machine-gun fire, mingled 
with the insistent crash of the field bat- 
teries which seemingly had moved up 
closer to their target. 

By ten o'clock the sounds of battle 
had swelled to a deeper, steadier roar, 
and refugees arriving brought various 
and fragmentary stories of the fighting. 
From this hodge-podge of misinforma- 
tion, however, Webster decided that 
Ricardo’s troops were forcing the issue 
with vim and determination, and since 
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the most furious fighting was now well 
in toward the heart of the city, it seemed 
reasonable to presume the struggle was 
for possession of the arsenal and palace. 

At noon the deep diapason of conflict 
began to slacken; by one o’clock it had 
dwindled considerably and at two o’clock 
Webster, gazing anxiously cityward, ob- 
served Leber’s launch coming rapidly 
out from shore. At the wheel stood Don 
Juan Cafetero; as the launch shot in 
under the vessel’s side he looked up, 
searching for Webster’s face among the 
curious throng that lined the rail. 

“Faugh-a-ballagh!” he — shrieked. 
“We've got the divils cornered now. 
*T will be over two hours hince.” 

“Who has won?” a voice called, and 
another, evidently a humorist and a 
shrewd judge of human nature, replied: 
“Why ask foolish questions? The rebels, 
of course. That fellow’s Irish and the 
Irish are born rebels. Look at the scoun- 
drel. He’s black with gun-grease and 
burned powder ‘where he isn’t red with 
blood. The butcher!” 

Don Juan tied up the launch at the 
gangway and leaped up the ladder, three 
steps at a time. “Glory be to God,” he 
panted and hurled himself into Web- 
ster’s arm. “I was in it! I was. I got 
back in time to catch up wit’ the lads at 
the warehouse an’ they were the fine, 
fightin’ divils, I'll gamble you. Och, 
*twas a grrand bit av a fight—whilst it 
lasted. They put me in the motor-thruck, 
loadin’ the belts wit’ -ca’tridges as fast 
as the gunners imptied thim, but faith 
they couldn’t keep me there. I got into 
the heart av the scrimmage in the yard 
av the arsenal, an’ faith ’twas well for 
that little Docthor Pacheco I was. ’T'was 
wurrk to me likin’. I’d a machete—” 

“You bloodthirsty scoundrel!” Web- 
ster shook the war-mad son of Erin. “I 
told you not to mix in it, but to hang 
around on the fringe of the fight and 
bring us early news. Suppose you’d been 
killed? Who would have come for us 
then? Didn’t I tell you we had a dinner 
engagement in the palace?” 

“Me on the fringes av a fight,” sput- 
tered Don Juan, amazed and outraged. 
“Take shame for yerself, sor. There was 
niver the like av me hung around the 
fringes av a fight, an’ well ye know it.” 


A MAN’S MAN 


“I’m amazed that you even remem- 
bered your instructions,’ Webster 
rasped at him. 

“Sure, our division had cl’aned up 
nicely an’ I had nothin’ else to do, God 
bless ye. They were besiegin’ the palace 
whin I left, an’ small chance av takin’ 
it for a couple av hours; what fightin’ 
there was on the outside was shtreet 
shootin’—an’ not to me likin’.” 

“Ts it quite safe to bring Miss Ruey 
ashore, John?” 

“Tis safe enough at the Hotel 
Mateo. We have the city for half a mile 
beyant, in the rear av them—an’ they’re 
not fightin’ to get to the bay. The 
Guards an’ some av the Fifteenth In- 
fanthry regimint are in the palace an’ 
the cuartel close by, an’ thim that we 
failed to get in the arsenal have j’ined 
thim. But the bulk av the Sarros army 
is thryin’ to break t’rough to the south 
an’ west, to get to the hills. D’ ye mind 
the spur thrack that runs in a semi- 
cirrcle around the city? Well, thin, the 
rebels are behint the embankmint, takin’ 
it aisy. Have no worry, sor. Whin 
we've took the palace we'll move on an’ 
dhrive the vagabones from behint up to 
that railroad embankmint, where Gineral 
Ruey can bid them the time av day.” 

Webster turned to Dolores. “Do you 
wish to go ashore?” 

She nodded, her flashing eyes bent in 
admiration upon the gory, grimy Don 
Juan Cafetero, for she was half Irish 
and in that amazing meeting she knew 
the outcast for one of her blood. “I 
think my brother will sleep in his 
father’s old room to-night,” she mur- 
mured softly. “And I would sleep in 
mine.” 


THEY followed Don Juan down the 

gangway to the launch and sped 
back to the city. The door of Leber’s 
warehouse stood wide open; within was 
a litter of greasy rags and broken pack- 
ing cases, with Leber, quite mystified, 
sitting on a keg of nails and staring 
curiously at it all. 

Guided by Don Juan Cafetero, Web- 
ster and Dolores passed on up the Calle 
San Rosario. Occasionally a high spent 
bullet, fired two or three miles to the 
west, droned lazily overhead or dropped 
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with a sharp metallic sound on the cor- 
rugated-iron roofs of a building. At the 
hotel, the proprietor alone was in evi- 
dence, seated behind the desk smoking 
in profound indifference. 

In response to Webster’s eager in- 
quiries for the latest news from the 
front, the placid fellow shrugged and 
murmured: “Quien sabe?” Evidently 
for him such stirring scenes had long 
since lost their novelty; the bloom was 
off the peach, as it were. 

Webster went upstairs and helped 
himself to another automatic and several 
spare clips of shells which he had left 
in his trunk. On his return to the lobby, 
Dolores saw what a very nearsighted 
person, indeed, would have seen—to-wit: 
that he was not pleased to remain in the 
hotel and with the spirit of adventure 
strong within him was desirous of 


progressing still further toward the fir- 
ing, in the hope of eliciting some favor- 
able news as to the progress of the fight. 
She realized, however, that he would do 
his duty and remain with her in the 


hotel ; so she said gaily: 

“Suppose we walk out a little further, 
Caliph. Many of the side-streets will be 
as safe and peaceful as one could desire, 
and if warfare should develop in our 
vicinity we can step into some house.” 

“T do not like to have you run the 
slightest risk—” he began, but she pooh- 
poohed him into silence, took him by the 
arm with a great air of camaraderie and 
declared they should go forth to ad- 
venture—but cautiously. 

Webster glanced at Don Juan. “We 
can go a half or three-quarthers av a 
mile out the Calle San Rosario, sor,” 
the Irishman answered. “After that 
*twill not be a pleasant sight for the 
young leddy—an’ there may be some 
shootin’. Squads av the governmint 
throops took refuge in the houses an’ 
took to snipin’. "Iwill be shlow wurrk 
roundin’ the last av thim up. Even 
afther the fight is over, there’ll be scat- 
therin’ shootin’ scrapes all av the night 
long, I’m thinkin’.” 

“At the slightest danger, we'll turn 
back,” Webster announced, and with 
Don Juan Cafetero scouting the way a 
block in advance they progressed slowly 
toward the center of the disturbance. 


A MAN’S MAN 


OON they passed a horse dead in 

the middle of the street; a little 
further on one of the machine-gun com- 
pany, a lank Texan, sat on the curb 
rolling a cigarette with his left hand. 
He had a bullet through his right 
shoulder and another through the calf 
of his left leg and had received no first 
aid attention; the flies were bothering 
him considerably and he was cursing 
softly and fluently, like the ex-mule- 
skinner he was. 

Further on another white invader lay 
face down in the gutter; for him the 
fight had ended almost ere it had be- 
gun. In the next block half a dozen 
sandal-footed Sobranteans, in the blue 
and red-trimmed uniform of _ the 
Guardia Civil, lay sprawled in uncouth 
attitudes, where the first blast of a ma- 
chine-gun had caught them, as they 
rushed out of the police station to repel 
the advancing mercenaries. 

Seeing that the main street of the city 
would assume even a more grisly aspect 
the longer they followed it, Don Juan 
led Webster and Dolores a couple of 
blocks down a cross-street and turned 
out into the Calle de Hernandez, parallel 
to the Calle San Rosario. There had 
been no shooting in this street, appar- 
ently ; as they proceeded not even a stray 
bullet whined down the silent calle. 

Four blocks from the government 
palace, however, they found the narrow 
sidewalks of this quiet street lined with 
wounded from both sides, with a doctor 
and half a dozen of Ricardo’s hired 
fighters ministering to them; as they 
threaded their way between the re- 
cumbent figures they came upon Mother 
Jenks, brandy bottle and glass in hand, 
“doing her bit.” 

“Hah! So here you are, my lamb,” 
she greeted Dolores. ‘“Right-o. Just 
where yer ought to be, Gor’ bless yer 
sweet face. Let these poor misfortunate 
lads see that the sister o’ the new presi- 
dent aint too proud to care for ’em. 
’Ere, lass. ’Old up the ’ead o’ this 
young cockerel with the ’ole in ’is neck. 
’Ere, lad. Tyke a brace now! ’Ere’s 
some o’ your own people, not a lot o’ 
bloomin’ yeller-bellies, come to put some- 
think else in yer neck—somethink that'll 
stimulate yer.” 
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The “young cockerel,” a blond youth 
of scarce twenty summers, twisted his 
head and grinned up at Dolores, as she 
knelt beside him to lift him up. “Here, 
here, sister,” he mumbled, “you'll get 
that white dress dirty. Never mind me. 
It’s just a flesh wound, only my neck has 
got stiff and I’m weak from loss of 
blood.” 

Mother Jenks winked at Webster as 
she set a glass of brandy to the stricken 
adventurer’s lips. “Give me a bit o’ the 
white meat, as my sainted ’Enery used 
to s’y,” she murmured comically. 

Dolores looked up at Webster. “I'll 
stay here,” she said simply. “I’ve found 
a job helping Mother Jenks. You and 
Don Juan may run along if you wish. I 
know you're as curious as children.” 


HEY were. It would have been im- 


possible for any man with red blood 
in his veins to harken to the shooting 
and shouts only three city blocks distant 
without yearning to see the fight itself. 

“T’ll return in fifteen minutes, at the 
latest,” he promised her, and with Don 
Juan Cafetero, who had helped himself 


to a rifle and bayonet from one of the 
wounded, he turned the corner into the 
next street and started back toward the 
Calle San Rosario, which they followed 
west through a _ block plentifully 
sprinkled with the dead of both fac- 
tions. 

Don Juan led the way through an 
alley in the rear of the Catedral de la 
Santa Cruz to the door of the sacristy ; 
as he placed his hand on the latch three 
rifle-bullets struck around them, shower- 
ing them with fragments of falling 
adobe 

“There’s a house party in the neigh- 
borhood,” yelled Don Juan and darted 
into the church, with Webster at his 
heels, just in time to escape another 
fusillade. They walked through the 
sacristy and passed through a door into 
the great cathedral, with its high, carved, 
Gothic-arched ceiling. Through the 
thick closed doors of the main entrance, 
lost in the dimness of space out in front, 
the sounds of the battle half a block 
away seemed very distant, indeed. 

They passed the altar and Don Juan 
genuflected and crossed himself rever- 
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ently. “I’ll be afther makin’ me con- 
fession,’” he whispered to Webster. 
“Wait for me, sor.” 

He leaned his rifle against the altar 


‘ railing, crossed the church and touched 


lightly on the shoulder a monk kneeling 
in prayer before the altar of the Virgin; 
the latter bent his head while Don Juan 
whispered ; then he rose and both went 
into the confessional, while Webster 
found a bench along the wall and waited. 

Presently Don Juan came forth, knelt 
on the red-tiled floor and prayed—some- 
thing, Webster suspected, he had not 
done for quite a while. And when he 
had finished his supplication and pro- 
cured his rifle, Webster joined him, the 
monk unbolted the door and from the 
quiet of the house of God they passed 
out into the street and the tumult of 
hell. 

“T’ve been clost to death this day,” 
Don Juan explained, ‘an’ the day is not 
done. Be the same token, ’tis long since 
I’d made me last confession; sure, until 
you picked me out av the mire, sor, ’tis 
little thought I had for the hei after.” 


HEY were standing on the steps of 
the cathedral as Don Juan spoke, 

and from their place they could see a 
dozen or more of Ricardo’s hired fight- 
ers crouched under the shelter of the 
Palace walls across the street. “I think 
we'll be safer there,” Webster cried, as 
a couple of bullets struck the stone steps 
at their feet and ricocheted against the 
cathedral door. “That rifle of yours is 
making you a marked man, Don Juan.” 

They ran across the street and joined 
the men under the palace wall. 

“What’s this?” Don Juan demanded 
briskly. ‘‘Have ye not shmoked thim out 
yet?” 

“Noddings doing,” a young German 
answered. ‘Der chief has sent word 
dot we shall not artillery use on der 
balace. Men all aroundt it we haf, mit 
a machine-gun commanding each gate; 
most of der poys have chust moved out 
west in der rear of der government 
troops.” 

“Then,” Don Juan declared with con- 
viction, “there’ll be no fighting here to 
speak av, until later.” 

“Der is blenty of 


” 


choy hunting 
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snipers, mein Freund. Der houses here- 
abouts vos filled mit dem.” 

“T’ll have no cat-fights in mine,” Don 
Juan retorted. “Come wit’ me, sor, an’ 
we'll be in at the death out beyant at the 
railroad embankmint.” 

“Too late,” Webster answered, for 
on the instant, to the west the crackle 
of rifle and machine-gun fire interluded 
with the staccato barks of a Maxim- 
Vickers broke out, swelling almost im- 
mediately to a steady outpouring of 
sound. “We'll stay here where we’re 
safe for the finals. When General Ruey 
has cleaned up out there he’ll come here 
to take command.” 

For half an hour the sounds of a brisk 
engagement to the west did not slacken ; 
then with disconcerting suddenness the 
uproar died away fully fifty per cent. 

“They’re going in with the bayonet 
and machetes,” somebody who knew re- 
marked laconically. ‘Wait and you'll 
hear the cheering.” 

They waited fully ten minutes, but 
presently, as the firing gradually died 
away, they heard it, faint and indis- 
tinguishable at first, but gradually com- 
ing nearer. And presently the trapped 
men in the palace heard it too. ‘Viva 
Ruey! Viva! Viva Ruey!” 

“All over but the shouting,” Don 
Juan remarked disgustedly. “The lads 
in the palace will surrindher now. Sure, 
Gineral Ruey was right afther all. For 
why should he shoot holes in the house 
he’s goin’ to live in, an’ where, be the 
same token, he gives a dinner party this 
night ?” 

“I’m glad the end is in sight,” Web- 
ster replied. ‘“‘We have no interest in 
this revolution, John, and it isn’t up to 
us to horn in on the play; yet if it went 
against the Ruey faction, I fear we’d 
be forced into active service in spite of 
ourselves. There is such a thing as 
fighting to save one’s skin, you know.” 

Don Juan laughed pleasurably. “What 
a shame we missed the row out beyant 
at the railroad embankmint,” he de- 
clared. 

“IT wish you’d kept out of it, Don 
Juan. What business had you in the 
fight at the cwartel/? Suppose you'd 
been killed ?” 

“Small loss!” Don Juan retorted. 


A MAN’S MAN 


“T should have mourned you never- 
theless, John.” 

“Would you that same?” Don Juan’s 
buttermilk eyes lighted with affection 
and pleasure. “Would it put a pang 
in the heart of you, sir, to see me 
stretched ?” 

“Yes, it would, John. You're a wild, 
impulsive, lunatic, worthless Irishman, 
but there’s a broad vein of pay-ore in 
you, and I want you to live until I can 
develop it. When Mr. Geary returns 
to operate the mine, he’ll need a fore- 
man he can trust.” . 

“And do you trust me, sor?” 

“T do indeed, John. By the way, you 
never gave me your word of honor to 
cut out red liquor for keeps. Up till 
to-day I’ve had to watch you—and I 
don’t want to do that. It isn’t digni- 
fied for either of us, and from to-day 
on you must be a man or a mouse. If 
you prove yourself a man, I want you 
in my business; if you prove yourself 
a mouse, somebody else may have you. 
How about you, John? The cantinas 
will be open to-night, and fire-water will 
be free to the soldiers of the new re- 
public. Must I watch you to-night?” 

Don Juan shook his reckless red head. 
“T’ll never let a drop of liquor cross my 
lips without your permission, sor,” he 
promised simply. “I am the man and 
you are the master.” 

“We'll shake hands on that!” After 
the Western habit of validating all ver- 
bal agreements with a handshake, Web- 
ster thrust his hard hand out to his man, 
who took it in both of his and held it 
for half a minute. He wanted to speak, 
but couldn’t; he could only bow his 
head as his eyes clouded with the tears 
of his appreciation. “Ah, sor,” he 
blurted presently, “I’d die for ye an’ 
welcome the chanst.” 


WILD yell of alarm broke out in 

the next block, at the north gate of 
the palace ; there was a sudden flurry of 
rifle fire and cries of “Here they come! 
Stop them! Stop them! They’re break- 
ing out!” 

Without awaiting orders the hired 
fighters along the wall—some fifteen of 
them—leaped out into the street, forming 
a skirmish line, just as a troop of cav- 
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A MAN’S MAN 


alry, with drawn sabers, swept around 
the corner and charged upon the de- 
voted little line. “‘Sarros must be thryin’ 
to make his get-away,’ Don Juan 
Cafetero remarked coolly, and emptied 
a saddle. “They threw open the big 
palace gate, an’ the Guards are clearin’ 
a way for him to the bay.” He emptied 
another saddle. 

In the meantime Ricardo’s fire-eaters 
had not been idle. The instant the 
Guards turned into the street, a deadly 
magazine fire had been opened on them. 
They had already suffered heavily win- 
ning through the gate and past the be- 
siegers in front of it, but once they 
turned the corner into the next street 
they had the fire of but a handful of 
men to contend with. Nevertheless it 
was sufficiently deadly. Many of the 
horses in the front rank went down with 
their riders, forcing the maddened ani- 
mals behind to clear their carcasses by 
leaping over them, which some did. 
Many, however, tripped and stumbled in 
their wild gallop, spilling their riders. 

“Stay by the wall, you madman,” 

Webster ordered. ‘There'll be enough 
left to ride down those men in the street 
and saber them!” 
_ And there were! They died to a man, 
and the sadly depleted troop of Guards 
galloped on, leaving Don Juan and 
Webster unscathed on the sidewalk, the 
only two living men unhurt in that 
shambles. 

Not for long, however, did they have 
the street to themselves. Around the 
corner of the palace wall a limousine, 
with the curtains drawn, swung on two 
wheels, skidded, struck the carcass of a 
horse and turned over, catapulting the 
chauffeur into the middle of the street. 

“Sarros!” shrieked Don Juan and ran 
to the overturned vehicle. It was quite 
empty. 

“Bully boy, Sefior Sarfos,” Webster 
laughed. ‘‘He’s turned a pretty trick, 
hasn’t he? Sent his Guards out to 
hack a pathway for an empty limousine! 
That means he’s hoping to draw the 
watchers from the other gate!” 

But Don Juan Cafetero was not lis- 
tening ; he was running at top speed for 
the south gate of the palace grounds 
—and Webster followed. 
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As they swung into the street upon 
which this south gate opened, Webster 
saw that it was deserted of all save the 
dead, for Sarros’ clever ruse had worked 
well and had had the effect of arousing 
the curiosity of his enemies as to the 
cause of the uproar at the north gate, 
in consequence of which they had all 
scurried around the block to see what 
they could see, thus according Sarros 
the thing he desired most—a fighting 
chance and a half minute to get through 
the gate and headed for the steamship 
landing without interference. 


WEBSTER and Don Juan came 
abreast the high, barred gate in the 
thick, twenty-foot masonry wall as the 
barrier swung back and a man, in civil- 
ian clothes, thundered through on a 
magnificent bay thoroughbred. 

“That’s him. Shtop the divil!” 
screamed Don Juan. ‘“They’ll do the 
decent thing be me if I take him alive.” 

To Webster, who had acquired the 
art of snap shooting while killing time 
in many a lonely camp, the bay charger 
offered an easy mark. “Hate to down 
that beautiful animal,’ he remarked— 
and pulled away. 

The horse leaped into the air and 
came down stiff-legged ; Sarros spurred 
it cruelly, and the gallant beast strove 
to gather itself into its stride, staggered 
and sank to its knees, as with a wild 
Irish yell Don Juan Cafetero reached 
the dictator’s side. 

Sarros drew a revolver, but before he 
could use it Don Juan tapped him smart- 
ly over the head with his rifle barrel, and 
the man toppled inertly to the ground 
beside his dying horse. 

“More power to ye, sor,” Don Juan 
called cheerily and turned to receive 
Webster’s approval. 

What he saw paralyzed him for an in- 
stant. Webster was standing beside the 
gate, firing into a dozen of Sarros’ sol- 
diery who were pouring out of a house 
just across the street, where for an hour 
they had crouched unseen and unheard 
by the Ruey men at the gate. They 
were practically out of ammunition and 
had merely been awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to escape before the rebels 
should enter the city in force and the 


” 
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house-to-house search for, snipers should 
begin. They had been about to emerge 
and beat a hasty retreat, when Sarros 
rode out at the gate, and with a rush 
they followed, gaining the sidewalk in 
time to be witnesses to the dictator’s 
downfall. 

For a moment they had paused, hud- 
dled on the sidewalk behind their officer, 
who, turning to scout the street up and 
down, beheld John Stuart Webster 
standing by the gate with an automatic 
in his hand. At the same instant Web- 
ster’s attention had been attracted to 
the little band on the sidewalk ; in their 
leader he recognized no less a personage 
than his late acquaintance, the fire-eating 
Captain José Benavides. Coincidently 
Benavides recognized Webster. 

It was an awkward situation. Webster 
realized the issue was about to be de- 

_cided, that if he would have it in his 
favor, he should waste not one split- 
second before killing the mercurial 
Benavides as the latter stood staring 
at him. It was not a question, now, 


of who should beat the other to the 
draw, for each had already filled his 


hand! It was a question, rather, as to 
who should recover first from his aston- 
ishment. If Benavides decided to let by- 
gones be bygones and retreat without 
firing a shot, then Webster was quite 
willing to permit him to pass unmo- 
lested ; indeed, such was his aversion to 
shooting any man, so earnestly did he 
hope the Sobrantean would consider that 
discretion was the better part of valor, 
that he resolved to inculcate that idea 
in the Hotspur. 

“Captain Benavides,” he said suavely, 
“vour cause is lost. If you care to escape 
aboard the steamer, I will see-to it that 
you are not removed from her before 
she sails; if you care to surrender to me 
now, I give you my word of honor you 
will not be executed.” 

Benavides might have had, and doubt- 
less did have, his faults, but cowardice 
was not one of them. And he did have 
the ghost of a sense of humor. An evil 
smile flitted over his olive features. 

“Without taking into consideration the 
bayonets at my back,” he replied, “it 
strikes me the odds are even now. And 
yet you patronize me.” 
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Webster was nettled. “I’d rather do 
that than kill you, Benavides,” he re- 
torted. “Don’t be a fool. Run along 
and sell your papers, and take your piti- 
ful little sandal-footed brigands with 
you. Scat!” 

Benavides’ hand, holding his pistol, 
had been hanging loosely at his side. 
With his furious glance meeting Web- 
ster’s unfalteringly, with the merest 
movement of his wrist and scarcely 
without movement of his forearm, he 
threw up his weapon and fired. Scarcely 
a fifth of a second had elapsed between 
the movement of his wrist and the press- 
ure of his finger on the trigger ; Webster, 
gazing steadily into the somber eyes, had 
noted: no hint of the man’s intention, 
and was actually caught off his guard. 

The bullet tore through his biceps, 
momentarily paralyzing him, and. his 
automatic dropped clattering to the side- 
walk; as he stooped: and recovered it, 
Benavides fired again, creasing the top 
of his left shoulder. The Sobrantean took 
aim for a third and finishing shot, but 
when he pulled the trigger the hammer 
fell on a defective cartridge, which gave 
to John Stuart Webster all the advan- 
tage he craved. He planted a bullet in 
Benavides’ abdomen with his first shot, 
blew out the duelist’s brains with his 
second and whirled to meet the charge 
of the little sandal-footed soldados, who, 
seeing their leader fallen, had without 
an instant’s hesitation and apparently 
by mutual consent decided to avenge 
him. 

Webster backed dazedly toward the 
wall, firing as he did so, but he was 
too dizzy to shoot effectively, and the 
semicircle of bayonets closed in on his 
front. He had wounded three men 
without stopping them; a second more, 
and their long, eighteen-inch bayonets 
would have been in his vitals, when into 
the midst ofthe mélée, from the rear, 
dashed Don Juan Cafetero, shrieking 
like a fiend and swinging his rifle, which 
he held grasped by the barrel. 

Webster saw a bayonet lunging toward 
him. He lifted his leg and caught the 
point on his boot-heel while with his 
last cartridge he killed the man behind 
the bayonet, just as the latter’s next- 
rank man thrust straight and true in 
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A MAN’S MAN 


under the American’s left arm, while a 
third man jabbed at his stomach and 
got the bayonet home in his hip. These 
two thrusts, delivered almost simulta- 
neously, by their impact carried their 
victim backward against the wall, against 
which his head collided with a smart 
thud. He fell forward on his face ; before 
his assailants could draw back for a fin- 
ishing thrust, in case the gringo needed 
it, which they doubted, Don Juan Cafe- 
tero had brained them both. 

Standing above the man he loved, 
with the latter’s body between his out- 
spread legs, Don Juan Cafetero stood 
for the final accounting, his buttermilk 
eyes gleaming hatred and war-madness, 
his lips drawn back from his snaggle 
teeth, his breast rising and falling as 
they closed in around him. For a few 
seconds he was visible, swinging his 
rifle like a flail, magnificent, unterrified 
—and then a bayonet slipped in under 
his guard. It was the end. 

With a final great effort that used 
up the last strength in his drink-cor- 
roded muscles, he hurled his rifle into 
the midst of his four remaining enemies, 
before he swayed and toppled full 
length on top of Webster, shielding with 
his poor body the man who had fanned 
to flame the dying ember of manhood 
in the wreck that drink and the devil 
had cast up on the Caribbean coast. 

For Don Juan Cafetero it had been a 
long, joyous, thirsty day, but at last 
the day was done. And in order to 
make certain, a soldado jabbed him once 
more through the vitals before he fled 
with the other survivors. 


CHAPTER XXII 


FOR half an hour after Webster left 

her to assist the great-hearted Mother 
Jenks in her rough care of the wounded, 
Dolores, absorbed in her work of mercy, 
gave all of her thought to the grim task 


before her. The cries, followed by the 
sudden, savage outbreak of fire when 
the Guards made their dash from the 
palace, brought Webster and Don Juan 
to mind instantly. In a quick access of 
terror and apprehension she clung, 
trembling, to stolid old Mother Jenks. 
“Somebody’s breakin’ in or breakin’ 
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out,” the veteran decided calmly. “Come 
to the corner, dearie, an’ ’ave a look.” 
She half dragged Dolores to the 
corner, from which they had an un- 
obstructed view down the cross-street 
to its intersection three blocks distant 
with the Calle San Rosario; conse- 
quently they saw the dozen or more 
survivors of that ill-fated dash from the 
north gate of the palace flash for a second 
across their line of vision. Mother 
Jenks croaked dismally, like a disreput- 
able old raven; she was trying to cheer. 
“The rats are leavin’ the sinkin’ ship,” 
she wheezed. “Come an’ see them tyke 
the devils as killed my sainted ’Enery.” 
She broke eagerly from Dolores’ detain- 
ing grasp and ran down the street. Do- 
lores hesitated a moment; then, reason- 
ing that her duty lay in pursuing Mother 
Jenks and preventing her from rushing 
headlong into the conflict, she followed. 


EVIDENTLY the fleeing Guards had 
scurried around a corner into a cross 
street shortly after Dolores and Mother 
Jenks had seen them gallop past, for the 
firing down the Calle San Rosario had 
ceased entirely by the time they reached 
it. They stood a moment at the corner. 
gazing up the street at the dead,—man 
and beast,—with the wounded crawling 
out of the shambles to the sidewalk. 

Mother Jenks nodded approvingly as 
triumphant shouts from the north gate 
told her the Ruey men were pouring 
into the palace; with their arms about 
each other, the two women watched and 
waited—and presently the national flag 
on the palace came fluttering down from 
its staff, to be raised again with the red 
banner of revolution fluttering above it, 
the insignia of a nation reborn. 

“My lamb,” Mother Jenks said softly 
to Dolores, “the war is over. Wot’s the 
matter with goin’ in the south gate an’ 
wytin’ on the palace steps for the pro- 
visional president to make his grand ont- 
ray? If we ’esitate five minutes they'll 
have a bloomin’ guard on both gates, 
arskin’ us ’00 we are an’ wot we want.” 

“But Mr. Webster will come to that 
back street looking for me; I must go 
back and wait there for him.” 

“Wyte, nothink!”’ Mother Jenks over- 
ruled the girl’s protest roughly. “’E’ll 
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’ave gone into the palace with the crowd 
for a look-see; we'll meet ’im there an’ 
syve ’im the trouble o’ ’untin’ for us. 
Come!” And she half dragged the 
shrinking girl toward the gate, a block 
distant, where only a few minutes be- 
fore, Webster and Don Juan Cafetero 
had made their ineffectual stand. 

“Don’t look at the blighters, honey,” 
Mother Jenks warned Dolores when, in 
approaching the gate, she caught sight 
of the bodies strewed in front of it. 
“My word! Regular bally mess—an’ 
all spiggoties! Cawn’t be. Must ’ave 
been some white meat on this bird, as 
my sainted ’Enery uster s’y. Hah! 
Thought so! There’s a red-headed ’un! 
Gawd’s truth! An’ ’e done all that— 
Gor’ strike me pink! It’s Don Juan 
Cafetero.” 

Mother Jenks stepped over the gory 
corpses ringed around Don Juan and 
knelt beside him. “Don Juan!” she 
cried. “You bally, interferin’ blighter, 
you’ve gone an’ got it!” 

She ran her strong old arms under 
his dripping body, lifted him and laid 
his red head on her knee, while with 
her free hand she drew a small flask 
of brandy from her dress pocket. 

Don Juan opened his buttermilk eyes 
and gazed up at her with slowly dawn- 
ing wonder, then closed them again, 
drowsily, like a tired child. Mother 
Jenks pressed the flask to his blue lips; 
as the brandy bit his tongue he rolled 
his fiery head in feeble protest and weak- 
ly set his teeth against the lip of the 
flask. Wondering, Mother Jenks with- 
drew it—and then Don Juan spoke. 

“Have ye the masther’s permission, 
allanah? I give him me worrd av honor 
—not—to dhrink—till—he—give—per- 
mission. He—was good—to me—troth 
he was—God—love—me—boss—” 

His jaw dropped loosely; his head 
rolled sideways; but ere his spirit fled, 
Don Juan Cafetero had justified the 
faith of his master. He had kept his 
word of honor. He had made good on 
his brag to die for John Stuart Webster 
and welcome the chance! Mother Jenks 
held his body a little while, gazing in- 
to the face no longer rubicund; then 


gently she eased it to the ground and 
for the first time was aware that Dolores 
knelt in the dirt opposite to her, striving 
to lift the body upon which Don Juan 
had been lying. 

The strength of Dolores was unequal 
to the task; so Mother Jenks, hardened, 
courageous, calm as her sainted ’Enery 
at his inglorious finish, rose and stepped 
around to her side to help her. She 
could see this other was a white man, 
too; coolly she stooped and wiped his 
gory face with the hem of her apron. 
And then she recognized him! 

“Lift him up! Give him to me 
Dolores sobbed. “Oh, Caliph, my poor, 
dear, big-hearted blundering boy!” 

She got her arm under his head; 
Mother Jenks aided her; and the limp 
body was lifted to a sitting position; 
then Dolores knelt on one knee, support- 
ing him with the other, and drew his 
head over on her shoulder; with her 
white cheek cuddled against his, she 
spoke into his deaf ears the little tender, 
foolish words that mothers have for 
their children, that women have for the 
stricken men of their love. She pleaded 
with him to open his eyes, to speak to 
her and tell her he still lived; so close 
was his face to hers that she saw an old 
but very faint white scar running diag- 
onally across his left eyebrow—and 
kissed it. 

Presently strong arms took him from 
her ; clinging to somebody,—she knew not 
whom,—she followed, moaning broken- 
heartedly, while eight men, forming a 
rude litter with four rifles passed under 
his body, bore Webster to the shade of a 
tufted palm inside the palace gate. 

As they laid Webster down for a 
moment there, Dolores saw a tall, youth- 
ful man, of handsome features and noble 
bearing, approach and look at him. In 
his eyes there were tears; a sob escaped 
him as with a little impulsive, affec- 
tionate movement he patted John Stuart 
Webster’s cheek. 

“My friend!” the fainting Dolores 
heard him murmur. ‘My great-hearted, 
whimsical, lovable John Webster. You 
made it possible for me to meet you here 
to-night—and this is the meeting!” 


1? 


The conclusion of ‘‘A Man’s Man’’ will appear in the February 
Red Book Magazine—on sale January 23rd. 
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» SCANDAL’ 


The story of a beautiful girl spoiled by 
wealth and admiration, told in a novel 
as true and powerful and dramatic as 
his noted books “The Sins of the Chil- 
dren” and “The Blindness of Virtue” 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


is the serial feature for 1917 in 


THE 
GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


The new novel (described on 
the following pages) begins in 
the February issue, on the 
news-stands January 12th. 
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letters. He is at once a distinguished 
novelist, a successful playwright, a 
thoughtful essayist and a respected critic. 


(CU ietes HAMILTON is a real man of 


Much of the public’s response to his novels and 
plays has been due to the fact that in addition 
to affording real entertainment, each play and 
each novel has been built on a theme important 


in everyday life. 


In the “Blindness of Virtue,” Mr. Hamilton 
struck straight from the shoulder at the folly 
of keeping children in ignorance of the vital 
facts of life. Many parents have come to agree 
with him, especially in the teaching of their 
daughters. 





In “The Sins of the Children,” he took up the 
battle for that sort of understanding between 
father and son which might enable the son to 
profit by the lessons the father has learned by 


his experience. 


And now, in this new novel, “Scandal,” Mr. 

_ Hamilton undertakes a subject at least as impor- 
tant as the other two. He demands attention 
for his message against over-indulgence of a 
child—“ spoiling” the child, is the easily-com- 
prehended manner of putting it. 


Mr. Hamilton never preaches. In this worka- 
day world, the writer who does is likely to find 
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his audience going to sleep. He tells a story, a 
vivid, human story of people doing the things 
we all see going on around us. There is a 
moral in the book, but it is never obtrusive. | 


That is ideal writing. 


It was never shown to better advantage than in 
“Scandal.” The heroine has been styled “the 
worst spoiled girl in America.” She is just 
that. And the story hinges on the results of 
her headstrong plunge into a situation so dar- 
ing that it could never have come into the 
average writer’s imagination. 


If you read the first installment, you will finish 
the story. You can’t help it. 


And you will rejoice. For it is a novel you 
will hear much discussed through 1917. 


The novel begins in 
the February issue of 


The Green Book 
Magazine 
On sale January 12th. 
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The 


Money-maker 


Love spells out a new 


Philosophy of 


BY A. &. 





OULTON stood at the shanty 
M door, looking across the sun- 
| bathed landscape that melted 
eastward in a blue-gray haze. 
It was wide land, stark in its rock- 
ribbed nakedness and, save for the pits 
at his feet and the fringe of fire- 
blackened tree-stumps, virgin wild. The 
face of it had changed. He had seen it 
coldly pallid, relentless as the winds 
that swept across its snowy bosom, and 
no less forbidding in the glare of sum- 
mer suns. Its challenging indifference 
had roused all the fighting spirit in him. 
Now it lay before him vanquished, the 
tribute treasure in its hands. 

A cleanly built man of twenty-five, 
he had a resolute seriousness of face 
unusual in one so young. Fire of 
adversity, hammer and anvil of circum- 
stance, chill realities, tempering white- 
hot enthusiasms, had made him what 
he was. 

At an age when children are learn- 
ing to play, he had spelled out a 
philosophy of life from the book of 
experience. He saw the world as a 
bully, merciless to the weak, an unctu- 
ous groveler to the strong; and he cov- 
eted strength. As he understood it, 
power makes worth, and money is 
worth’s currency. Fothergill, of the 
Daystar Company, made no mistake 
when he reached his clawlike hand over 
the heads of better-known engineers 
and picked Jim Moulton. 











THERE was no one in the dingy 

outer office when Moulton dis- 
mounted after his long ride and looked 
in. He could hear Fothergill’s voicée 
in the room beyond. Hitching his 
horse under the shed, he dropped into 
a chair outside the door and lit his 
pipe. Then he heard Helston, the other 


Life 


Allenson 


partner, speak. Helston’s health had 
broken down, and he lived a semi-re- 
tired life at Longwood, two hundred 
miles down-country. Jim was glad he 
had come. He liked the cordial, fine- 
natured, if rather unpractical, city man. 
Probably they had private business ; he 
would wait. 

“It’s mighty good of you, Fothergill,” 
he heard Helston say in his thin, drawl- 
ing voice. “I entered the deal taking 
chances as you did. To pull out when 
it looks a loser seems pretty cheap 
sportsmanship.” 

“T don't see it that way,” replied the 
dry voice. “As I understand it, your 
health demands that you go South. Can 
you afford to risk the ten thousand and 
stand development calls that may have 
to be made ?” 

“Frankly, I can’t. To lose would hit 
me hard, after the other losses I have 
suffered lately. But that’s no reason,” 
said Helston. 

“I don’t say you would lose,” an- 
swered Fothergill. “I am sanguine 
enough to dip deeper on chance of bet- 
ter luck. As a purely business proposi- 
tion, and without. any sentiment or 
favor, I’ll buy your share for what you 
paid in. If it’s a loser, it wont break 
me ; if a winner, all the better for me.” 

“If the South were not my last 
chance, and other things the way they 
are, I’d come into port or sink with 
the ship,” said Helston. “But if, after 
a night’s thought, you repeat your 
offer to-morrow, I'll take it. If you 
don’t, I'll still be grateful for the gen- 
erous impulse that prompted it.”’ 


MOULTON rose from his chair and 
“"” paused a moment, his foot on the 
threshold. He could hardly believe his 
ears. Three days before, he had bared 
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the silver. Besides Fothergill it was 
known by only two or three trusted 
men. He turned away to think. When 
he returned, Fothergill was alone. 

“Hello, Jim!” said the latter, sur- 
prised. “When did you get in?” 

“A little while back, while you and 
Helston were busy,” was the reply. 

“Seen Helston?” the other inquired, 
furtively watching the engineer roll a 
cigarette, and wondering how much he 
knew. 

“Not yet,” answered Jim, striking 
a match. 

“He’s going South. I’m buying him 
out.” Candor was wise, he felt. 

“So I gathered from what I heard,” 
replied Moulton evenly. 

“Come inside,” said Fothergill. “I 
wanted to see you. Things have to be 
fixed to fit recent happenings. First, 
you are going to stay with me. I can 
make it worth while. But for you I’d 
have quit long ago.” 

“What’s the proposition?” asked the 
other buntly. There was neither ex- 
ultation nor menace in his face as Foth- 
ergill scrutinized it. 

“A quarter interest,” came the un- 
hesitating answer. There ‘was a long 
silence. It was a shrewdly splendid 
bid. A less crafty man would have 
niggled and lost. 

“And the price?” asked Jim. 

A smile lurked about the elder man’s 
mouth. The whimsicalities of con- 
science-comforting amused him. 

“What’s it worth to you?” he in- 
quired. 

“T haven’t figured,” replied Moul- 
ton. “Put your proposition in writing, 
and I’ll meet you here at one o’clock 
to-morrow. Call it ten thousand, Hel- 
ston’s price. I can handle that much.” 


AYLIGHT still held when Moul- 

ton reached the shanty. Despite 
the long ride and fast, he had no thought 
of supper, but went over to the silent 
working and climbed into the cut. Dusk 
was deepening into darkness when he 
reappeared. Still he sat, busy with his 
thoughts, as the great harvest moon 
rode across the rim of the far horizon, 
its light softening to mystic beauty the 
gaunt, unlovely land. 


Another, and far more splendid, pros- 
pect stretched before the vision of the 
lonely dreamer. He saw a vast treas- 
ure-house, with gates locked, as the 
Creator in the beginning had locked 
them, and the keys had suddenly been 
thrust into his hands. The gift of the 
gods, possession and zest, was his. 

And he saw yet another prospect— 
wilderness again, of sand wastes and 
stark hill. In the distance a fox barked. 
From the tarn in the shadowed hills 
came the weird cry of the loon. He 
thought of the tempted Christ in the 
far-off Syrian wilds, and the promise 
of the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. Then hot rebellion 
against the sentimentalities with which 
the long-thought-of childhood is biased, 
surged within him. He had been 
taught that the meek are the inheritors 
of the earth, that overcoming is through 
surrender, life gained by dying, love the 
conqueror in the last great fight. He 
railed against the distortion that names 
as sin conformity with the law stamped 
by the Creator in crimson letters across 
the charter of His creation, that to the 
watchful and strong are the spoils. 


AN hour sufficed to close the agree- 

ment with Fothergill. Helston’s 
name was left out of the discussion. 
He had vanished from their world, the 
pathetic figure a ghost, perhaps, to be 
met in the corridors of memory. In 
the crowded hour of noonday one has 
scant thought of ghosts. With vision 
still dazed, the young engineer walked 
into the hotel. He was registering when 
a hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Why, Jim! By all that’s lucky!” 
said Helston. “Not five minutes ago I 
was telling Sheila—my daughter is with 
me—that I had to see you before I 
leave. I thought of driving to the Camp 
this evening.” 

“T supposed you had gone,” replied 
Jim, recovering from his surprise. 

“Gone! Scarcely in so unceremoni- 
ous a fashion,” laughed Helston. “Of 
course Fothergill told you about my 
dropping out. I’d like mightily to have 
stuck, but when the chase gets hot, 
you've got to jettison, like it or not.” 

Jim looked at the fine, worn face, a 
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great pity stirring him—himself all hot, 
driving energy, life’s hardest toil his 
sport; Helston, in the years of prime, 
and within the shadows of the eternal 
stillness. 

“That’s just the whine of the pam- 
pered invalid,” said the other, reading 
Jim’s shocked thought. “I am going 
South to prove that the doctors don’t 
know it all. Fothergill behaved won- 
derfully in that quietly considerate way 
of his. I felt cheap, Jim, but there’s 
the craven clinging to life.” 

Moulton’s reputation as a silent man 
covered his confusion of soul. Before 
the faith of the fine spirit his own philos- 
ophy seemed rotten. Then came a 
vague irritation that Helston should be 
so incapable of vital things. 

“Father!” The soft, musical voice 
broke the spell. Looking up, Jim saw 
Sheila Helston standing at the foot of 
the stairs. He had never seen her be- 
fore, but the likeness was convincing. 
Her father’s distinction, beauty of face, 
grace of figure, with an element of 
strength lacking in him, were all 
there. 

“Sheila!” said Helston, crossing to 
where she stood. “I’ve had the luck 
to meet Mr. Moulton.” And he intro- 
duced the engineer. “We are going to 
have a long talk, and after dinner, a 
delightful mine-chat evening.” 

“I am afraid I must veto the first 
item,” she replied smilingly. “I came 
down to see that you did not overlook 
your afternoon rest.” 

“But, my dear, we’ve not talked ten 
minutes, and I’ve done it all. To-day 
must be an exception,” he begged. 

“There are no exceptions.” And she 
shook her head firmly. “I have shop- 
ping to do, and perhaps Mr. Moulton 
will not mind guiding me. Later on, 
you will be able to talk to your heart’s 
content.” 

“You witness my state of subjection, 
Jim,” said Helston ruefully. “Very 
well, oppressor, if I must, I must.” And 
with a wave of the hand he went 
away. 

Jim watched the girl as her eyes fol- 
lowed the retiring figure. She had no 
illusions. Love’s tragedy was in her 
face. 
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HOPPING done, they climbed the 

summit above the little town. Be- 
fore them lay a broad, fertile valley, a 
different world from that in which 
Moulton’s treasure lay. 

Strangely enough, the girl’s presence 
did not rouse regrets in Moulton for 
the morning’s deed. Rather, there 
came an exultant feeling that the bar- 
riers separating him from women of 
her world were melting away. She was 
not so much Helston’s daughter as a 
woman from another sphere, with rare 
beauty and charm, sent to reveal what 
life held for him who had the will and 
strength to climb. She had come not 
as a rebuke but as a fulfillment of the 
promise of last night’s self-communion. 
The silent mood fell from him, and 
she saw, as she listened, the mind of 
a practical visionary. 

In her world men spent a lifetime 
on a few inches of canvas, worked as 
specialized parts of intricate machines. 
She realized that while it might make 
for efficiency, it had its severe limita- 
tions. The man at her side thought 
imperially, surveyed a boundless ex- 
panse, and through it ran the ruthless- 
ness of the miner who shatters that 
he may reach his purpose. 

“T am glad you like Moulton,” her 
father said, late that evening. 

“T am not sure that I do,” she re- 
plied. “One may admire efficiency, but 
keep liking for something humanly less 
capable. He has wonderful vision— 
but—” 

“Well?” he laughed. “And the femi- 
nine postscript ?” 

“Where the end seemed to justify 
it, he would trample a thousand of 
what he would call minor moralities.” 

“What a horribly unjust indictment,” 
he protested. “He is one of the finest 
boys I know, with courage, drive and, 
as you say, vision—everything I have 
coveted in life, and lacked.” 

“And compensated them with a cour- 
age and vision of higher and deeper 
things he never dreamed of,” she said, 
putting her arm about him. 

“You dearest comforter!” he smiled. 
“But you are unjust to Jim. He has 
fought his way up from the very 
morasses at the foot of the ladder, by 


sheer force, brain, merit. He is taking 
my place in the Daystar, and I believe 
in his destiny as he does. You have 
seen men with the Midas touch be- 
fore?” 

“You would scarcely call the Midas 
touch a thing enviable?” she laughed. 
“Tt finished rather badly, didn’t it? But 
I did not know he had joined the Com- 
pany.” She was busy, silently, with 
her thoughts for some time. 

“T suppose you were wise to sell out ?” 
she inquired, at length. 

“One cannot eat and have the cake,” 
he answered slowly. “I happened to 
be very hungry, dear.” 

They left early next morning. Six 
months later Helston was dead. All 
the world’s wealth could not have 
fended off the foe longer. Fothergill’s 
money had given him, perhaps, a little 
longer tenure of life—at least, so the 
excuser within whispered to Jim Moul- 
ton. 


OOD, rather than failing light, 
made Sheila close her studio at 
three and go for a long, solitary walk. 
Her father’s death had left her with 
a small but sufficient income. Art, alas, 
was occupation rather than livelihood. 
When she returned she went to the 
piano and began to play, but soon 
stopped. Twilight music this evening 
made no appeal to her. Drawing the 
curtains, she switched on the lights, and 
took the letter from her desk. It bore 
the signature of Fothergill & Moulton, 
but something told her that the senior 
partner had not been its inspiration. 
Her thought went out to Jim and the 
development of their friendship, and 
being woman, a certain curiosity as to 
its whither entered her mind. She 
knew him in this respect; of herself 
she was not so certain. She recalled 
the dark hour of her father’s funeral 
service in the dingy little Southern 
church, and the cold, lonely deadness 
of it all. Then she had seen the figure 
of Jim in the almost empty building, 
and the sorrow in his face had touched 
her heart ta warm gratitude. 
Thereafter her generous impulses 
had warred with the ever-present doubt 
regarding her father’s separation from 
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Fothergill. Jim always called when he 
came to New York. Often she accused 
herself of treacherous double-minded- 
ness in cherishing friendship, and still 
doubting. It was not aione the swift 
success that had come to the Daystar 
but something in Jim himself that gave 
rise to uncertainty. 

Hitherto he had always called at the 
studio in the daytime, and now, as the 
maid ushered him in, he seemed a little 
ill-at-ease in the intimate little home she 
had made for herself. Its warmth and 
glow, books and pictures, the atmos- 
phere of refined feminine domesticity, 
gave a more subtle charm to her grace- 
ful beauty. 

“Perhaps I should have waited till 
to-morrow,” he said. “But I wished 
particularly to see you to-night. I won- 
der if I might take you out to din- 
ner? We could talk things over, then.” 

“I’d be glad to go,” she replied. “I 
wont keep you waiting very long.” 

They went to one of the quieter res- 
taurants. A table had been reserved 
for them. She noticed, once outside 
her home, how the awkwardness dis- 
appeared. In the epen, among men, he 
was the assured man of the world, fit- 
ting into his place: 

“Now tell me about this wonderful 
mine of yours,” she said. “I promise 
not to be too depressed thinking how 
near I came to being a rich woman. 
You carried the big hazard, and I like 
to see the sporting shot come off.” She 
spoke sincerely. In his presence to- 
night doubts vanished. 

“You received the letter, Sheila?” he 
asked, by way of answer. 

“Yes,” she said. “I wont embarrass 
you by saying what I think of it, but 
I do think, just the same. You must 
not be hurt, Jim, because I can’t see 


things in your light.” She realized the: 


depth of his disappointment. Doubts! 
His soul was fresh and clean as the 
winds of his Northland. 

“But this is a business adjustment,” 
he urged. “Your father went through 
the dark days, and but for ill health 
would have stayed to the end. You are 
much too real a woman, Sheila, to be 
hedged in by fanciful conventions.” 

“The fact remains that he with- 


drew,” she replied. “Let us lay the 
matter aside as impracticable, at any 
rate till I can think more upon it. It 
is rather bewildering, the offer, your 
pleasant sophistries, and oh! lots of 
things.” 

“Take it as simple justice.” She 
looked up at him. “If the offer came 
from people you didn’t know, and they 
made it in acknowledgment of your 
father’s services, would you refuse?” 
he persisted. 

“After I made sure I was not dream- 
ing, I’d be honest enough to communi- 
cate with their friends,” she laughed. 

“You would take it,” he said dogged- 
ly. “The trouble is that you cannot for- 
get that I am in this proposition.” 

“No, I can’t,” she agreed. “When 
I read that letter, all I can see is wrath- 
ful you, demanding that I take a bundle 
of stock from you. Fothergill is no- 
where to be seen. I am not a bit prig- 
gish, nor am I prudish, nor hedged in 
by fanciful conventions as you sug- 
gested, but I am also neither your 
mother, your sister, nor—well, anybody 
else who could take it from you.” 

“It is a firm offer, not a personal 
one,” he answered. 

“Jim, you are becoming a word-jug- 
gling prevaricator,” she said, leaning 
forward. “Doesn’t that waltz make 
you crazy to dance?” 

“No, it does not,” he replied grimly, 
and she laughed outright at his blunt 
earnestness. She liked him thus, mas- 
terful, tenacious, strong-willed. 

The night was fine, a spring inter- 
lude in mid-winter. She was in her 
brightest, most provocative mood, he 
quieter than usual under the spell of 
her fascination. Knowing her power, 
she found exhilaration in giving it play, 
mischievously watching the effort with 
which the strong man controlled the 
passion that strove for mastery. It was 
not coquetry in her, nor the mask of 
questing suspicion. This had gone, and 
her heart went out to him in response 
to his unspoken call. 

“Good night, Sheila. I am coming 
to-morrow to see if it is not possible to 
remove the obstacle,” he lingered a mo- 
ment to tell her. 

“T am wondering how you will man- 
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age it,” she smiled. “You have a repu- 
tation for circumventing obstacles, to 
sustain. Good night, Jim.” 


HE was at work in her studio next 

morning when her cousin George 
Spender called. He was a native of 
Longwood, her former home town, and 
a mining broker now in New York. 
Since he had developed a more than 
cousinly admiration for her, he had 
become a tedious interrupter of work. 
It was necessary to impress this upon 
him; so she did not stop painting. 

“I called last evening, but you were 
out,” he said. 

“Yes, Jim Moulton is in town, and 
he took me to dinner.” The unneces- 
sary explanation was vindictive. She 
knewhis dislike for Jim. 

She painted away steadily, and he 
began to roam about the room, fidget- 
ing with things till she laid down her 
palette with an unconcealed sigh. 

“IT want to say something to you 
about Moulton,” he said, her attention 
diverted from her work. Perhaps he 
was piqued by her information. 

“Perhaps you had better not,” she 
replied sharply. “I do not care to dis- 
cuss my friends.” 

“But, in this instance, you must lis- 
ten to me,” he insisted. “I quite real- 
ize the interpretation you may put on 
what I say, but I can’t bear to see you 
hoodwinked by that calculating, fish- 
souled man.” 

The angry contempt in her eyes 
would have deterred a less obstinate 
man. 

“Just a minute, Sheila,” he said, fore- 
stalling her angry protest. “You still 
think Fothergill and he did a fine thing 
in letting your father out and return- 
ing his stake. You are about the only 
person to be deluded by the miserable 
fraud, and oddly enough, you are his 
nearest friend. Fothergill was the 
trickster, Moulton the purchased ac- 
complice. The silver had been found 
days before the partnership was ter- 
minated. Do you suppose a keen hand 
like Jim Moulton would have put ten 
thousand dollars into a dead working? 
Do you think a fox like Fothergill 
would have let go a quarter interest 
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in a bonanza had he not faced a strong 
man in an impregnable position ?” 

“And do you know,” said Sheila, 
“that in that bonanza mine I am part- 
ner or stockholder to a very consider- 
able extent? That without obligation 
or expectation, the firm put me in prac- 
tically my father’s place so far as in- 
terest is concerned, when they struck 
the silver? Of course, you don’t. It is 
the evil, not the good, that trumpets it- 
self at street corners.” 


FTER he had gone, work was im- 

possible. Her visitor she put away 
from her mind. Right or wrong, he 
belonged to the vitriol-throwing class. 

Her thought turned to Jim. No in- 
experienced girl was she, but a clear- 
minded woman of the world. Back 
she went over the oft-trod road, piec- 
ing, bit by bit, the parts together, almost 
against her will. Fothergill, sly, suave, 
she had never trusted. But Jim! There 
had always been the consciousness of 
shadow, but how she had hoped and 
fought her way to trust and confi- 
dence ! 

And last night’s meeting, tender in 
memory as spring sunshine after black 
frost, was it but the setting of a bribe- 
taker’s bargain with conscience? Her 
heart burned as she thought how easy 
she had made the way, in refusing the 
lesser gift, for him to offer the greater. 

Then she saw her father, with his 
old-world chivalry, unquestioning faith 
in honor, believing all things with a 
charity before which doubt wilted and 
died. To wrong him was the Judas 
crime. She was angry with herself for 
the desire to forgive, almost angry that 
her father’s voice pleaded the wider 
mercy. 

Jim came in the afternoon, but the 
spell was broken. A barrier had risen, 
impalpable but terribly real, and both 
realized it. But one thing could shat- 
ter it, and that the truth, the spoken 
word. If he uttered it, she knew that 
at the first word of contrition she would 
outpour the wealth of forgiveness. 

Jim did not recur to the matter upon 
which he had insisted so obstinately last 
night. The torrent of love that almost 
swept him.away then he now had un- 


der control. He had fought a night- 
long battle, and he knew that the bit- 
terness of life lies in this: that while 
there is looking back, there is no going 
back; that memory and unalterableness 
go hand in hand. He had learned that, 
while the one against whom the wrong 
was committed, and the law whose 
majesty has been outraged, will forgive, 
there is an implacable judge who sits 
and rules within the offender’s bosom, 
dispensing an inexorable justice that 
knows no tempering of mercy. 


POTHERGILL was dead. An iso- 

lated man, he left all he had to 
Moulton. Perhaps there was a last 
sardonic touch in the gift, as if the 
dead man washed his hands of his 
deed and passed it on for Moulton 
to settle. 

There had been no break in the odd 
friendship between Sheila and Jim. 
Onlookers had long ceased to wonder 
over the situation of two seemingly so 
perfectly matched. Stock dividends 
from the Daystar were credited to her 
at a city bank regularly, but she neither 
acknowledged nor touched them. 

It was the last evening of the year. 
A fitful wind whimpered at the win- 
dows. Sheila had spent Christmas out 
of town, but she kept this evening for 
remembrance. The silence vibrated 
with music of lost voices; figures came 
back to her out of the mists. At thirty 
she had a rarer beauty than at twenty— 
the same grace of figure, but a deeper, 
sweeter charm of face. 

Seven and then eight chimed from 
the silver-toned clock. Snow began to 
whip against the windows. Below in 
the hall a bell rang. She had heard 
it a dozen times this busy New Year’s 
eve, but now she rose, turned up the 
lights and waited, listening till she 
heard the step. 

“Jim! What a delightful surprise!” 
she exclaimed, with extended hands. 

“T was afraid I might not find you 
in, this night,” he said. 

“There is a world of venerable senti- 
ment in me,” she answered. 

“Perhaps I disturbed you ?” he asked. 

“Don’t be prim, Jim,”, she rebuked. 
“You fit admirably with memories, if 
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that is a polite thing to say. Besides, 
I finished my annual dream just as the 
bell rang. When did you arrive?” 

“An hour ago—came straight from 
the Pacific Coast,” he replied. “Just 
got a notion that I must see you, and 
here I am.” 

“I’m grateful for the inspiration,” 
she laughed. “But you’ve not had din- 
ner. I can get something for you in a 
minute.” 

“Don’t, please. I want to talk,” he 
said, and she knew the purpose of his 
coming. He stood, facing her, back to 
the mantel, as his habit was when he 
had something important to say to 
her. She leaned back in her chair to 
listen. 

“TI never spoke to you of my peo- 
ple, and childhood, Sheila,” he began 
abruptly. “I’d like to tell you something 
of them; you may then understand 
better what I am going to tell you. 
I spring from the humble of the earth; 
perhaps that is why I have been proud 
and ambitious. My father was a trav- 
eling tailor, my mother the daughter of 
a poverty-stricken hill-farmer. I don’t 
suppose either of them ever saw fifty 
dollars in a lump in their lives. He 
died of pneumonia, caught tramping 
winter hills. He used to go from farm 
to farm patching and making the year’s 
clothes. She followed him when I was 
seven. I remember the doctor saying 
that a few dollars’ worth of good food, 
medicine and nursing would have saved 
her. I hated poverty from that min- 
ute, worse than the blackest hell outside 
it. I don’t mean I feared it; it was 
just hate. I started out in life with 
bitter hate for my capital. 

“At my first job I had to climb a box 
to reach the heads of the big horses. 
At fifteen I was a hard-fisted, stony- 
hearted man, doing man’s work, and 
seeing that they gave me a man’s pay. 
I fought for education, put myself 
through the Technological College, and 
then Fothergill engaged me. I struck 
silver after a long drive. One day I 
went down to see Fothergill, and your 
father was with him. I overheard the 


conversation, the framing of the deal 
that was carried out with your father. 


Fothergill guessed I had heard. He 


never asked how much I knew, but 
guessing, met me with the offer of a 
quarter interest, based professedly on 
the value of my services. But I was 
bought—as plainly and fully as if it 
had all been discussed.” 

He paused, looking to where she sat 
with bent head. 

“The same day I settled with Fother- 
gill, I saw you, Sheila, and from that 
time the heavy paying began,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Even then I shut my eyes 
against doing the square thing, and told 
myself I would make good to you a 
hundredfold. You know how I have 
failed in this. And I am left with a 
debt I can’t pay, a wrong I can’t right. 
Will you take back your father’s share, 
Sheila ?” 

“Yes, I'll take it back, Jim. We'll 
put matters as far as possible where they 
were. You have a right to that now.” 
She spoke very quietly. 

“It is good of you, Sheila,” he said 
gratefully. “Cranbrook, my lawyer, 
will fix it up. You will hear from him 
in a day or two.” 





OR some moments—it seemed eter- 

nity—her eyes met his eager, search- 
ing gaze. She saw the struggle in all 
its intensity. He seemed to read her 
answer in the clear, steady eyes. The 
few feet separating them widened to 
an unbridgeable gulf, as he saw it. The 
dream-woman, never so winsomely 
lovely and desirable, receded, and he 
had no power to hold her to him. There 
fell upon him overwhelmingly the sense 
of irretrievable loss. 

“Good-by, Sheila. I start back for 
the West to-morrow,” he said. 

She let him go, listening to the foot- 
steps till the door closed, and silence 
engulfed her. She told herself she 
could have done no other, but was glad 
he had not bargained, that his deed of 
justice was not flawed by self-seeking, 
though the loss made her desolate in- 
deed. He stood before her, at last, in 
the full stature of his manhood. 


HE noon whistle sounded. The 
boss driller waited by Moulton’s 
side for the pit to empty, and then 
shouted orders to his assistants to touch 
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When Grandpa Went a Skating ‘ 


LONG with Grandma, he took his “next best” 
—a box of Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. 

A slide on the ice, a wet foot, or a chill after 
a strenuous “‘crack-the-whip” didn’t matter. ( 
S. B. Cough Drops kept them cough-free and 
throat-clear, Two generations have followed 
; their example—with good effect. Carry a box 
, with you always. A Drop in your mouth at 
\ bedtime loosens the phlegm. 
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off the fuses of the big blast. Up came 
the dynamite-men with the leisureliness 
of those whose familiarity with danger 
has bred the swagger of contempt. 

Jim cast a last look into the work- 
ing, before following the men to shel- 
ter, and his heart stopped beating. A 
little girl, swinging a dinner-pail, was 
walking into the cut. His shout brought 
the driller back. 

“You can’t reach her,” yelled the 
man, as he saw Jim clambering down 
the steep descent. “The blast will go 
off before you can get down. For 
God’s sake, come back.” 

The child stood, frightened and be- 
wildered by the shouting. She 
fifty yards away, but Jim reached her, 
and rushed for the nearest shelter. 

There was a heavy, crashing roar. 
The ground shook and quivered. Great 
fragments of rock soared, and then 
rained down in a thunderous shower. 
Jim and the child lay at the farther end 
of the pit, where the concussion had 
flung them. She rose to her feet, 
screaming with terror, but uninjured. 

Moulton was alive, but unconscious 
and badly shattered. 

“About one small chance in a hun- 
dred,” said the doctor, when he had fin- 
ished his long task. “Better wire for 
his folks.” 

“Never knew he had any folks,” said 
the foreman. 

“What! No kin at all, no women- 
folk ?” asked the doctor. 

“There’s Miss Helston. I’ve got her 
address,” suggested the clerk. 

“Wire for her right away,’ 
the doctor. 

Sheila received the message in time 
to catch the night express. The doctor 
met her at the station in the morning. 

“T don’t know whether I did right to 
wire you, Miss Helston,” he said. “But 
you were the only friend of his we could 
find.” 

“T am very grateful to you,” she re- 
plied. “I am his nearest friend.” On 


’ ordered 


the way out he told her of the acci- 
dent. 

“Just took chances of almost certain 
death for a bit of a Polak child,” he 


was . 





THE MONEY-MAKER 


said. “A crazy business. Jim Moul- 
tons are not too common, and Polak 
brats are common as trouble.” 


HOCK from concussion and a badly 

broken body made recovery long and 
tedious, but Jim came back slowly to 
life. From the moment he returned to 
consciousness and saw Sheila at his 
bedside, the steady upward climb be- 
gan. 

His bed had been wheeled to the 
window. The snows had gone, and the 
austerity of the bleak moorland had 
softened under Spring’s witchery. 

He watched her as she stood looking 
out, a great hunger in his heart. 

“Sheila!” he called, and she came 
quickly to him. 

“The doctor tells me that in a few 
wecks I’ll be able to go away and finish 
the patching-up,” he said. “It was good 
of you to come, Sheila.” 

“And who should have come, if not 
I?” she asked. “We are partners, 
Jim.” 

“You are a wonderful friend. I’ve 
been thinking it all over as I lay here— 
Fothergill and the big wrong—” A 
soft hand was laid on his mouth. 

“That is all canceled, atoned, forgiv- 
en. Speak of the new life,” she said. 
He lay silently for some time. 

“T suppose that now I am out of the 
wood, you'll be going away soon?” he 
asked. “It must have been dreary for 
you. There’s New York, your studio 
and friends waiting for you.” 

“Think of the saving in paints and 
canvas, Jim,” she laughed. She seated 
herself at his side. “Do you want me 
to go, Jim?” 

“Want you to go!” he repeated. 
“Does the moorland there want the sun 
to go?” 

“Jim! Must I tell you? I want to 
stay till you are well, and I want then 
to go away with you, and then I want 
to come back, and be with you always. 
Oh, Jim! you mustn’t move like that. 
Lie still, you unruly patient. I think 
I know what you mean, and as a good 
nurse—” She bent over the pillowed 
head until her lips rested upon his. 
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Write for our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp 
—— —Modern Care and Treatment,”’ 36 pages 
7 of practical information. Free on request. 



































“In North Carolina 
isa Great Pine Tree 


Straight as an arrow it grows—is clean 
of habit and so healthy it stays green the 
year ’round. From this tree comes 
health-giving pine tar. 


Here and there, in remote sections of 
the globe, are certain other materials 
which are pure and sweet and also 
**sood for the hair.”’ 


In a year’s time, more or less, all 
these materials meet in a cake of Packer’s 


Tar Soap. 


Thus each cake brings to you in a 
practical form, Nature’s best secrets for 
hair health—and in just the right propor- 
tion. Use Packer’s regularly and your 
scalp will surely benefit. Under this 
kindly treatment your hair-will grow in 
better health and greater beauty. Sample 
half-cake 10c. 


Packer’s ‘Tar Soap 


,? 


“‘Pure as the Pines 






Packer’s 
Liquid Tar 
Soap cleanses 
the hair and 


scalp delight- 
fully. Deli- 
cately per- 
fumed. Lib- 
eral sample 
bottle 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 87Y. 81 Fulton St., New York 
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The unfailing satisfaction given its 
users is the reason why, year in and 
year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


| Yoyanioyllametste Ml oyelig! 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 


whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, 
free lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to 
the thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


(THEW. FAIR BAN K company) 5 ¢ 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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=— folks can’t find any comfort in the flight of 


time, an’ yet—nothin’ else makes friends so close, 


shoes so easy, or tobacco so mellow. Ef 


HAT VELVET which you smoke today left the 

fields of Old Kentucky two years and more 
ago. Two years it mellowed in wooden hogsheads, 
becoming richer, smoother, milder. This is nature’s method of 
making geod tobacco better. It is an expensive method, but we 
believe you will agree with us that the result justifies the cost. 
We should be very glad to have you try VELVET today. 


Liggett ¢ Myers Sobacco Co: 
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“There's a Reason 














